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EDITORIAL 


PROGRAMME FOR 1955. — God is present in the world to save and 
beatify it : this is the essence of the Christian message. God has entered 
history, and 1s the principal * characier ’ in it ; He has spoken to men, 
has intervened in the course of their existence. The Bible, the Word 
of God, is the narrative of these merciful interventions ; it is the 
story of salvation. But there is something which is particular to this 
story : no event sinks back entirely into the past, and the present is a 
mysterious anticipation of the promised achievement. The Bible 
vemains ‘* our’ story, that of all generations. It is therefore the Will 
oj God that it should be told and that tts salient facts should be repro- 
duced by means of evocative and efficient signs. The liturgical year 
revolving round the paschal mystery, the Christian's day centred on 
the Mass, are annual or daily summaries of the history of salvation ; 
in the liturgy, it 1s * re-presented,’ actualized. Bible and liturgy 
complement each other ; the whole of the dynamism of the history of 
salvation has not been understood if its continuation in liturgy and 
Christian life has not been perceived ; moreover, an intelligent parti- 
cipation in the liturgy presupposes familiarity with Holy Scripture. 
It is not by chance that the liturgical movement has soon been followed 
by that of the Bible. 

The more a Christian lives his Christian life, the more he practises 
the theological virtues, the further does he penetrate into the mystery 
of salvation. Thus, without ceasing to be a history of salvation, the 
Christian message takes on a more systematic aspect, responding to a 
progress in religious culture. The reading of the Buble, liturgical 
life and a deepening of our knowledge of doctrine are the three ways 
of access to the mystery of Christ. 

Whatever the point of Christian doctrine to be taught, the teacher 
of religion will benefit by presenting it from these three aspects : 
historical or biblical, liturgical or practical, systematic or catechetical. 
But the end in view will always be a closer approach to the same and 
unique reality : the ++ Good News” of salvation in Christ Jesus. We 
may be allowed to insist upon this recommendation al a time when, im 
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view of a more thorough study, we are proposing to consider separately 
and successively each of these three aspects and to devote a number 
to each : ** The Bible, History of Salvation,’’ ** The Liturgy, the 
Re-presentation of Salvation,’ ** Doctrinal Teaching, the Message 
of Salvation. ”’ 


THE SUBJECT OF THIS NUMBER : THE BIBLE, HisTORY OF SALVA- 
TION. — The Bible is a collection of edifying stories, but is first and 
foremost the history of Salvation. It is satisfactory to note the recent 
evolution which is stimulating writers and catechists to present it 
as such. From this angle, the Bible is able to contribute largely to 
the development of the sense of God, the sense of Christ, the sense of 
the Church. 

The sense of God. — God reveals Himself in His interventions: 
He ts Spirit, He is Love, He has a Name. He speaks to men as one 
person to another, as a friend to a friend. He does more, He calls upon 
man to collaborate in His design of love, and gives him great responst- 
bilities : He desires him to work for the salvation of the world, for the 
progressive installation of His Kingdom upon earth. Contact with the 
people in the Bible, receptive to God and collaborating with Him, will 
cause the Christian, young or adult, to acquire an authentic, personal 
and communal, religion. 

The sense of Christ. — The whole Bible converges on Christ. When 
replaced in the general economy of the divine revelation, the texts reveal 
their * Christian ’ sense ; they speak of the Saviour :** Jesus Christ, 
towards Whom the two Testaments look, the Old as its expectation, the 
New as its Model : both as their Centre’’ (Pascal). Thanks to this 
‘ Christocentrism,’ religious formation gains in didactic simplicity 
and in affective content. 

The sense of the Church. — The Bible does not separate the histo- 
vical Christ from the total Christ. The Church is God’s great design, 
us realization began with the creation and was continued under the 
Old Covenant, entering a definitive phase on the day of the Annuncia- 
tion ; it 1s Christ continued and diffused. Hence it is easy to understand 
why the appropriate surroundings for the reading, the * proclama- 
tion’ of the word of God should be either the community in church 
or, from certain aspects, the Christian home. Biblical readings in 
the course of liturgical services are, clearly, the normal introduction 
to a participation constantly more intimate, in the mystery of Christ, 
in the salvation of the world. 

No doubt, this biblical formation should be adapted to the age, 
period, country. This number touches on these different adaptations, 


without in any way altering the sense of the Bible : the history of 
Salvation. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE SCHOOLS IN BELGIUM AND THE BELGIAN 
Conco. — ‘* Christianity is a complete vision of reality and a dyna- 
mic force which must permeate one's whole life. ’’ The foregoing consi- 
derations with relation to the Bible justify this phrase which we wrote 
in 1950, in the special number ** State Schools and Christian Forma- 
tion.”? We drew the following conclusion : 


** The training, which I should call normal for the Christian, requires that 
religious and secular teaching should be closely linked, that the study of 
religion and religious experience should go hand in hand, so that learning 
about becomes learning by experience. Blondel and the existentialists 
have stressed the difference between knowledge which precedes and that 
which follows upon action. Faith may not be indispensable in order to appre- 
ciate the fineness of Christian culture, but it puts it ina new light and 
gives strength to devote oneself to that culture. 

*” This is why the denominational school, whether public or not, is the 
‘normal’ one for the Christian. It is so, less by reason of its institutional 
character than because of the Christian spivit which animates, or should 
animate, the instruction given. 

” In such a school, the study of profane subjects prepares and prolongs 
the religious teaching. It prepares it by developing dispositions favourable 
to the religious way of life, by raising a problem, discerning some call... It 
prolongs it by presenting types or works which embody the Christian ideal, 
demonstrating how history confirms Christianity. Courses in literature, 
history, geography, science, can all contribute much to Christian training. 

*? This education, if it avoids narrowness and keeps clear of deviations, 
makes a man truly humanist, and prepares him for an understanding of 
other social classes, other countries, other spiritual families. It lays the foun- 
dations for a true community of persons. 

»? If the institution is of less importance than the spirit, it nevertheless 
exercises an influence which sociological progress leads us to appreciate more. 
In this connection we can perceive a change taking place in several countries, 
notably France, the United States, Germany... People are hoping that the 
State will loosen its grip and the School may be more attached to the nation, 
that is to say to the cultural milieu. If, it is argued, the nation possesses 
several large spiritual families, the schools system should be diversified and 
thus be more closely in touch with the realities of life, without ever sacrifi- 
cing the great truths which they hold in common and without minimizing 
the role of the State, which is the guardian of the common weal. 

> The denominational school which is faithful to its mission, is the source 
of the Christian culture which has shaped Western thought, and can lead 
the East and Africa towards a new humanism ”’ (Lumen Vitae, V (1950), 


I, Pp. 233-234). 


The number of Lumen Vitae which contained the foregoing was 
warmly approved of by those qualified to judge, such as M. Léon 
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Bérard, former Minister for Public Education in France. We might 
then have drawn an argument in favour of our thesis from article 26 of 
the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man (1948) : 


‘* The parents have, by priority, the right to choose the kind of education 
to be given to their children. ”’ 


Since then this article has been confirmed and defined by article 
2 of the additional Protocol to the Convention to safeguard the Rights 
of Man and Fundamental Liberties (20th March 1952) : 


‘¢ The State, in the exercise of its functions in the domain of education and 
teaching, will respect the right of parents to ensure that this education and 
teaching conforms to their religious and philosophical convictions. ”’ 


Faithful to.the fundamental principles of the Belgian Constitution : 
liberty of conscience, liberty of education and equality of citizens in 
the sight of the law, the Social-Christian Government determined to 
improve education in all grades and to make the parents’ freedom of 
choice effective. It set on foot a system of mixed committees to ensure 
contacts and settle possible litigation between the two networks of 
education (that dependent on the public authorities and that due to 
private initiative). As regards the High Schools, two laws (that of 
the 13th July 1951 and that of the 17th December 1952) established 
a system of subsidies thanks to which parents could send their child- 
ven to the independent schools without laying themselves open to an 
intolerable financial sacrifice. 

The first acis of the Liberal-Socialist government which came into 
power in April 1954 soon showed that this ‘* work of justice and 
sound liberty was threatened:” a proposed law suppressing the 
mixed committees : the brutal dismissal from the State schools of a 
hundred ‘* permanent intermediary’ teachers who held diplomas 
from private schools ; reduction of the subsidies for private schools : 
the threat to reserve all the places in State schools for those holding 
the official diplomas. 

The proposed law put forward on the Ist February 1955 ** fixing 
rules for the organization of State education and the subsidizing by the 
State of educational establishments of the middle, normal and technical 
grades ”’ is indicative of the spirit of the government. The State (and 
a laicising State at that) obtains the preponderance in education. The 
existence of independent schools and their subsidizing by the State 
as vestricted in such a way that for the majority of parents it is made 
virtually impossible to ensure an education and teaching for their 
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children which are in conformity with their religious and philosophi- 
cal convictions. 

According to the press, the proposals for primary education ave 
of the same nature. More than that, it seems that it will require a 
government diploma from half the teachers in every communal schools, 
and particularly from the head; by that fact alone, it would deter 
numbers of boys and girls desirous of earning their living by teaching 
im primary schools from entering the independent normal schools. 

If the reader will refer to the special number *‘ State schools and 
Christian formation, ”’ he will understand how this primacy of the 
State (which ignores even the traditional mission of the communes and 
districts) 1s a usurpation which cuts the rights of parents and no longer 
respects the great spiritual families within the nation, united by the 
will to live a common life ; how also this combative laicism marks a 
retrograde step with regard to other spheres. 


We wrote in 1950: 


‘* One of the consolations arising from a reading of the accounts in this 
number is that there are signs that people are tired of a secularism that has 
proved a failure, that there are many efforts to arrive at some other philo- 
sophy of life, and that there is some interest in religion, if not an actual 
pledging oneself to religion. In France, many secularists are fed up with 
an untenable neutrality and a narrow dogmatism. In Great Britain, the élite 
are in concern about the university crisis no less than by the unbelief of so 
many children. In Germany, experience of nazy atheism has given cause for 
thought. In the United States, the relation between religion and the State 
school has been studied in numerous publications and discussed in famous 
cases in court. After a half century of secularization the Argentine and Bolivia 
have changed their policy. In Australia, a campaign has been started for 
‘¢ Christian education in a Democratic community ”’ (Social Justice State- 
ment, 1949). While sanctioning a neutrality quite understandable in the 
circumstances, the Indian constitution respects religious feelings. In Japan, 
the idol, the State, has collapsed and an élite, small indeed in number, 
understands that the spiritual vacuum must be filled in, but, this time, not 
by any deceptive realities. Some of the African peoples are protesting against 
the secularism of some of the colonials, either in the name of their native 
culture, or under the impulse of their Christian conscience ’’ (Lumen Vitae, 


Vi(GO50); Lp>232)- 


Alas! this final statement is still actual. The Socialist-Liberal 
Government has attempted to practise the same policy in the Congo as 
in the Home-country with regard to the schools. Had the bishops not 
yeacted vigorously, the work of evangelization and civilization im 
the Colony would have been compromised. 
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Please God, a great good will come from this trial endured with 
Christian fortitude : a militant faith, Parents’ Associations better 
aware of their responsibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. — These recent events show the need 
for working for cooperation on both the national and international 
planes, and the urgent need for promoting the formation of those res- 
ponsible for secular and religious education. Two forthcoming congres- 
ses will be working in this direction. 


VENICE. — The Bureau International Catholique de l’Enfance (B. 
I.C.E.) will hold its fifth congress at Venice from the 2nd to the 8th 
May 1955. The subject is : ‘* THE EDUCATION OF THE INTERNATIO- 
NAL SENSE IN THE CHILD. ”’ Seven committees are proposed : 


1. Education of the international sense by the family and preschool edu- 
cation. 
2. Education of the international sense and scholastic pedagogy. 
. Education of the international sense and Children’s Movements. 
. Education of the international sense and veligious formation. 
. Education of the international sense and childven’s publications. 
. Education of the international sense and audio-visual means. 


. Medico-social and medico-pedagogical aspects of the education of the 
international sense : 


— International sense and migrations ; 
— Problem of half-breed children ; 
— The international sense and mental health. 
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The B. I. C. E. has entrusted the International Centre for Studies 
in Religious Formation with the organization of committee number 4. 

The teacher of religion has a triple mission : to tell the history of 
salvation and to transmit the Good News, to promote liturgical life as 
the source of the interior life, to help the child to take part in the his- 
tory of salvation by radiating faith, hope and charity. Hence the 
three themes on which discussions will take place : 


I. Education of the international sense and religious instruction. 
II, Education of the international sense and formation to spiri- 
tual life. 


III. Education of the international sense and initiation to Catho- 
lic missionary action. 


LECPOLDVILLE. — From the 22nd to the 27th August 1955, the 
Centre Documentaire Catéchétique of Mayidi-Léopoldville and the 
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International Centre for Studies in Religious Formation will be 
organizing at Léopoldville an ‘* INTERNATIONAL STUDY WEEK ON 
RELIGIOUS AND HUMANE FORMATION AND BLACK AFRICA, ”’ of 
which the following is the provisory agenda : 


I. AFRICAN MENTALITY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


. Primitive African foundation. 

. Existence and bearing of African monotheism. 

. Ancestor worship, fetichism and magic. 

. The habitual social structure in face of Christianity. 


2. The Civilized African. 
— economically 
— intellectually 


— morally 

— religiously (from the four aspects all together or merely from one or 
the other). 

The civilized African : in the towns — in the interior. 
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N.B. In studying the evolution, the point of view will be taken of those 
repercussions which are of interest to the religious and moral life. 


II. FUNDAMENTAL ORIENTATIONS. 


1. Progressive initiation into the mystery of Christ by history (Bible), 
doctrine (Catechism), and life (Liturgy), taking into account the environ- 
ment (tribe, schools, youth movements). 


2. Integral veligious formation. 
— appealing to the senses (intuitive means), 
intelligence (instruction), 
will (piety, education of character) ; 
— using the active methods (songs, prayers, Christian plays, a. s. 0.). 


III. RELIGIOUS FORMATION ACCORDING TO AGE. 


. Children. 

. Formation of infants in the family. 

. Catechism at the primary school. 

_ Children’s Movements, the Eucharistic Crusade. 
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. Adolescents. 
. Religious instruction in secondary schools-Independent State schools. 


. Religious education and Youth Movements. 
— Scouting and religious education in Africa. 
— African JOC. 

—- Marian Congregations. 
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.3. Adult Catechumens. 
A Revival of the catechumenate. 


4. Chnistian adults. 

a. Preparation for marriage (boys and girls). 

b. Religious education of the African family. 

c. Sunday instruction (in the presence or absence of the priest) and the 
celebration of the great feasts. 

d. The role of study circles, libraries, closed retreats, etc. in the religious 
formation of the civilized African. 

African realizations ; 

Asiatic realizations ; 


American and European realizations. 
e. Some useful organizations for the formation of the Christian in Africa : 


the Sodalities of Our Lady, the Legion of Mary, the Leagues of the Sacred 


Heart. 
f. The religious formation of the African soldier. 


CONCLUSION. 


Towards an African Christian humanism. 


G. .DERCUYS.. > le 
Editor of LUMEN VITAE. 
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The Meaning of the Word of God 


by Ignace DELA PoTTERIE, S. J., 
Lectuver in Holy Scripture at the Jesuit Faculty of Theology, Louvain, Belgium + 


The present biblical revival is beginning more and more to draw 
the attention of many laymen to the role of Holy Scripture in our 
life as Christians. It is being increasingly realized that it contains. 
an important message for us. By faith we know that the holy Books 
comprise God’s Word. ‘*‘ It is indeed a marvellous thing that God 
has spoken distinctly to men, and that this word has been consigned 
to a written document for all time ! ”’ 2 If we realize that it is truly 
God Himself speaking to us through the inspired books, we also 
begin to understand better the intimate relations between the Bible 
and the Church ; the teaching of the Church is not a substitute for 
the Word of God, but develops and interprets it. God entrusted 
the Scriptures to the Church and it is in the Church, by the light 
of faith, that we have to read and meditate upon it. 

What is the meaning of God’s Word ? What is the message that 
He has willed to transmit to us ? In order to speak to us, He has 
made use of human instruments, on whom He has conferred the 
charism of inspiration ; by acting supernaturally on their wills and 
by illuminating their minds, He has caused them to write down 


1 Born on the 24th June 1914 at Waregem (Belgium), Fr. Ignace de la Potterie 
took his humanities at the Collége Sainte-Barbe at Gand, entering the Society of 
Jesus in 1932. He was ordained priest in 1945. After having taken his degree in 
philosophy, theology and biblical science (the last at the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute), he went to the Near East to study in 1950, visiting especially the Holy Land, 
and since that year he has been professor of Holy Scripture at the Jesuit Theo- 
logical Faculty at Louvain. He is writing a thesis for his doctorate on ‘‘ The idea of 
truth in St. John and its historical antecedents. ’? He writes regularly on matters 
of the New Testament for the theological review Bijdragen, for the reviews Verbum 
Domini and Streven. — Address : 11, rue des Récollets, Louvain, BELGIUM 
(Editor’s note). 

2 Paul CLAUDEL, Pages de Prose, Gallimard, 1944, p. 334- 
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all that He wished to communicate to His Church. Scripture there- 
fore truly contains the Word of God. But it is precisely here that 
the difficulty arises : Do the divine intention and the human author 
coincide always perfectly ? Does God take the responsibility for all 
that the sacred writers, Isaiah, or Daniel, Matthew, Luke or Paul, 
communicate to us ? The Church teaches us that in virtue of the 
charism of inspiration, the divine thought expresses itself through 
this human thought : ** All that the sacred writer states, pronounces, 
insinuates, must be taken as being stated, pronounced, insinuated, 
by the Holy Spirit.’ ! The first step to take in order to find the 
meaning of the Word of God is to examine the exact meaning which 
the inspired authors had in mind. We shall see later if we ought 
to go beyond that, if the Word of God contains riches which surpass 
the comprehension of the sacred writer. 


THE LITERALTSENSE 


The literal sense is that of which the human author was thinking 
when he composed his work under the influence of the divine inspir- 
ation. This sense may or may not be figurative, may contain stories, 
descriptions, hymns, doctrine, etc. ; the important thing is to know 
exactly what the author wished to say. The essential task of exegesis 
will always consist in defining this intention as far as possible. 
It is not so easy; the authors of the Bible belonged to a world very 
different from ours, wrote in a language of which all the secrets are 
not yet known to us, and in particular historical circumstances, 
the details of which are very often not perceived by us. We must 
therefore apply to the study of the Word of God all the techniques 
which we employ in the scrutiny of any ancient text : philology, 
literary criticism, history, geography, archaeology. This minute 
and apparently irksome work by specialists is indispensable. For, 
although God’s instruments, the hagiographers were not for that 
reason deprived of their natural qualities ; inspiration did not change 
their mentality, their ideas, style, literary manner, but merely 
enlightened them inwardly so as to preserve them from error and 
cause them to express, by means of their human qualities, the 
message destined by God for His Church. It can therefore be seen 
how important it is to ‘ search the Scriptures, ’ to try to discover 


1 The reply of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 18th June 1915, in DENZINGER, 
Enchinidion Symbolorum, n. 2180. 
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the slightest shades of meaning of the inspired text by an attentive 
study of the literary and historical environment. 

The study of the literal meaning of the Bible therefore invites us 
to adopt as best we can the point of view and attitude proper to 
the Biblical writers, putting away from us our western and modern 
habits of thought. Of course, not everyone is able to undertake long 
studies of the biblical milieu, but there exists nowadays a whole 
literature easily available which allows the non-initiated to become 
acquainted with the principal conclusions of scientific research ; 
some editions of the text (especially the Jerusalem Bible) supply 
introductions and relatively abundant notes which are thoroughly 
up to date and which throw light on the chief questions to which 
biblical reading may give rise. With these helps, anyone can 
confidently undertake it. For the non-specialist who wishes to 
understand the Holy Scripture, the essential thing is always, not to 
consult the numerous works on the Bible (he will have neither 
the time nor the desire for that), but to read and re-read the text 
itself in one of these annotated editions. It is through a lengthy 
familiarity with the Gospels, St. Paul, St. John, and then also with 
the psalms, the prophets and the whole history of Israel that he will 
gradually enter into their way of looking at things and the mentality 
of the writers of the Bible. When he discovers their real intention, 
he has truly reached the divine purpose. It is for this reason that 
christian tradition has always considered the Scriptures as a 
treasure, as it does the Eucharist. The christians of our day, return- 
ing to the practice, once so widespread, of assiduous Bible-reading, 
can apply to themselves the words of the psalmist : ‘*‘ Blessed is 
the man whose heart is set on the law of the Lord: on that law, 
day and night, his thoughts still dwell ”’ (Ps. I, 1, 2). 


Il. GOING BEYOND THE LITERAL SENSE ? 


This question will perhaps surprise some. But nowadays there is 
much discussion on the problem of the different senses of the 
Scriptures. The discussion is complicated by the lack of unity in 
the terminology ; besides the literal meaning, we also speak of 
the spiritual, the typical, the plenary, the total, the integral, the 
profound, the mystical, the allegorical sense, the sense of evolution, 
etc. Yet if this abundance of terms sometimes gives rise to confusion, 
it is still an indication that our epoch has rediscovered what tradi- 
tion had always stated ; that in Holy Scripture there is a meaning 
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deeper than the immediate historical one. This was formerly 
indicated by the distinction between the ‘ historical meaning ’ 
and the < spiritual, ’ an entirely classical distinction, used as much 
by the Fathers of the Church as in mediaeval exegesis. It may seem 
strange to the modern mind; can a writing, even if inspired by God, 
have more than one meaning ? Is that not introducing the equivocal 
into the sacred Book ? 

Tradition did not think so. When affirming the existence of the 
spiritual meaning of the Old Testament, it simply wished to indicate 
the profound unity linking it with the New; it wished to show 
that the whole of the Scriptures converged towards Jesus Christ, 
and that it is only this basic orientation, understood in the light of 
the Spirit, which confers their whole significance on certain texts. 


Christ the Centre of the Scriptures 


The inspired Books are not simply a collection of religious writings 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition, the masterpieces of a particular 
kind of literature, comparable, for instance, to the Sibylline Oracles. 
Although written by different authors, they truly form an organic 
whole, the Bible, because all these authors are inspired by the same 
Spirit. What determines its unity is that the whole of this Book 
tells the story of God’s revelation to men, the historical and pro- 
gressive unrolling of the plan of salvation. This plan begins at the 
beginning of Genesis, by the promise of restoration made by God 
after the Fall (Gen., 3, 14-15); takes a definitely new turn with 
Abraham’s call (Gen., chap. 12-17), develops to a considerable 
degree with Moses and the promises given to David, continues with 
greater precision throughout the whole of the prophetic Books, 
to finish up in the light of day, with the Christ of the Gospels, the 
Incarnate Word of God, bringing the definite revelation to men, 
by Which we live : ** In old days, God spoke to our fathers in many 
ways and by many means, through the prophets ; now at last in 
these times he has spoken to us, with a Son to speak for him; 
a Son, whom he has appointed to inherit all things, just as it was 
through him that he created this world of time ”’ (Heb., 1, 1-2). 

Therefore, the whole biblical revelation is essentially directed 
towards the Son of God made man, because He is the supreme 
revealer. All the Books of the Old Testament are a preparation for 
His coming, and their final truth cannot be understood outside 
this general movement towards Jesus. He said Himself to the 
Jews: ‘* You pore over the scriptures, thinking to find eternal life 
in them (and, indeed, it is of these I speak as bearing witness to 
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me) “’ (Jn., 5, 39). After the resurrection, when He appeared to the 
disciples at Emmaiis, who were overcome by the events of the 
preceding days, He renewed their wavering faith by showing them 
that the sufferings of the Messias were foretold in the Scriptures 
(Luke, 24, 24-27). Shortly afterwards, in the Cenacle He declared : 
** All that was written of me in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the psalms, must be fulfilled ’’? (Luke, 24, 44). St. Paul 
teaches the same thing, that the law was a tutor charged with 
leading us to Christ (Gal., 3, 24). In christian tradition this same 
idea that all the Scriptures bear witness to Christ is continually 
recurring ; we already find it at the end of the second century in 
St. Irenaeus : ‘* If anyone read the Scriptures attentively he will see 
that they speak of Christ and will find in them the prophetic 
announcement of a new calling ’’ (Adv. haer., IV, 26). 

The Incarnate Word is truly the centre of the Bible. We know 
Pascal’s thought : ‘* Jesus Christ, to Whom the two Testaments 
refer ; the Old Testament as its expectation, the New as its model ; 
both as their centre. ’? This principle must be thoroughly under- 
stood. It would be a serious mistake to take it as though it were 
an actual fact that Christ is present in almost every sentence of the 
Bible ; in other words, as though the events, characters, things, 
of which the Old Testament tells us were all symbols of the mystery 
of Jesus. That would be to fall into the worst of allegorisms. It is 
certain that patristic and mediaeval tradition did not avoid this 
sufficiently ; it tended to interpret the Old Testament directly by 
the Gospel, as though the two were on the same level, in perfect 
correspondence with one another. Modern exegesis, with a better 
understanding of the historical nature of revelation, sees Christ 
at the centre of the Scriptures in a rather different way. He is there, 
not as one of Whom every page speaks, but as He Who is announced 
and prepared for over a long period, He to Whom all the strong 
lines of sacred history are directed, towards Whom all the aspiration 
and faith of the people of God yearn ; He is there as the final end 
and the achievement towards which the whole biblical revelation 
is directed. 

These preliminary remarks are indispensable in order to under- 
stand the problem of the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures, which 
we can now treat directly. 
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III. TWO ASPECTS OF BIBLICAL READING 


With an ordinary book, there is only question of one meaning, 
that which its author had in view. It is, however, possible that a 
great thinker or poet has an intuition of which the whole bearing 
and all the implications will only come to light later. This analogy 
should not be neglected ; as we shall see later, the prophets had 
necessarily only an incomplete and more or less implicit knowledge 
of the great realities of salvation which they announced. The future, 
that is to say, the messianic times, when their oracles would be 
realized, would throw light upon them and cause them to be better 
understood. But this fragmentary knowledge on the part of the 
biblical authors must be explained otherwise than in the case of 
a writer of genius ; they did not write in their own name, but as 
instruments especially chosen to write what God wished to commu- 
nicate to His people ; they were inspired for that purpose. Every 
book in the Bible has therefore two authors: God, the principal 
author, and a human author, employed by Him. It is exactly this 
duality of the authors of the sacred books which is at the origin 
of what we call the spiritual meaning : the thought of God surpasses 
human thought ; the divine plan of salvation, contained in Scripture, 
is only understood as a whole by God and by those who have 
received the entire revelation ; but each writer, who lives in the 
midst of the historical development, can only describe one aspect, 
without perceiving the whole mystery. The spiritual meaning of 
a text therefore goes beyond that perceived by the human author. 
This has been said in an excellent way by Dom Charlier : *“* The 
divine meaning of a biblical text renders exactly the writer’s 
thought (remember what has been said of the literal sense), and yet 
this writer has not perceived the full significance of his own thought, 
for he has not been able to grasp the whole of the inspired thought 
of which his is only one element. Each writer only receives by 
inspiration the exact communication to which his work is the 
witness. But God sees further than man, even when inspired. 
He does not make this communication to him except in a vaster 
movement of revelation, and in function of present or future 
developments. He sees the precise place which He has assigned to 
each inspired author in the whole of the Bible, and the fragment 
of divine truth which He entrusts to him is measured with regard 
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to the place which is set aside for him in the general economy of 
revelation. *?} 

This is why great biblical texts, precisely those in which the 
fundamental dynamism which moves the whole revelation is most 
apparent, can be understood in two different lights: that of the 
human author, more restricted and immediate, and that of the 
complete revelation, for which the author has been an instrument, 
and which is so vast that it surpasses his understanding. To consider 
certain passages of Scripture in this light is to go beyond their 
literal sense and to find their spiritual meaning. From the point 
of view of their mutual relation, the literal and the spiritual sense 
can be described as stages in depth. 


IV. THE SPIRITUAL MEANING 


Unfortunately, the term lends itself to the equivocal. At first 
sight it seems to describe all the scriptural meaning of which the 
object is a spiritual reality, a reality of grace. In this case, the 
numerous texts of the New Testament which speak to us of the 
supernatural order of things, for instance, of our adoptive filiation, 
would contain a spiritual meaning. But this is not the way in which 
exegetes understand the expression. They define it, not by its 
greatest spiritual content, but in contrast with the conscious inten- 
tion of the human author. Pius XII states clearly in the encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu on biblical studies : ‘* God alone can know 
and reveal to us this spiritual meaning. ’’ ? Its characteristic note 
is therefore to remain unknown to the human author and yet to be 
a truly scriptural meaning, because known and willed by God. # 
But this explanation still only defines the material aspect ; it does 
not shed light from the interior nor show its true reason for existence. 

In order to understand this reason, we must recall what we said 
above : the spiritual meaning is only possible in the case of Holy 
Scripture ; it is based on the harmony between the two Testaments, 
on the progressive and evolutionary character of biblical revelation, 
and its fundamental dynamism directed towards Jesus Christ, 


1C. CHARLIER, La lecture chrétienne de la Bible, Maredsous, 1950, p. 301. 

2 Acta apostolicae Sedis, 35 (1943), Pp. 311. 
- 34¢ The spiritual meaning is one which the human author has not foreseen... 
a meaning willed by God, the primary author of the Scriptures. ’’? A. M. DuBaRLE, 
O. P., Le sens spirituel de V Ecriture in Rev. des sc. phil. et théol., 1947, p. 44. 
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Who is The Revealer. It was complete in the divine thought as 
a vast plan of salvation: what St. Paul calls the ‘ mystery. ’ But 
this overall view of the divine plan was then impossible for the 
writers of the Old Testament, who, like all the Israelites, were 
still living in the long and obscure period of preparation. On the 
contrary, when Christ came, bringing the completed revelation, 
everything became clear, and, retrospectively, the true meaning 
of the Old Testament also. The spiritual meaning of certain texts 
is therefore the profound and partly new sense acquired by them 
when replaced in the general economy of the completed revelation, 
and read in the light of Jesus Christ and His Church. Fr. de Lubac 
has well said: ‘¢ It is the Old Testament understood in the spirit 
of the New. Far from having to avoid this, it presupposes a finalist 
view, which is itself the viewpoint of faith. This only comes about 
in the light of Christ and under the action of the Holy Spirit. ’’? 
But the cases in which the biblical texts may be susceptible of 
an authentically spiritual meaning must be indicated in a more 
practical fashion and with definite examples. These may, it seems, 
be divided into two broad categories: the plenary sense and the 
typical. The former is the deeper meaning which certain texts may 
acquire, the latter on the contrary is not the meaning of words but 
of things, the figurative significance of even the facts in the Old 
Testament. We will briefly give examples of these two cases. 


1. The Plenary Sense. 


This is not a new significance acquired by the texts under certain 
conditions. The words of Scripture have only one meaning strictly 
speaking : that willed by the human author and also willed by the 
Holy Spirit. But this unique meaning may be understood more or 
less clearly and with more or less depth. At a still incomplete stage 
of revelation, the biblical writers only very imperfectly com- 
prehended the whole sense of the oracles which they announced in 
God’s Name. St. Irenaeus had already pointed out that ‘* All the 
prophecies, before their accomplishment, had an enigmatical and 
ambiguous meaning for men. But when the moment for their 
realization arrived, the prophecies interpreted themselves with 
very great precision ”’ (Adv. hear., IV, 26). 


' Sens spivituel, in Rech. de sc. vel., 1949, p. 562. Cf. this definition of A. GELIN’s: 
** I call the spiritual meaning the ‘ real ’ orientation of the Old Testament towards 
Christ, fulfilling itself in history by these privileged ways (the great biblical 
themes) whose direction, mysterious to those who took them, is manifested imme- 
diately by Christ’s coming, ’’ Problémes d’ Ancien Testament, Lyon, 1O52, pagke 
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For the authors of the New Testament, the ancient messianic 
prophecies were illuminated with a new light by the life and words 
of Christ, and by the Holy Spirit, Who led them into the whole 
truth (Jn, 16, 13). The Old Testament and the mystery of Jesus 
mutually explain each other. When, on the evening of the resurrec- 
tion, Jesus explains to the disciples at Emmatis that it was necessary 
that He should suffer in order to enter into His glory, He did it by 
reference to the Scriptures ; at this lesson in exegesis, given by the 
Lord Himself, the hearts of the disciples burnt within them, because 
Jesus had ‘ opened their eyes’ (Luke, 24, 45).1 They thereupon 
understood the whole meaning of the prophetical writings concern- 
ing the Messias, and penetrated deeper into the mystery of His 
redeeming death. The gift of the Spirit, sent by Jesus, allowed them 
to interpret the Scriptures in a deeper degree than the prophets 
themselves. 

This mysterious aspect which prophetic knowledge had had under 
the Law has been brought out in strong relief in the first Epistle of 
St. Peter : ‘* Salvation was the aim and quest of the prophets, and 
the grace of which they prophesied has been reserved for you. 
The Spirit of Christ was in them, making known to them the 
sufferings which Christ’s cause brings with it, and the glory that 
crowns them ; when was it to be, and how was the time of it to be 
recognized ? It was revealed to them that their errand was not 
to their own age, it was to you’”’ (I* Petri, 1, 10-12).? St. Paul, 
on the other hand, emphasizes the fresh understanding of the ancient 
oracles acquired in christian times: ‘* A gospel which reveals the 
mystery, hidden from us through countless ages, but now made 
plain, through what the prophets have written, and published, 
at the eternal God’s command, to all the nations ’’ (Rom., 16, 25- 
26). There is something remarkable in this passage ; according to 
the Apostle, the mystery has been revealed since Christ, but by 
the means of the ancient prophecies ; which is as much as to say 


1 On this passage of St. Luke, see L. Cerraux, Simples réflexions sur lV'exégése 
apostolique, in Eph. theol. Lov., 1949, pp. 567-568. The whole article is very suggestive. 

2Cf. the commentary by R. DE Pury: ‘‘ They (the prophets) spoke without 
being able to know fully what they were saying and in what way their prophecies 
were true, but they knew that one day others would know, thanks to the concor- 
dance of a testimony both similar and new — the apostolic testimony — mani- 
festing in the coming of Jesus the truth of the prophetic witness. Thus the prophets 
themselves could only seek to understand what they said, for only the Apostles, 
having known Jesus of Nazareth, could understand the prophets, and in their turn 
could not understand themselves except through the prophets ’’ (our italics). Pierres 
vivantes, Commentary on the first epistle of St. Peter, Neuchatel, 1946, p. 27. 
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that the Apostles, in the light of Christ, have acquired greater 
understanding of the prophetical texts (compare 2 Cor., 3, 14-17). 

This greater understanding of the Scriptures does not therefore 
consist in attributing a new meaning to them. It is simply ‘ the 
discovery of the whole divine bearing of the literal sense. ”? We may 
therefore say that the plenary meaning belongs to the literal, if we 
define the latter as the meaning willed by the author ; for God is the 
Author of the Scriptures and moreover the plenary sense is no 
different (as to its object) from the strict literal sense which the 
human author perceives, but exists in its prolongation ; it only 
differs by a greater clarity, new precisions, a new penetration. 
It is this complement of clarity which we have considered as being 
the spiritual sense ; but it can be seen that, from another point 
of view, it belongs equally well to the literal sense. 

Let us apply this idea of the plenary meaning to Chapter 53 of 
Isaiak, on the suffering Servant. Here St. Thomas’ general principle 
holds good: ‘*‘ Even the true prophets did not know everything 
that the Holy Spirit had in view in their visions, words, or ac- 
tions. ’’ 2 Indeed, for the author of this oracle, the personality of 
the Servant who was to suffer and die for the iniquities of his people, 
and then see the light, must have been very indistinct and left 
many questions open : did it mean an individual or a community ? 
Was it to be identified with the Messias, with the king of peace of 
Zacharias, with the glorious Son of Man of the Book of Daniel ? 
In what sense was he to see the light (/s., 53, 11) 2? When Jesus of 
Nazareth appeared, when he died on the cross and rose triumphant 
from the tomb, all these prophetical texts concerning the Messias 
were made clear, grouped themselves and organized themselves 
to form one complete and harmonious picture out of their apparently 
irreconcilable features. In this sense, Jesus is truly the key to the 
Scriptures. 

Many other examples of this plenary meaning of the prophetical 
texts could be given. The Apostles and the early Christians read 
them in their fullest sense, especially these prophecies of the 
suffering Servant, on which primitive christianity dwelt with 
predilection (cf. e. g. Acts, 4, 24-30; 8, 32-35 ; Phil., 2, 6-11) ; we 
must read them in this way in our turn ; it is also a method very 
often employed by the Church in the liturgy. As Mgr Cerfaux has 
well said, the plenary meaning of these passages of Scripture is 


1 J. Coppens, Les Harmonies des deux Testaments, Casterman, 1949, p. 68. 
* Theological Summa, 114 Tle, q. 173, art. 4. 
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nothing else than their ‘ literal christian sense. ’ } In modern exege- 
sis, it is true, we usually reserve the expression of literal sense for 
the meaning perceived by the human author ; but tradition, less 
interested than we are in the psychology of the inspired authors, 
has never made any difficulty about considering the christian 
interpretation of the messianic prophecies as being their true mean- 
ing, their literal sense. 


2. The Typical Meaning. 


Contrary to the plenary meaning, the ‘ typical’ one is not the 
direct sense of the words or texts of Scripture ; it applies to the facts 
themselves mentioned in the Bible; certain people, events in 
history, certain institutions or even certain objects (e. g. the brazen 
serpent) which are supposed to have played an important part 
in the history of salvation. When we speak of the ‘ typical ’ sense, 
we do not take it in the modern acceptance of the word, which 
signifies an entirely characteristic meaning, a truly representative 
one. ‘ Type’ is here equivalent to ‘ image, ’ ‘ figure.’ If certain 
facts in the Old Testament are called types of christian realities, 
that simply means that they are prefigurative announcements, 
sketches, of them. 

As is the case with all spiritual meanings, this value as prophetic 
signs of some of the Old Testament realities was unknown to the 
sacred writers who mentioned them. It was only gradually, in 
proportion to the progress of revelation, that the people of Israel 
realized the religious importance of certain persons or facts in the 
course of their history. Convinced of the continuity of the divine 
action, they came to consider these great figures or events of the 
past as ‘ typical’ of all of God’s interventions ; hence, they con- 
vinced themselves that the divine action in messianic times must 
necessarily be expressed by men and events more or less similar 
to those which had stamped their history, but more perfectly and 
on a higher plane: ‘‘ The future was considered as being a more 
perfect replica of the past. Not simply a return... but a new creation 
in the continuity of history... they hoped for a new golden age, 
a new Exodus and a new Covenant, a new David, a new Jerusalem 
and a new Temple. ”’? 

The existence of typology, that is to say, this correspondence 
between the realities of the Old Testament and those of the New, 
is entirely based on the unity and development of revelation, on 


a AYE Ci pn 570: 
2A. Geiin, Problémes d’ Ancien Testament, Lyon, 1952, p. 96. 
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the preparatory nature of the ancient economy with regard to 
the new. What under the Law had been truly significant of the 
religious point of view and had gradually led the people of Israel 
to Christ, was a type of the christian realities. Thus, according to 
St. Paul, Adam is *‘ the type of him who was to come ” (Kom., 
5, 14). The head of fallen mankind foretells Jesus, the New Adam, 
Who has become the Head of redeemed humanity. Abraham 1s at 
the starting point of the history of salvation ; he left the land of Ur 
in Mesopotamia, where his ancestors were living (Gen., 12) to 
journey to the New Country which God told him of ; at an advanced 
age he received the solemn assurance that he would become the 
father of a multitude of nations (Gen., 15, 5) ; in spite of the apparent 
impossibility of this promise, he believed in the divine word. In 
fact, he became the ancestor of the Jews ‘ according to the flesh ’ 
(Rom., 4, 1), the father of the Chosen People, the people of the 
promise. But more significant than this ascendency of the flesh is 
the act of faith which is at the beginning of this covenant and 
which raises it to a spiritual plane ; by it, Abraham indicated the 
importance of faith in God’s work, he foreshadowed the role which 
it was to play one day in christian justification ; by that fact, his 
descendants spread to the dimensions of the Church, and he became 
the ‘* father of all those who believe ’’ (Rom., 4, 11-12; Gal., 3, 
6-29). The personality of Moses has also an eminently typological 
character ; by delivering the people of Israel from the oppression 
of the Egyptians and leading them across the desert to the Promised 
Land, he ‘* has accomplished a religious act analogous to that of 
the christian who renounces the pagan world to place his life in 
God’s hands. ’’! From that develops a whole typology of the 
Exodus, which sees in the Egyptian tyranny a symbol of the ser- 
vitude of sin, in Moses a figure of the Messias, in the miraculous 
crossing of the Red Sea a prefigure of baptism (the sacrament of 
christian initiation), and in the Promised Land the type of the 
Kingdom of God, especially of Paradise, which is the end of our 
spiritual pilgrimage. ? In a general way, the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment already foretell Christ, as a sketch prepares the portrait : 3 
they typify Him by different traits of their behaviour, thus king 


1 J. GuILLtet, Thémes bibliques, Paris, 1951, Pp. 23. 

* We may recall the doctrinal riches which this typology of the Exodus confers 
on the liturgy of baptism, in which it often recurs, in particular in the Exultet 
and the blessing of the baptismal font during the Paschal Vigil. 

3H. DuESBERG, Les valeurs chrétiennes de l’ Ancien Testament, Maredsous, 1948, 
PP. 139-40. 
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David is a type of messianic king, not only as king of Israel, but 
because he already possesses something of the spirit of the Messias ; 
by his meekness in trials, particularly by the humility which he 
showed before an adversary who insulted him during his flight 
from Absalom (2 Sam., 16, 5-14), he to a certain extent foreshadows 
the spirit of the Beatitudes. 

These few examples show the essential in all authentic typology. 
It is not enough that there should be a purely exterior and material 
resemblance between an event in the history of Israel and a christian 
one. They must also be in inner continuity on the religious and 
spiritual plane, or in other words, the persons and events of the 
Old Testament must be a true preparation for the realities of grace 
in the New. St. John Chrysostom points this out clearly : ‘* Prophecy 
in figures is that which is inscribed in things... Given that an 
important event (the Incarnation) is to appear in full light, in order 
that this happening, so new and unheard of, should not by its 
suddenness trouble those who saw and heard it, He foretold it at 
other times in things and words, thus habituating our sight and 
hearing and preparing for that which was to manifest itself in broad 
daylight. ’’ 1 This important principle allows us to discern the true 
‘ types. ’ Those realities only can be considered which have truly 
left an imprint in the religious history of Israel in the direction 
of Christ ; these are the realities which make of it ‘* a divinely 
orientated history. ’’ By preparing historically for Christ, they 
were at the same time, on the plane of knowledge, a prophetical 
sign, a sketch of things to come. ? 

All this leads us to conclude that the spiritual meaning of the 
Scriptures represents a considerable enrichment on the strictly 
literal meaning, that is to say, the immediate historical sense. 


1 De poen., hom. VI, 4; P. G., 49, 320. This was also the thought of Origen and 
St. Augustine. Several moderns have insisted on this same idea, e. g. Fr. CHIFFLOT : 
«* Between the Old Testament and the New, Christ and christians, and in the 
‘ total ’ Christ of His present condition and that of the world to come, there exist 
correspondences, ‘ figures, ’ because a causality exists, a preparation. ’? Comment 
live la Bible? in La Vie spirituelle, Oct. 1949, p. 254. 

2 All this has been excellently worked out by Dom Cuartier in his book La 
lecture chvétienne de la Bible, pp. 293-316. We have been partly inspired by it. — 
The internal and spiritual continuity of which we have just spoken seems to be 
the truly characteristic sign of a real typology. We here touch on the delicate 
question of the criteria which allow it to be recognized. Usually the following 
are indicated : the resemblance between the type and its realization, and the 
positive indications of the New Testament and ancient tradition. But if these 
criteria are necessary, they are not enough, for they still leave the way open to 
allegorism. 
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We can also understand why this deeper meaning has been called 
the ‘ spiritual sense’ by tradition ; first, because it presupposes 
the orientation towards messianic times, in which Christ was to 
bring with Him all the spiritual values of total revelation, but also 
because this meaning cannot be intimately penetrated except in 
the light of the Holy Spirit, as the episode of Emmatis reminds us. 
To the secular eye, the history of the Jewish people is not essentially 
different from that of the peoples surrounding them ; to the eye 
of faith, the whole of the mystery of the history of salvation unfolds 
itself within it. It is only to faith that the Bible can appear as a 
complete whole, orientated to Jesus Christ. 

We will conclude by a remark which is not unimportant. If we 
have insisted on the spiritual meaning, it is because modern exegesis 
has too much neglected it, thus provoking the legitimate reaction 
of our own day. But it must not therefore be concluded that the 
search for the literal meaning is to be neglected. It remains of 
capital importance. Recent pontifical directives insist with truth 
on the central place which it must occupy in scriptural studies. 
Indeed, a double danger lies in wait for us: first, the pursuit of a 
spiritual meaning which is not founded on a certain historical one ; 
we have shown sufficiently — and the authority of the Church 
constantly reminds us of it — that the latter is the only solid base 
for any authentic spiritual development. Another danger is possible ; 
that is to neglect the texts of the Old Testament which do not 
directly lend themselves to a ‘ christian ’ reading, and to reduce 
the whole Bible to these few essential texts, which certainly give 
it its fundamental meaning, but all the same, form only a small 
part. There are many pages of the Old Testament which may dis- 
appoint a hasty reader who, turning to them for the first time, 
would expect to find everywhere the same religious density as in 
the great prophetical oracles. The latter constitute the heights of 
the Old Testament country, but there are great expanses below 
them. These are long roads, intersected by turnings and deviations 
of all kinds, shown us by sacred history; but the fundamental 
direction is always the same. 

These remarks are useful for giving the spiritual meaning its 
proper place when reading the Bible. Numerous texts of the Old 
Testament have in themselves a great religious beauty ; one has 
only to think of the psalms, the threats of the prophets against 
the faithless people, particular passages in Job or in the Book of 
Wisdom ; these pages retain all their value in christian times. Others 
on the contrary have a lesser value, like the interminable genealo- 
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gies, the prescriptions of the law, the lists of towns or tribes, the 
tales of military conquests, or the sometimes prosaic maxims of 
the book of Proverbs. It would be useless and ridiculous to try 
to spiritualize all that. It is through these humble realities and these 
long detours that the people of God had to travel in order slowly 
to approach the era of salvation and prepare themselves for the 
coming of the Saviour. This period was that which St. Paul calls 
the time of the patience of God. But God knew where He was 
leading Israel. For us christians, re-reading this history, the meaning 
of the march through time conducted by God appears much more 
clearly. After all, it is that which matters ; and it is perhaps that 
which will inspire in us the wish to follow in our turn the same route 
and to join the people of Israel in their quest for the Kingdom 
of God. 
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The History of Salvation in the Bible 


by Joseph DHEILLY, 


Lecturer at the * Institut Catholique’, Paris} 


Is the History of Salvation just an abstraction ? Is it possible 
to reduce it to a series of pedagogical laws, or literary forms, or 
even of principles of worship ? 

In presence of the divine and its manifestations, is there in 
man anything besides awe such as the ‘thambos’ of the 
Greek religion ? In other words, is man simply the prey of a supe- 
rior force which oppresses him, imposes moral obligations, and 
threatens him with sanctions in case of disobedience ? 

Further, does God in His Revelation, favour this attitude ? Is 
His transcendence not only the mark of the essential difference 
between Him and man, but also of the exclusion of the least point 
of contact : on one side, man, and on the other, a transcendent 
force ? Must we wait for Christ before we encounter a person ? 

It is a serious question, for the faith of our youth, when they 
begin to think for themselves and to contradict traditional princi- 
ples, a fortiori, when they find themselves in unfavourable surround- 
ings, is stamped with this vagueness, this abstraction. God is 
much more a force than a personal Being. The consequences are 
immediately visible : Christian observance becomes an obligation, 
a routine, there is an impression of inertia, a lack of spontaneity, 
a general attitude most unfavourable to the conquest of their 
faith. 

The study of Revelation can alone answer this question. We 
admit that the texts of the Old Testament which have reached us 
have only found their final form after the Exile, but we are not 
interested so much in the progressive evolution in time, but rather 
in the conviction which underlies the whole of that history. 


1See Lumen Vitae, IX (1954), 2, p.235.— Address : 23, rue Joubert, Paris IX, 
FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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FIRST STATEMENT 


God Acts as a Personal Being. 


t. If we open the Bible at the first pages an intelligent Being 
is at once revealed to us, setting an aim before man. Man has been 
created for happiness, which will consist in a participation in God’s 
wisdom. But this participation is already perceptible in a positive 
likeness, and we are therefore in the presence of a Will, a loving 
Being. At the other end of the Book, we meet Him again, in this 
Divine insistance : ** Behold, I stand at the door and knock... ”’ 
(A poce alll 20).-4 

Intelligence and Love ; these take us far away from a vague and 
mysterious force. This stands out all the more clearly as the writer 
has retained the Babylonian images, although in a purified form. 
No longer is there a divinity diffused in the multitude of deities 
which composed the pantheon of ancient paganism ; through the 
old story there breathes the spirit of monotheism, the essence of 
Israel’s faith. It is a unique and personal God Who inaugurates 
the history of the world. 

God is intelligent and loving : can these general notions be defined 
further ? 

Indubitably. Throughout the Bible an essential element appears : 
the revelation of the Name. To Moses’ question : ‘* If they ask me 
what is His Name, what shall I answer ?”’ the Voice declares : 
“Team! Yahweh’? (ie... ILE, 13a era) ss 

The essence of Him Who speaks is therefore that He exists. Beside 
Him, other gods, other beings, are not, or rather, exist only through 
Him. The name is not generic, like Baal — the Master — it does 
not merely express a conception of the divine, like El or Elohim ; 
God has a personal name which cannot be communicated to others. 


2. Moses is not satisfied with this first revelation. His religious 
activity drives him to further demands, and we have the famous 
scene in Exodus, XX XIII, 18-23 and XXXIV, 1-10; which deserves 
attention, for it more clearly defines the divine attributes. This 


1 Knox translation throughout. 


2 We are not here concerned with the question of literary or historical criticism : 
Did this revelation of the Divine Name occur in Mosaic times ? Our point is that 
God revealed Himself. 
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ancient text of Yahvist tradition throws light on another, of Elo- 
hist tradition (Exodus, XXXIII, 11), in which already we find 
ourselves in the presence of two Persons : Yahveh spoke to Moses 
face to face, as a man speaks to his friend. The text of the great 
vision is cleat (Ex., XXXIII, 18 et seq.) : God by His very nature 
is incomprehensible (cf. Deut, »IV,33; Jude, III, 22-23) and yet 
in this life, God appears as a person. The decidedly anthropomor- 
phous nature of this passage brings into relief with even greater 
force the transcendence of God, but at the same time leads us to 
an understanding of Yahveh as a person. His gesture of placing His 
hand before the face of Moses and then withdrawing it, so as to 
hide His face and be seen only from the back, is definitely a per- 
sonal action. 

As we read further we truly penetrate into the sphere of know- 
ledge of the Divine Being. God said to Moses: ‘* I know thee by 
thy name ”’ (Exodus, XX XIII, 12) and Moses replied : ‘* Make thy 
own presence known to me ”’ (the Hebrew has “‘ thy way ”’) and 
soon after he makes the extraordinary demand: ‘* Give me the 
sight of thy glory, ’’ to which God partly accedes : ‘* All my splen- 
dour shall pass before thy eyes, and I will pronounce, in thy presence, 
my own name of Yahveh.’’ And God indeed passed before him and 
pronounced His Name, making Himself further known : *‘ Yahveh, 
Yahveh, it is the Lord God, the ruler of all things, the merciful, 
the gracious ; slow to take vengeance, rich in kindness, faithful to 
his promises... *’ 1 


3. The God of the Covenant is therefore a personal God. So is 
the God Who speaks to the prophets of the period of the kings. 
Listen to the oracles of Jeremias; the expression is constantly 
recurring : So speaks Yahveh. Is this because the prophet believes 
himself to be inspired by God and so in good faith attributes to 
Him human concepts ? But this thought runs contrary to the whole 
psychology of Jeremias, who resists God’s hold upon him and does 
all he can to free himself from it. When the young man becomes 
conscious in his first vision of his predestination to the apostolate, 
he does not accept the inevitable consequence : *¢ I know not how 
to speak ; I am a child. ’’ But the Voice is pressing and admits 
of no evasion: ** A child, sayest thou ? the Lord answered. Nay, 


1 This episode in the religious life of Moses is referred to by later writers (Jer., 
ORM, SS ITA, WL 46g) VE PO. 60 15), who also find in it the aspect of a 
personal God revealing Himself to Moses. 
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I have a mission for thee to undertake, a message to entrust to 
thee. ’’ And they are not Jeremias’ own words that he is to speak, 
nor has he to evolve his personal ideas, nor give himself his own 
mission. No: “‘ I will put My words in thy mouth ”’ (Jer., 1, 4-9). 

Moreover, these words are not such as the young man would have 
wished or have chosen: ‘¢ Long have I prophesied, and still I 
clamoured against men’s wickedness, and still cried ruin ”’ (Je7., 
XX, 8). If his destiny is to build up, he does not perceive it (1,10) ; 
all his sensitivity protests at the disasters (XX, 18). So rebellion 
rises in him at times against this Being Who has imposed His will 
upon him : “* Did I think to put the Lord out of my thoughts, and 
speak no more in his name ”’ (XX, 9). Sometimes trust fails : ** Did 
it cheat me like an empty water-course, my hope in thee ? ” 
(XV, 18). But the hunter holds his prey in his net and someti- 
mes he roughly corrects His prophet : ‘‘ What, tired out so soon 
when thy rivals were on foot ? And hast thou the mettle to challen- 
ge horsemen ?”’ (XII, 5). 

There comes a day when Jeremias wants to give it all up, and the 
Lord sounds the call again, in the same words as before : ‘* Am I 
not at thy side to protect and deliver thee ? ’’ (XV, 20). 

It is inconceivable, confronted with an interior dialogue such as 
this, not to admit the personality of this God, at times so hard, but 
with Whom such profound intimacy is possible. The problem has 
also another aspect to it: this rebel is also a faithful apostle ; his 
sensitivity has been given him to further his intimacy with God. 
From the beginning of his prophetic mission to its end, his wri- 
tings reveal his simplicity and tenderness towards the God Who 
sent him (cf. XIV, 17-21). Throughout his life of suffering and con- 
tradiction we perceive an ever growing understanding of the Being 
Whose thought he is expressing, and a deepening of the intimacy 
which bound him to Him at the start. Jeremias has not given 
himself to an idea but to a Person. 


4. The same impression prevails when we reach the period of the 
return to Palestine after the Babylonian exile. Glance through the 
‘* Book of Consolation. ’? Who is the promoter of this liberation ? 
Cyrus ? No, Cyrus is only an instrument in the hands of Another. 
It is Yahveh Himself Who delivers Israel from slavery. It is He, 
Who, renewing the miracles of the ancient exodus leads His people 
back to their land. Is it a trick of literary style ? Perhaps, but its 
values lies entirely in a deep faith in the existence of a personal 
God, Who is in charge. A personal God, Who has created the world 
and announced the things that are to come. 
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Just then, at the threshold of the last stage of their history, 
comes a particularly important prophecy. It is expressed in the 
four poems called The Songs of the Servant of Yahveh. Their chief 
interest to us at this point is not in the person of the servant, but 
the identity of his Master. There is no question of an ideal to which 
he must consecrate his activity or even give his life ; the Master 
is a powerful Person Who has predestined His Servant, Who is 
the possessor of a truth to be announced to the world, Who directs 
His apostle into a path of suffering, but Who on the day appointed 
by Him, delivers him and gives him unutterable glory. This Master 
is a mysterious Person Who asks man to come to him and Who 
is able to give the Salvation which every man desires. 

In the same vein, we may recall the oracle in psalmodic style 
(Is., LXIII, 7 and seq.) where the writer, after evoking Israel’s past, 
comes to look upon Yahveh as the Father of Israel, but a father 
who is inclined to turn away from His rebellious children. Suddenly 
we hear the yearning cry of overflowing love: ‘‘ Wouldst thou 
but part heaven asunder and come down! ”’ (Js., LXIV, 1). Here 
it is not a matter of a theophany by means of a tempest as in psalm 
CXLIV, 5, a personal intervention is longed for ; let Yahveh con- 
tinue, let Him finish the work He has begun in Israel; let the 
Father come among His children. 


5. — Our enquiry would be incomplete did we not consider the 
period of Judaism. It is a time of recollection, organization, assimi- 
lation, and also of progress or continuity. The atmosphere is diffe- 
rent, but as important for our purpose. The inspired books acquire 
the form in which we possess them today ; the literary and reli- 
gious inheritance of Israel is arranged in its essential elements, 
history, law, prophecies. While wise men, following the tradition, 
draw from it applications to life, other scribes, priests or lay, medi- 
tate on the sequence of events, fortunate or unfortunate, which 
compose the history of the nation, and deduce lessons from it, 
even a philosophy of history. The pious, too, nourishing their prayer 
by a lively faith in Yahveh and their confidence of His personal 
interventions, send up to Him praises blended with thanksgiving 
and regret, in which can be at times perceived the conviction that 
He is the supreme Good of the fatihful : 

‘¢ What else does heaven hold for me, but thyself ? 

‘¢ What pleasure should I find in all thy gifts on earth ? ’’ (Ps., 
LXXII, 25). Surely such a prayer denotes attachment toa personal 
God. 
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As we come to the end of the Bible, we find a purer faith, a more 
powerful testimony. Witnesses perish, not for an idea, but for 
Yahveh : ‘* Yahveh lives! ”’ 

The prophets are no more ; the old Covenant, as announced by 
Jeremias, takes an increasingly inward direction. Already we sense 
the presence of the God Who speaks to the heart. 

The problem of retribution, that blind alley to the men of the 
Old Testament, is solved, not in theory, but in the coming of a 
personal God : ‘¢ The souls of the just are in the hands of God... 
and the Lord will be their King for ever ’? (Wisdom, III, 1-8). 

All this seems to us to be, not the result of an intellectual evolu- 
tion directed by an historical pseudo-determinism, but the achieve- 
ment of an active Divine intelligence, ruling all things by number, 
weight and measure, adapting His means to the end in view. 


6. — However, it does not all end with the Old Testament. The 
New Testament brings us, over and above this certitude of God’s 
design and the Intelligence which conceived it, an appreciable 
addition in the Person and teaching of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For some, Jesus hides the Father, the human nature of the 
Divine Word acting like a screen, We must not forget that He is 
the image of the Invisible God, and we must often return to the 
unforgettable pages in which St. John gives the teaching of Jesus 
concerning the Father. Nourished by the Old Testament, resuming 
in himself humanity and even more precisely being himself the 
fruit of the old Covenant, He is able to speak of Yahveh as only 
He can (John, I, 18). If He calls Himself the Son, it is in relation 
to the Father. The King Whose Kingdom He has come to establish 
in order one day to hand it over to Him, (J Cor., XV, 24), is no 
abstract idea, but a Person like Himself: ‘* My Father and I are 
one ’’ (John, X, 30). The first conscious act of His human life is 
one of obedience to the Father ; it is to accomplish His Will that 
He will follow the way from the Crib to the Cross. He will never 
be alone, for His Father is always with Him (John, XVI, 32). His 
intimacy with the Father will be the model of His union with the 
faithful, and it is to the Father that He will give back His life on 
the Cross (Luke, XXIII, 46). 

St. Paul follows to disengage from his personal revelations and 
from Christian tradition the intellectual presentation of the great 
truths which Christ has given His Church. Once again, the persona- 
lity of the Father will be emphasized : 

‘* To Him be glory for ever and ever. Amen! ”’ 
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Pedagogical Conclusions. — 1. From the point of view of metho- 
dology, and to add weight to the argument, it is advisable not to 
pass continually from the historical plane to the theological, but 
to remain habitually on the former. 

2. When giving examples, keep the guiding line that the God of 
Salvation is a personal Being, for He is Intelligence and Love. There 
is a Divine plan which is unfolding towards an end easy to discern : 
God is carrying out this plan for the sake of man’s happiness. 

3. Above all, it is desirable to pursue this study into the life 
of the Church in general and more particularly in that of every 
Christian. It is important to show that God acts personally within 
each of us in the matter of our salvation, and that He expects us 
to have personal relations with Him (prayer and sacraments, but 
also our conception of our Faith and our testimony as Christians). 


SECOND STATEMENT 


God Realizes His Plan of Salvation by Means of Men. 


The Old Testament, the story of Salvation, will therefore be pre- 
sented as history. So far we have demonstrated that the author 
of our salvation is a person and we must go on to prove that this 
history is not an abstraction, but contains living characters ; either 
collectively, in the Chosen People, or individually, in Abraham, 
Moses, David, Isaiah, St. Paul and others. 


I. — First we have the People, who can be considered collecti- 
vely. They come to birth, or, if we prefer, a primordial root, in 
Abraham : ‘* Our father Abraham, ”’ as the Jewish contemporaries 
of Jesus called him. 

Arrived at an adult age, they receive their maturity through 
Moses : the Hebrew people engage themselves by an adult act and 
contract the Covenant of Sinai. 

They are now embarked on their adult life. Before them opens a 
magnificent future, but one for which they must fight. First, the 
conquest of the soil: Chanaan ; then the mastery over their own 
soul, which is not yet ready for the great hope, still wrapped in 
mystery, which already animates it. And so through weakness, 
through suffering also, the Chosen People make their way. Men of 
God will be placed in their path to remind them of the Covenant ; 
they have committed themselves and have no right to fail, in 
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fact, it is their duty to be faithful. Sometimes men will appear to 
prevent despair: ‘¢ Our hope is dead. *” Others will teach that 
Yahveh is not only the God of Sinai but is everywhere, sees and 
directs everything, that He is not only dimly apprehended in the 
thunder and lightning, but that His word is quite near (** in thy 
mouth and in thyheart, so that thou mayest accomplishit ”’ Deut., 
XXX, 14). Again, unceasingly men will repeat that the old Covenant 
is not an external thing, written on tables of stone, its observance 
only a matter of gestures and rites, but that it belongs to an inte- 
rior order. God wants to lead His people back into the desert to 
speak to their hearts; Yahveh is not only an exacting Master, 
but for Israel a spouse always ready to forgive, that the suffering 
He imposes is nothing but a bush of thorns placed across the path 
to prevent further betrayal, and that the love of the first espousal 
is always ready to blossom again. 

Many illusions will fall like scales from their eyes. ‘* Give us a 
king like other nations, ’’ the heads of the tribes said to Samuel. 
And these long-desired kings gave way to their ambitions and 
made them a people like other people, they, the chosen of God, to 
whom God had said : *‘ Be holy because I am holy. ’’ Swept away 
in this mirage, the nation followed, or most of it, forgetting that 
it was made for God and not for human glory. And God made use 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians to force this people to look to 
Him (Zach., XII, 10). Israel in exile was henceforth to be erased 
from the map of the nations. But in this hard trial a revival would 
be prepared. 

Back in Palestine through the good grace of Cyrus, the anointed 
of God, the Jews gathered together in a religious community, 
tried to understand the teaching of the prophets better, and also 
the Covenant in their possession and the law manifesting the will 
of Yahveh. It was not perfection, but the ** Jewish soul ’’ was born 
and sought expression ; sacrifices were offered, but it was realized 
that the true sacrifice is a heart bruised in repentance ; there was 
poverty, but it was known that the true “* poor of Yahveh ”’ is he 
who recognizes his sin and delivers himself into the hands of God. 
Finally, a profound faith in the Holy One of Israel was achieved, 
the duties dependent on that faith were faced, and in the dark hours 
the prospect of martyrdom was accepted. Love of Jerusalem and 
the Temple, the hope of wonderful glory in the future, are blended 
with the conception of a spiritual Jerusalem in which all the heathen 
nations, converted to the true God, will come to adore in a real 
Sanctuary built by Yahveh’s faithful people (Dan., IX, 24) in the 
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midst of whom the Redeemer of Israel will dwell. And as the years 
of preparation are put behind them and the people arrive at the 
fulness of their spiritual stature, an immense hope grows in them : 
‘** He Who is to come ”’ will no longer delay. The Kingdom of God 
will come, welcomed by the whole of creation ; no doubt the Son 
of David will have his part to play, or perhaps a Son of Man will 
receive his investiture from Heaven ; but in any case, the eyes of 
the people will soon see the salvation prepared by God for those 
who sit in darkness, in fulfilment of His promise to Abraham. 

But this is only one side of the dyptich. Does Christ’s coming 
involve the end of the Jewish nation ? Yes, in its racial, legal, 
religious and geographical contexts. No, in its true role of peda- 
gogue or mediator. Their faith remains, and the Christian can pray 
with the Jew ; the Covenant with God holds good ; every day the 
Kingdom of God is established, but its spread is beyond expecta- 
tion owing to the presence of Christ. The real people of God know 
no earthly bounds ; the true adorers adore the Father in spirit and 
in truth. In the restricted sense of the word, the Jew is no more ; 
the believer takes his place, he who believes that the time is ful- 
filled and who lives in the time of grace. 

Thus not only the New Testament, but the whole history of the 
Church is opened up to us, with an admirable introduction. Through 
the magnificent doorway of the Old Testament we penetrate into 
the Sanctuary of the New. 


2. — To pass from the people to zmdividuals. Besides the anony- 
mous crowd which we have been considering, the members of 
which are unknown to us, there are more striking personalities who 
are landmarks on the road. We must turn our attention to them, 
for God’s salutary action is exercised through individuals. 

There is nothing to hinder us from turning to symbolism here and 
there ; in the story of Jacob’s struggle with the angel, we see man 
grappling with God; in the epic of Samson we visualize Israel 
caught between his instincts and his ideal ; in the edifying story 
of Tobias we discern the dawn of a conjugal spirituality ; in those 
of Judith and Esther we find a few of the traits of the ideal woman. 
But this is not the starting point. 

The point is to lead to the discovery of the meaning of God’s 
action, and the preliminary questions are: To whom does God 
address Himself ? What does He ask ? What did man answer ? 

For pedagogical reasons it is best to group the characters round 
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an idea,even if it involves a temporary neglect of secondary 
details. 


a) Thus, what God demands of Abraham is a living faith. This 
demand on the part of God leads to a spiritual evolution which 
we have to trace, the transformation of a man. When He wants to 
lay the foundations of the faith of the Chosen People, God addresses 
Himself to a human being. Hence it is easy to understand that the 
true children of Abraham will be those who are willing to follow 
the same route, to let themselves be transformed like the Patri- 
arch. For them as for him the reward is joy, that joy which Christ 
said that their great ancestor had felt (John VIII, 52). 


b) Moses can be looked upon as the man whom God called to be 
the complete leader. When He wants to make all these Hebrews 
into a nation, an ethnic unity, type of the future Christian commu- 
nity, it is once more to an individual that God addresses Himself, 
to turn him into a leader. God works at the task Himself, using 
historical circumstances or the wills, frequently hostile, of the men 
of the hour. But He is careful that His instrument shall react and 
keep his own personality. It is from this point of view that Moses’ 
vocation should be studied — the objections starting forth and 
dying away, momentary refusals followed by unlimited acquies- 
cence. 

But the realization of salvation is another matter. Here we have 
the mediator moulding in his powerful hands the men who have 
followed him out of Egypt and establishing between them and 
God a Covenant which is to be the foundation of the people called 
to prepare for the coming of the Messiah and for the new Covenant 
which the Son of God will later inaugurate Himself. Salvation also 
means that the leader is exposed to jealousy and ingratitude. Moses 
is indeed a great man, even if his mission at times exceeds his 
powers and crushes him. He is a leader who has given himseff to a 
work which he knows will be carried on after him. And that is 
why, in spite of men’s rebellions and nature’s obstacles, he is one 
with his vocation, and finds rest and satisfaction only when God 
speaks to him as a friend to a friend and allows him a glimpse of 
His divinity. 

Abraham has trenched the soil (faith), Moses has built there on 
solid foundations (Covenant). 


¢) In place of lengthy discussions about the institution of the 
kingship, we suggest a study of David as being more efficacious. He 
was the king after God's heart, the one who proved the possibility 
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of harmony between the new régime and fidelity to the Mosaic 
covenant. 

But as he is so * human,’ there is no difficulty in grasping his 
religious reactions in the details of his temporal activities ; the 
happy man and the king of unity ; the tempted king and the unhap- 
py king ; David’s religion and the part he is called upon to play in 
the future messianism, here are a few starting points ; these sub- 
jects would certainly help in the discernment of the broad lines in 
the activities of a king who, in spite of weaknesses which had pain- 
ful consequences, knew how to demonstrate a remarkable fidelity 
to God of a rare quality. 


d) But no doubt we shall linger longer over the Prophets, for 
here there is an absorbing study, if only concerning their vocation. 
That of the three great prophets — Isaiah, Jeremias and Eze- 
chiel — is capable of shedding much light on our subject. They 
are three very different personalities, and God makes use of them 
as such in His design. 

Without now pausing at Jeremias, the man of contradictions, the 
prophet without consolation, it will be enough to point out rapidly 
how the holiness of Yahveh as Isaiah sees it determines the orien- 
tation of the prophet’s preaching. Here can be discerned the 
progress in the spiritual perfection of the Chosen People, as also 
a fidelity to the Mosaic Covenant which, like a seed cast into the 
ground, has produced a shoot and an ear of corn which is now be- 
ginning to ripen. But the scene of the trisagion, the glowing coal 
and the mission shows us what the divine actioncan accomplish 
in a soul. The salvation offered to the people is in this case already 
applied to an individual. And the conclusion can be drawn that 
salvation is first of all the work of sanctity and would be impossible 
without it. 

The strained nervosity of Ezechiel is no obstacle to the divine 
action, but merely gives a particular colour to the transmission 
of the message without altering it in any way. The connection be- 
tween the drama which is played out in Ezechiel’s life and that of 
the entire chosen people exiled in Babylon will provide a suppie- 
mentary element of interest to our study. The prophet’s life becom- 
ing a sign for his contemporaries, including the death of his wife, 
indicates — and how clearly ! — to what extent the saving action 
of God affects the individual. 


e) The final period — the expectation of the Messiah — will be 
more difficult to study through individuals, for we have no personali- 
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ties like those of Abraham, Moses or the Prophets. We gladly turn 
to the Psalmists, for the Sages are more difficult to discern in their 
writings, which are more impersonal, and to a certain extent less 
Jewish, because more international. The reactions of the faithful 
to Yahveh are clearly felt in the Psalms. A too superficial observa- 
tion may unveil a certain pharisaism, the pride of the ‘ righ- 
teous’? man, but we cannot help being struck by that sense of 
God which finds an outlet in the praise of creation or of the divine 
interventions in history. How can we avoid being touched by these 
appeals to a just God, but also a loving One ? Either in the theme 
of the shepherd : ‘* God is my shepherd ; I shall lack nothing ”’ 
(XXII, 1), or in that of the inheritance (XXIII, 1), ‘* It is the 
Lord I claim for my prize: the Lord who fills my cup ”’ (Douai 
version : ‘ heritage ’) (XV, 5). God is thought of as not merely a 
master — He is still the Lord — but also as a Person Who loves 
and is loved. Does not this psalm begin thus : *‘ Keep me safe, Lord, 
I put my trust in thee, ’’ and end with the same note: ‘“* I know 
no other content but clinging to God ? ’”’ (XV, 1 and 11). 

Without lingering over psalm LXXII, already mentioned — ‘** To 
be with God is my delight ’’ (LX XII, 28) — we come to psalms 
XLII-XLIII, a part of which has been retained by the Roman 
liturgy as preparation for Mass. This deported Levite, an ancient 
harpist in the temple at Jerusalem, who, in the face of blasphemous 
reflections which drive him to despair, reacts by an act of hope 
frequently renewed — ‘* Wait for God’s help... My champion and 
my God ’’ — is he not the parallel to Jeremias, unable to go to 
the Temple without risking his life and in whom revolt and despair 
sometimes rumbled ? 


f) In the New Testament, the actions of John the Baptist and 
the character of Peter wiil provide the elements for a similar study. 
Here we should like to draw attention to the apostle St. Paul. If 
we are very careful to define beforehand his psychology before the 
conversion on the road to Damascus, it will be easy to study the 
radical transformation which follows that decisive moment. Jesus of 
Nazareth, Whom Paul considered as a heretic, a false Messiah, 
the destroyer of the religious unity of the Jewish nation, has now 
become Paul’s whole life — ‘*‘ For me to live is Christ ?? — , He 
before Whom Paul jays his conquests, Who will pronounce words 
that no human ear could understand, Who has reserved for His 


apostle the crown which the victor receives when he has run his 
course. 
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Pedagogic consideration. — From the pedagogic point of view it 
does not seem necessary to study the history of salvation by giving 
an exposition of pure ideas. For instance, consider the different 
points of speculative theology : God, man; the Creation, Revela- 
tion, the Covenant, Punishment, the Last Things, seem to us to be 
excluded entirely. Experience is all against such an attempt. On 
the contrary, starting with a personality like Abraham for the 
study of faith, discovering its origin and progress, the personal 
part and God's part, the raising of the individual together with 
the persistence of his imperfections, the intellectual side but 
also the element of realisation, the close union of faith with 
hope and charity to urge a unique march forward to God, here 
we are likely to achieve a happy result, for our youth needs 
to start from the practical side of things, and are encouraged by 
the realization that others before them have acted as they do, felt 
the same difficulties, found themselves faced whith problems in 
life similar to theirs. The application comes later, according to 
eircumstances. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of salvation is therefore not a collection of events 
which leads through an abstract activity to a philosophical idea. 
The history of salvation is not to be treated as a collection of 
theological theses in which historical events merely play the part of 
scriptural arguments. 

The history of salvation is primarily God’s undertaking. By 
nature a unique undertaking, but fragmentary when in contact 
with its recipients, men. An undertaking which causes us to perceive 
the existence of an intelligent and loving Being, whose design of 
love has no other motive than to bestow on certain of His creatures 
the happiness for which He made them. 

But, we said, this action of God is addressed to men. Not to man 
in general, but to persons. In the course of biblical history, besides 
the Chosen People, personalities appear, strongly individual, in who- 
se lives God has entered. In them salvation is first realized, by 
faith, hope and love. Through them God has prepared the salvation 
which He wished to give the world in His Son. 

Jesus has come, and the history continues. By means of another 
community, the Church, composed of other people, but equally 
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of individuals. And in them the salvation manifested in Jesus 
Christ is accomplished. We ourselves belong to this Church, and 
in us, as in Abraham or in Moses, God’s plan is achieved. 

To make this understood by those around us will be to help God 
in its realization, not only in others but also in ourselves. 


The Efficacy of the Word of God 


by Ignace DE LA POTTERIE, S. J., 


Lecturer in Holy Scripture at the Jesuit Faculty of Theology, Lowvain 


If the Christians of our time are returning to Holy Scripture, 
it is not through pure transitory curiosity nor merely from interest 
in a religious form of literature. It would seem that they are begin- 
ning to understand that the Word of God may have an irreplaceable 
part to play in our life of faith. The Holy Spirit has been arousing 
in the Church today that hunger for the Word of God of which 
the prophet Amos speaks (8, 11). We wish here briefly to emphasize 
this spiritual value of bible-reading, and attempt to show what are 
the conditions under which it can be realized. 

The Bible does not deliver up its riches at the first contact. 
That explains why some Christians experience a kind of inertia 
or even repulsion to the reading of it, as a recent enquiry has 
shown. ! The chief reason for this is the lackof training and prepara- 
tion amongst most non-teaching laymen. Too often, they only 
retain the memory, vague enough, of a series of anecdotes, amusing 
or odd, in sacred history, having no connection with their inner 
religious life. They do not therefore see any profit in returning to it. 

Let us begin by dispelling an illusion. It would be a mistake 
to look in the Bible for ‘ edifying ’ or ‘ pious ’ literature, as though 
we ought to be able to find anywhere and at once nourishment for 
our interior life. There is no doubt that the reading of the Imitation, 
St. Francis de Sales, or St. John of the Cross is more directly 
profitable for some. And yet, it is an undeniable fact that in christian 
tradition, the spiritual authors and saints have, as though by 
instinct, always gone back to the Word of God as being the most 
abundant spring and the richest source for their life of faith. 
Remember what St. Thérése of Lisieux said : ** If I open a book, 


1A. M. Henry, O. P., Les catholiques lisent-tls la Bible ? inthe Suppl. a la Vie 
Spirituelle, IV (1950), pp. 84-98. 
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even the most beautiful, the most touching, my heart immediately 
shuts up, and I read without being able to understand, or, if I 
understand, my mind stops without being able to meditate. In this 
powerlessness, Holy Scripture and the Imitation come to my help ; 
in them, I find a solid, hidden and pure manna. But above all, it is 
in the Gospel that I find support in my prayer ; I can always draw 
from it what is necessary for my poor little soul. ’? 4 

That is not a result to be attained all at once. In order to arrive 
at it, we must, so to speak, submit ourselves to the divine Master. 
We must recall the true meaning of the Word of God. It is not 
a spiritual book for christians of the 20 century, but the book of 
the Revelation of God, culminating in Christ. No doubt, the central 
and most important point of the revealed mystery is, according 
to the striking formula of St. Paul, ‘‘ Christ in you, the hope of 
glory ”’ (Col., 1, 27). But these New Testament riches will not stand 
out in relief nor strike a chord in us unless they are perceived as 
being the end of a long preparation, and unless they find us suffi- 
ciently prepared. It is thus that the benefit of the whole Bible for 
Christians can be realized, the enrichment which reading the Old 
Testament can bestow upon us. 

Let us also remark in passing that many pages of the Old Testa- 
ment are in themselves very beautiful and can give us, better than 
all later passages, the profound sense of the greatness and holiness 
of God. But we do not wish to dwell on that aspect, but rather on 
the history of salvation as such, as the long preparation needed 
for the discovery of the mystery of Jesus. Its pedagogical value 
is to be found precisely there, and to grasp it, we have to discover 
something more in the biblical stories than isolated anecdotes, and 
to insert them in the general history of the people of God ; we must 
also gradually find out the chief pinnacles, the major themes of 
revelation, those themes which progress throughout the Bible, 
always become richer, to end in the christian mysteries, for instance, 
the themes of sin, of the covenant, the promises, messianic hopes, 
salvation, the Kingdom. Orchestrated into a vast whole, these 
themes, reappearing in the New Testament, will display all their 
riches to us. 

Moreover, it is not simply a question of understanding better 
the objective and historical preparation which preceded the total 
revelation ; we ourselves have to undergo a similar preparation. 
For the history of Israel is our own. Does not the Church wish us to 


1 Story of a Soul, Lisieux (1909), p. 146. 
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understand this very thoroughly when she makes us go through 
the whole cycle of the history of salvation in her liturgical prayer 
each year ? We were all born sinners, we all commit sins ; it is most 
profitable for us to experience again in the story of Genesis, the 
curse which is brought down by every movement of revolt against 
God ; much more than by an abstract definition, the meditation 
on these pages of our spiritual journey can give us the inner convic- 
tion that we belong to a race of sinners, and give rise in us to a 
horror of sin. And when we observe how slowly Israel progressed 
towards the light, it is the inertia of men and of ourselves in face 
of God’s gift which is manifested before our eyes ; when on the 
contrary, we see this sinful people developing an ardent aspiration 
towards Him Who should come to save them from their iniquities, 
we can make those sentiments our own, and share in this profound 
longing for Christ ; it is the experience of Advent, which is ours 
each year. ** There is a correspondence between the history of 
the salvation of the world and that of the salvation of the individual 
soul. Under these conditions, the religious history of mankind is no 
longer a matter of pure curiosity... that of the individual soul is no 
longer an isolated drama which each one lives through alone, but 
we can find in it the echo of the great drama of the Universe... 
If this is so, it is because the successive moments of preparation, 
like the ulterior development, are not so much stages, disappearing 
as soon as they have been passed through, but spiritual dispositions 
to be acquired one after the other. ’’ 1 

The Old Covenant was, however, only a preparation. For a 
christian, the Word of God will be far more efficacious in the texts 
of the New Testament, especially in the Gospels ; it is they which 
speak to us at length of Jesus, the Revealer and our model. ? 
These four short books are at once more and less than a biography 
of Jesus. Composed at least thirty years after the events, they 
represent the setting down in writing of the preaching and testi- 
mony of the primitive Church concerning Christ ; they are therefore 


1Y. pE MontcHEutIL, Legons sur le Christ, Paris, 1949, chap. IL: La préparation 
du Christ, pp. 27-28. 

2+« It is there (in the New Testament) that we find our mysteries expressed in 
the very form in which God willed to reveal them and therefore the most striking 
and most easily assimilated form ; they keep us in contact, in some sort directly, 
with the unique Revealer, Our Lord Jesus Christ. That explains why, on reading 
them, we gain a sense of faith, a supernatural spirit, that nothing else can commu- 
nicate. ’’ J. BonsIRVEN, S. J., La lecture del Ecvriture Sainte, in Rev. des comm. relig., 


1929, pp. 146-147. 
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already the expression of a real attitude of faith, recognizing in the 
acts and words of Jesus of Nazareth the manifestation of the Son 
of God. They are the picture of the activity and the preaching of 
Christ as the Holy Spirit willed to establish it for the Church, 
so that she could nourish her faith and piety. When taking up 
these pages of the Gospel, in the spirit in which they were written, 
we can in our turn discover in them the mystery of Jesus. As for 
the epistles of St. Paul and St. John, they are a new penetration 
of this mystery in the light of faith. It is there that we shall find 
the fullest and richest expression of the chief aspects of our super- 
natural life. We must always return.to these texts. They represent 
the last stage in the revelation of the divine plan. Thus, it can be 
seen that it is chiefly the reading of the New Testament which can 
become an abundant source of spiritual life and christian wisdom. 

By this we also understand another aspect of this efficacy of the 
Word of God, which has always been held by tradition ; that is, 
that the inspired text does not merely tell the history of salvation, 
it is also an actual and living word, directly addressed to the Church 
of today, that she may live by it ; it is a word which, in the Church 
and through her preaching, addresses all christians. The Spirit Who 
inspired the Scripture is the same Who lives in the Church and in 
each one of us, working always at the same work of sanctification. 
Christ said that the role of the Holy Spirit would be to teach us all 
things, to remind us of all that He said (Jv, 14, 26), to make us 
understand His words, to make us able to enter into the whole 
truth (J7, 16, 13). By that means He promised us the gift of penetra- 
tion of the Scriptures, that gift which on the Paschal evening He 
communicated for the first time to the disciples of Emmaiis. Now, 
the mystery contained in the Scriptures is exactly the mystery of 
our supernatural life ; the highest realities of which the Bible speaks 
are identical to the realities of grace acting in our souls. When 
meditating on the Scripture, we are penetrating into the very 
mystery of our faith. We can understand that bible-reading can 
have a real supernatural efficacy for us. 

That is moreover taught explicitly in the Scriptures. For the 
Bible, the Word is not merely communication of the thought of 
God, it is also a divine power and action, it brings life, wisdom, 
grace, salvation. According to St. James, it is by the word of truth 
that we have been born into the divine life (James, 1, 18). The 
fourth gospel tells us that this word is spirit and life for us (Jn, 6, 
63, 68). St. Paul seems to dwell with predilection on this doctrine. 
He writes to his disciple Timothy : *¢ thou canst remember the holy 
learning thou hast been taught from childhood upwards. This will 
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train thee up for salvation... everything in the scripture... educates 
us in holy living ”’ (2 Tim., 3, 15-16) ; for the action of the word 
is sanctifying (1 Tim., 4, 15) ; it is ‘a divine force for salvation ’ 
(Rom., I, 16), and conveys all its power to us who believe (I Thess., 
2, 13); that is why the word of Christ must dwell in us in all its 
riches (Col., 3, 16). Isaiah had already insisted on this active 
characteristic of the divine Word : ‘* Once fallen from the sky, does 
rain or snow return to it ? Nay, it refreshes earth, soaking into it 
and making it fruitful, to provide the sower with fresh seed, the 
hungry mouths with bread. So it is with the word by these lips of 
mine once uttered ; it will not come back, an empty echo, the way. 
it went ; all my will it carries out, speeds on its errand ”’ (Is., 55, 
10-11). The epistle to the Hebrews echoes this doctrine, explaining 
in magnificent terms how the Word ought to dwell in us : ‘¢ God’s 
word to us is something alive, full of energy; it can penetrate 
deeper than any two-edged sword, reaching the very division 
between soul and spirit, between joints and marrow, quick to 
distinguish every thought and design in our hearts ”’ (4, 12). If 
the Word of God should penetrate into the most intimate parts of 
ourselves to shape us to the image of Sons of God, we can under- 
stand what an important role it will have at the end of time. We 
read in St. John that on the day of Judgment we shall be judged on 
our attitude to the Word of God: ‘*‘ The message I have uttered will 
be your judge on the last day ”’ (Jn, 12, 48). 

The Church has made this teaching her own. St. Ambrose, in 
almost Pauline terms, says that at the reading of the gospel during 
the liturgical office a power comes from this celestial word. 1 
St. Jerome wrote this celebrated phrase : ‘‘ He who is ignorant of 
the Scriptures, is ignorant of the strength of God and His wisdom : 
to be ignorant of the Scripture is to be ignorant of Christ (1gnoratio 
Scripturarum ignoratio Christi est). ’’ ? And in the recent encyclicals 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs, we could find several passages which 
teach the same doctrine. * In addition, we see in the life of the great 
saints, for instance, St. Angela of Foligno, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Thérése of the Child Jesus, how increasingly large a place the 
Holy Scripture took in their spiritual life. 


* 
* * 


1St. AMBROSE, De Noe et avca, XII, 70; P. L., 14, 395. 

2 St. JEROME, Prol. in Isaiam; P. L., 24, 17. 

3 For instance, in the encyclical *‘ Spiritus Paraclitus ’ of Benedict XV (1920) : 
‘6 The love of Christ is the most important and sweetest fruit that we gain from 
the study of the Scriptures ; ’’ cf. Enchiridion Biblicum, 1954”, n. 491. 
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Reading the Bible brings us to the very source of divine revela- 
tion, and hence its importance. Let us hope that the religious 
revival which is apparent nowadays amongst many Christians may 
be nourished also at this source.! For contact with Scripture, 
prudently undertaken, can only produce excellent fruits, as much 
for preaching, pastoral work and education, as for the spiritual life 
of each one. What we shall gain by it will be a growth in our sense 
of God, a discovery of the living God. 


1 We may here recommend an article by Fr. T. G. CuirFitot, O. P., Comment 
live la Bible ? in La Vie spirituelle, Oct. 1949, pp. 232-261. 


The Bible and Modern Man 


by Charles MOELLER 


Lecturer at Louvain University 1 


‘* To be ignorant of the Scriptures is to be ignorant of Christ. 
This saying of St. Jerome’s is coming to be increasingly well 
understood by the Christians of this half of the century. If Chris- 
tianity is the ‘‘ Word of God to the world, ’’ the Bible also ought 
to be ‘ proclaimed ; ’ it is therefore useful to ask ourselves what 
are the stepping stones and obstacles that it encounters in the soul 
of modern man. The subject being immense, we must perforce 
limit ourselves to some essential observations. 

It is obvious that the biblical categories of thought represent 
an entirely original world; it is enough to compare scriptural * hu- 
manism ’ with classical, for example with Greco-Latin, to realize 
the contrast. ? To the eyes of Celsus, Christianity appeared as an 
‘¢ absurd, barbaric, doctrine, intended for uncultured people. ’? The 
idea that the wisdom of men is ‘ folly’ before God, was bound 
to be a rude blow to the defender of Greek culture. 


Celsus saw very well that the foundation of the biblical paradox is the 
incarnation of God, the central point of the new faith. He says: ‘** For if... 


1 The Abbé Charles MOELLER was born in 1912 at Brussels. Doctor of Theology 
at the University of Louvain. Professor of Poetry at the Institut Saint-Pierre at 
Jette-Brussels, from 1942-1954. Maitre de Conférences at Louvain University 
from 1949 to 1954. Lecturer at the same University since October 1954, and Di- 
rector of the ‘ Home Congolais. ’ Writings: Humanisme et Sainteté, 1946 ; Sagesse 
grecque et Pavadoxe chrétien, 1948 (Scriptores catholici prize, 1948) ; Littévature du 
XX siécle et Christianisme, vol. I, Silence de Dieu, 1953 ; vol. II, La foi en Jésus- 
Christ, 1954 (Vossaert Prize of the Académie Belge de Langue et Littérature Fran- 
caises). Mentalité contemporaine et Evangélisation (Cahier de Lumen Vitae, no. VII), 
*955. — Address: Rue Vésale, 34, Louvain, BELGIuM (Editor’s note). 

2Cf. La Bible et le Prétre, coll. Etudes de Pastovale, No. 5, Louvain, Nauwelaerts, 
1951, the chapter on Bible et Humanisme, pp. 241-294, giving directions for biblical 
dialogue in middle schools. 
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the Christians... hold that a God or a Son of God descended or should descend 
on earth as a judge of earthly things, that is the most shameful of their 
pretentions ; and there is no need for a long discourse to refute it. What 
sense would there be in a journey like that for a God ? Would it be in order 
to learn what happens among men ? But does he not know everything ? 
Is he then incapable, given his divine power, to help them without sending 
someone bodily for that purpose ? Or ought he to be compared to an upstart, 
formerly unknown to the people and impatient to exhibit himself to their 
gaze by parading his riches ?... And if, as the Christians state, he came to 
help men to re-enter the right path, why did he not remember this duty 
before leaving them to wander astray during so many centuries ? If God 
descends in person to mankind, he has abandoned the dwelling which is his. 
He turns the universe upside down at one stroke. Now, if the least particle of 
this universe is changed, the whole will be destroyed... God is good, he is 
beautiful, he is happy ; his position is the finest and best. If he descends to 
men, it means that he is subject to change and this change will (necessarily) 
be from good to bad, from beautiful to ugly, from happy to unfortunate, 
from very good to very bad. Who would will such a change ? Besides, that 
which is mortal is, by nature, subject to vicissitudes, transformations. But 
that which is immortal remains, by essence, always identical to itself. God 
could not therefore undergo a change of this kind. ’’ + 

Through very arbitrary simplifications, an exact sense of the central 
Christian fact emerges: God ‘ moves; ’ He enters history ; the Christian 
Faith is founded on an historical event, which renews history and has deci- 
sive repercussions on the progress of the universe in space and time. Newman 
often stated, for example, that the Christian revelation is not so much a 
‘sacred doctrine,’ the manifestation of eternal, supernatural, truths, as 
essentially an historical event, ‘ a truth which has happened ; ’ the Bible is 
the first * period ’ of it, the * period of the Church ’ continues throughout 
the centuries. ? It is from this paradoxical contrast that we must start if we 
want to examine the position of the modern mind confronted with the Bible. 


1. The Categories of Biblical Thought. 


The mode of thought, the manner of looking at things and of 
representing them, the conception of time and space and the idea 
of truth are very different according to whether one looks at 
them from Athens or from Jerusalem. It is the same with the vision 
of man, observing matter in itself. Hence, original visions of God, 
love, society, which ‘* scandalize, ’’? as they scandalized the audi- 
tors of St. Paul at Athens. 


‘Quoted in Pierre DE LABRIOLLE, La réaction paienne, Paris, 1942, pp. 117 and 
I19-120. 
* Cf. Chalkedon, vol. III, Wurtzburg, 1954, pp. 421-22. 
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The Hebraic mode of thought is dynamic, while that of the Greek is more 
static, measured, occupied with order. All the Hebrew verbs express move- 
ment, action, the subject of which is conceived of as a person. The verb haya, 
to be, is not used as a copulative, but has always a direct, active, personal, 
meaning : God is Being par excellence, and all being has its root in Him. The 
dabar, word, has something dynamic in it, it is a force, of which the creative 
Word of God is the strongest, while the Greek Jogos evokes primarily the idea 
of order, and then that of speaking, reasoning, counting. 

As regards the manner of looking at things and representing them, the 
Hebrew is not interested in the aspect of beings (Aussehen) and the biblical 
descriptions do not make us see the object presented ; the Hebrew is more 
concerned with the impression produced (Eindruck), the significance. The 
Greek, on the contrary, is a willing onlooker, and thew orld is for him a 
theatron, the object of theory ; for the Hebrew it is the place of action. 

The problem of space and time can now be understood. The Greeks have a 
cyclic idea of time, of which the regular and immutable course of the stars 
gives the image and measure ; there is, properly speaking, no history ; the 
true values exist out of time, a4 do not grow old. The Hebrew, on the con- 
trary, has a more rhythmic conception (the alternation of day and night, 
summer and winter) ; facts, events, are of most importance ; the life of the 
people of God, in time, is grasped as a whole. To the fine shades of meaning 
in the forms of the Greek conjugations, the Hebrew only offers two, the perfect 
and imperfect (the finished or unfinished action) ; the Hebrew is no immobile 
observer watching movement from the outside and tracing its zones ; he 
takes part in the action and brings it to its end. 

Finally, the Greek seeks truth, aletheia (that which is unveiled, manifest, 
clear), the objective, impersonal and immutable, while the Hebrew looks 
for certitude (the root aman evokes what is firm, solid, sure) and the personal 
aspect of truth is emphasized ; for the Hebrew, God can be trusted unreser- 
vedly (the ‘ faith, ’ which we find in the Pauline texts). 

Biblical psychology is not dualist (body-soul), but ‘ trichotomic,’ since it 
makes the distinction in man of body, soul and spirit. The body, for instance, 
instead of being the‘ prison ’ of the soul, is ‘‘ the deep rooting of the being 
in the reality of the visible world, its submission to the exigencies of exi- 
stence.’’ The soul is the moving ambiance of life which, in the intimacy of 
the body, vibrates, feels, sees and thinks, feeling in its subtlety the rhythms 
of the creation whose resonances it transposes. The spirit is the principle 
and living root of the personality, which sheds the light of eternity on the 
secret affinities of body and soul, connecting them in the choice of a unique 
love ; the spirit, is that which says ‘ I,’ the ‘ Me ’ who leans over the open 
abyss at the frontiers of the created ; it is this me who says ‘ thon ; ’ lucidity, 
lost in another lucidity, where knowledge becomes love, where it is also 


PP. 652-53, of the book by T. Boman, Das Hebraische Denken im Vergleich mit dem 


1] quote here the review byy ‘if GIBLET, Coll. re 1954 (vol. XXIV), 
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acceptance of the entire universe, which —likea reef of porous coral in which 
each being is welded to the other in an order established in advance, — offers 
itself to the vivifying waves of the Spirit. In other words, the depths of the 
human being are laid open to the visitation of the divine Spirit ; it is there 
that the espousals of God and man take place. In the same way, the ‘ flesh ’ 
does not signify ‘ matter ’ as opposed to disincarnate‘ spirit, ’ but the whole 
created being, in its weakness, changeableness, fragility, as the opposite of 
the ‘ spirit, ? which is power and the force of divinity. From the same view- 
point, the ‘ carnality ’ of love, always so hard to integrate into its spiritual 
aspect, when we think in ‘ Hellenic > terms, becomes the site of the incarna- 
tion of divine love : the Song of Songs is the example of this biblical dialectic ; 
the most concrete realism of amorous imagery is pregnant with uncreated 
love ; St. Paul can speak of marriage as a ‘‘ high mystery, I am applying 
(these words) here to Christ and His Church ”’ (Eph., V, 32).? 


We must become semites in our spiritual thought if we are to 
enter into any profound understanding of the essential Christian 
mystery. To grasp the meaning of the liturgy, for instance, we must 
penetrate that dialectic of the two Testaments which is the base 
of the theology of the liturgy. The events of the ancient Covenant 
are historical in themselves, but, at the same time, they are the 
type, image, shadow, of events which are to come to pass in the 
new Covenant. The Old Testament is already the ‘** Sacramentus 
futur. °°’ 3 


This typology must be distinguished from the classical allegories of Hellenic 
thought. In the latter, the image, comparison, symbol, contain less than the 
clear conceptual conception of the idea ; they form a kind of algebra perceived 
by the senses, which makes it easier to grasp the thought ; but once that is 
understood, one can and even should, abandon comparisons and make use 
of pure intellectual dialectic, rather as, once the house is built, the scaffolding 
is destroyed. In biblical symbolism, on the contrary, the centre of gravity 
being the history of God’s plan of salvation, the symbol can never be aban- 
doned, for it is an essential part of revelation. For instance, the symbolism 
of the cross, will, in * Greek ’ thought signify the four cardinal points (and 
this symbolism is not forgotten by the Byzantine liturgy) ; but its Christian 
significance lies essentially in the historical fact of the crucifixion of God In- 
carnate. The crossing of the Red Sea is an historical event, but it is the type 
of another crossing, that from death to life, in the Paschal mystery. The 


1 Bible et vie chrétienne, no. 4, 1953-54, Pp. 107. 
2 Cf. C. TRESMONTANT, Essai sur la pensée hébraique, Paris, 1953, and Bible et 
Vie chrétienne, no. 4, p. 3. 


* Cf. J. DANIELOU, Bible et Liturgie, Paris, 1953, and Sacramentum futuri, Paris, 
1952. 
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Jordan in which Christ was baptized does not only symbolize the waters 
which purify, but also the ‘ passage ’ towards the Promised Land, after the 
exodus from the Egyptian captivity and of the purification in the desert. 
The Spirit Who took Christ under His wing at the Jordan, recalls the Spirit 
of God Who brooded over the surface of the waters at the beginning of Gene- 
sis. Baptism is therefore a purification, but also the passage from death to 
life, the recreation of man and the world in Jesus Christ ; it is impossible to 
avoid this ‘ typical’ fact if we wish to grasp the Christian doctrine of bap- 
tism. Because this real symbolism has been ‘ volatilized, ’ baptismal cate- 
chesis too often confines itself to an explanation of the rite of the water as the 
wmage of purification, setting aside the reality of the re-creation and the pas- 
sage from death to life through union with the resurrection of Jesus. The role 
of the‘ material ’ elements in the sacraments is based on this sacred typology. 


2. The Obstacles. 


The obstacles to the comprehension of the biblical universe are 
of three kinds: the ‘ paradox’ of Revelation, the apparent con- 
flict between the Bible and scientific dialectics, and, finally, the 
* sacral’ character of the scriptural universe. 

Science is human research based on experience ; the biblical 
world implies adherence to a supernatural truth which, by defini- 
tion, is transcendent to all experimental manifestation ; it presup- 
poses the acceptance and recognition of the soul, and obedience 
of the mind to a Word coming from the exterior (fides ex auditu) 
and with authority, the authority of God in His Word.1 One of the 
characteristics of contemporary man is the desire to be ‘‘ without 
father nor mother, ”’ in a solitary, absolute, and lucid liberty, the 
autonomy of which is opposed to all ‘ heteronomy, ’ all alienation. 
To obey God’s call, in the inspired Word, would be to become 
‘a thing,” to lapse into passivity, to reduce thought to a ‘ com- 
mentary ’ ona‘ text ” given by God once and for all, to a‘ thanks- 
giving ’ for the ‘ actions’ of another ; this would mean depriv- 
ing man of his responsibility, liberty and authentic greatness. 


Contemporary literature is typical of this obsession with the solitary 
greatness of man ; even when the idea of solidarity intervenes (for instance 
in the preface to Malraux’ Temps du mépris), it implies nothing more than 
the mathematical addition of solitary liberties; the end of La condition 
humaine is characteristic of this. The Sartrian universe is based on the soli- 
tude of the individual, ‘‘ car l’enfer c’est les autres ’’ (Hell consists of the 
other men) ; this solitude is made up of lucidity, autonomy, absolute respon- 


1Cf. D. DuBARLE, Spiritualité de la Foi, in Vie Intellectuelle, November 1954, 
pp. 7-8. 
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sibility, in an engagement which has no objective value, for man creates 
values at the same time as he engages himself in a particular action. Human 
fraternity is ‘ horizontal, ’ in this sense that it is uniquely based on the bond 
between one man and another; it refuses to be ‘ vertically ’ rooted in a 
paternity common to all men, who would be * brothers ” because sons of the 
same Father. An indication of this refusal to recognize a bond of generation 
deriving from a Father or a Mother is to be found in the obsessional insist- 
ance on homosexual love in modern literature. In Sartre’s L’étve et le néant 
the dialectic of love is that of seduction ; it applies equally well to the case 
of heterosexual as of homosexual love ; it is completely cut off from all 
extension in the sense of fecundity, the gift of life to a new being. The last 
word in La tentation de l’Occident by Malraux is ‘* the proud clamour of the 
stevile sea. ’? The ‘ atheist mystique ’ of Valéry makes the’spirit into a kind 
of ‘ black diamond ’ which absorbs the rays instead of refracting them ; 
the author of the Jeune Parque compares it to Harpagon’s casket ; the spirit 
can only assert itself in the creation of a poetical or mathematical universe, 
all the meaning of which derives from form, it being itself only the result of 
technique. The ‘ Jeune Parque ’ knows that if she refuses the ‘ serpent’s ’ 
embraces she will remain sterile, but she also knows that if she accepts them, 
she ‘* will prostitute herself, lose her virginity, ’’ that is to say, that lucid 
possession of self which is mixed up with chemical purity but also with 
sterility. 

Camus, Sartre, Valéry, Malraux, all agree that receptivity of a reality 
which ‘ visits > man is synonymous with passivity. The drama of modern 
thought is that it does not distinguish between receptivity and passivity 
(in a pejorative sense). To believe in God would be to abase oneself and would 
also mean the abandonment of all free and creative engagement, to be 
bound by the * obedient commentaries ’ on the divine Word. 

It is all too evident that this vision of man resembles in some ways that 
‘ stoical cramp ’ mentioned by Bernanos. There exists a kind of voluntarist 
stoicism in modern sensibility ; the return of the Greek myths into literature 
often results in this sense of a lucid and proud stiffening of man in face of 
fatality, a refusal to abandon himself to it. To confront, to assume, these two 
characteristic words are in complete opposition to the biblical viewpoint 
which is entirely one of receptivity, pliability, a recognized weakness before 
the mighty hand of God. There are no ‘ heroes’ in the Bible, but weak, 
cunning, fragile, men visited by the power of the divine Spirit. Here the 
conflict is total. Only a deeper philosophy of man, such as that of Marcel, 
Scheler, Ricoeur, would permit the throwing of bridges between a legitimate 
vision of human liberty and autonomy and the obedience of faith in the 
Word. The problem set by Blondel, in L’ Action, that of the dialectic of imma- 
nence pursued to the limits of all its implications, was also solved by him in 
the right direction : unfolded in all its dynamism, immanence leads to trans- 
cendence, that of the necessary One, ‘ desired, inaccessible. ’ Blondel could 
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here serve as a model for a philosophical propedeutic which would induce the 
** man without father nor mother ”’ to listen to the Word of God the Father. ! 


Another aspect of the conflict between the Bible and the modern 
world is that of science. The feeling which dominates the man of 
science in face of the Bible is one of finding himself confronted with 
a type of thought which is ‘ infantile,’ ‘ prelogical,’ in short, 
‘ mythical. ? Although the problem of the relations between scien- 
ce and the Bible has been greatly clarified, an antinomy in the 
categories of thought still remains. It is doubtless obvious that 
these two modes of reasoning are on two planes which are not in 
opposition, but are complementary. But the real question is that 
of psychological preparations which would induce the scientific 
mind to grasp the biblical perspective. It is therefore necessary 
both to find the exact point of contact between the Bible and scien- 
ce (for instance, for the first chapters of Genesis), and to show that 
‘** Hebraic thought ’’should complete the scientific outlook from 
above. 


We are here conscious of the same conflict as that described by Celsus. 
Science implies a‘ stability ’ (at least relative) in the phenomena of the uni- 
verse ; if scientific laws are only those of ‘‘ large numbers, ’’ in the sense that 
they express what happens according to such a large number of ‘ probabi- 
lities ’ that in practice the‘ variable ’ factors (the nth chance) can be neglect- 
ed, the fact remains that they are based on a certain determinism in the 
development of phenomena. In face of ‘ this order’ of the universe, the 
biblical standpoint, based on the intervention of God in history, that is to 
say, in time, appears as an antinomy, a scandal, in any case, as a ‘ va- 
triable ’ factor, which the man of science, working according to his proper 
methods, does not consider ; it is ‘ practically negligeable. ’ Now, the Bible 
is full of miracles; more than that, it is centred on the‘ miracle’ of the 
intervention of God in history, the culminating point of which is the 
Incarnation. 

BFIt is therefore important that the catechist should be clearly con- 
scious of the relations between scientific discipline and the biblical stand- 
point. It is not as a man of science that the scholar should take note of the 
biblical miracles, but as a man who, having set himself the problem of the 
meaning of life, seeks a solution. From this standpoint, the slightest indi- 
cations of a divine response should interest him ; they are the ‘ signs ’ of that 
supernatural providence at work in the world. What is important in the 
miraculous is, on the one hand, its ‘ extraordinary, ’ novel, unheard of 
character ; this unusual aspect awakes the attention of the witness and leads 
him to ask himself whether it is not the sign of a world other than the scien- 


1Cf. Au seuil du christianisme, coll. Cahiers de Lumen Vitae, no. IV, Brussels, 
1952, the chapter on Blondel. 
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tific one; his attention is then drawn to the religious and moral context 
which surrounds the extraordinary fact. This second element, as important 
as the first, can never be separated from it. 1 

Speaking more generally, it is important to state as clearly as possible 
what is covered by the guarantee of inspiration in the Bible. With regard 
to the first chapters of Genesis, for instance, it will always be necessary for 
the catechist to say clearly that these texts are not intended to coincide with 
scientific researches and theses ; there is neither antinomy nor concordance. 
What is guaranteed by inspiration in the first chapter is the creation of the 
whole universe, spirit and matter, by God, and also the economy of the Sab- 
bath. With regard to the chapters on original sin, it is obvious that the frame- 
work is symbolical (which does not mean to say that the fact is unreal) ; 
seen through this picturesque story (which is an admirable one), Adam’s sin 
seems to have been to desire by ‘ magical’ means to possess himself of 
divine powers over life and death. ? Finally, still by way of example, the 
biblical statement as to a certain original ‘ perfection ’ of Adam, which sin 
destroyed, does not contradict the more ‘ evolutionist’? view of science : 
Adam is the finishing point of a long anterior biological evolution, but, as 
often happens in nature, and even more often in the biblical perspective, 
this crowning of an anterior evolution is at the same time the commencement 
of a new progress. We might speak, 4 propos of Adam before the Fall, ** of 
the infancy of a royal humanity ; ’’ this idea allows us to reconcile the Ada- 
mic ‘ perfection ’ with the immense human development after that stage. % 

These examples do not pretend to solve these complex questions, but 
simply indicate to the catechist along what lines it is possible to present a 
fruitful dialogue between the biblical perspective and that of science. We are 
convinced that this work of clearance will always be indispensable. Once 
done, it will be possible to show that, above science, which remains fully 
autonomous in its own methodology, there is a place for a type of superna- 
tural knowledge of which the Bible is the major example. 


A third element of conflict between the Bible and the modern 
world lies in the essentially sacred nature of the scriptural uni- 
verse ; contemporary man having notably lost the sense of what 
is sacred feels ill at ease before the inspired pages. 


This is a twofold difficulty ; on the one hand, the contemporary mind has 
a tendency to confuse what is sacred with those manifestations of religious 
fanaticism of which India and Islam furnish examples : the Moslem pilgrim 


It is the central point of view of Blondel’s thought, in Histoire et Dogme. 

> Cf. Le mystére de la Genése, in Nouv. Revue Théol.: the issues for November 
and December 1954, summarized here. 

* Cf. M. M. LaBourDeErTE, Le péché originel et les ovigines de l'homme, Paris, 1953, 
and the very enlightening review by J. DaNnisLou, in Diew vivant, no. 26, 1954, 
PP- 143-47, especially pp. 146-7. 
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who, in his sickness, involuntarily soiled the ‘ black stone’ of Mecca and 
was immediately struck dead by the faithful reminds them of the divine 
chastisements of which the Old Testament tells, for instance, when Ozias 
touched the Ark of the Covenant. In the same order of things, the ‘ holy 
war ’ (the herem) so often quoted in the Bible hurts the tolerant spirit of 
modern man. On the other hand, the truly religious feeling for what is 
sacred, the reverential fear, the trembling before the ‘ fascinating and terri- 
ble mystery, ’’ seems unworthy of a free man. 

The catechist replies to this double difficulty by emphasizing the prepa- 
ratory and imperfect character of the Old Testament; in the New, the 
foundation of holiness is the humanity of Jesus, which is ‘ consecrated’ 
(without being destroyed, but, on the contrary, raised to the peak of its 
human reality) by the hypostatic union with the Logos. He will also show 
that God chose the people of Israel just as they were, with their violence 
and hates, that it was into this rebellious dough that He gradually intro- 
duced a new leaven ; by means of a progressive and patient pedagogy, God 
little by little led his people (the type of humanity) to discover a more spiri- 
tual world, one more interior, more universal. In a general way, we must 
insist on the progressive nature of Revelation and show that it must be 
considered as a whole, the significance of which is only fully revealed by the 
coming of Christ. 

In what concerns the conflict between ‘ autonomy ’ and ‘ fear of God, ’” 
it is important to point out that every man has a need of the holy; when he 
does not seek it in its authentic source (Christ, God and man), man lets 
himself be fascinated by substitutes. The proof of this is Marxist or Fascist 
fanaticism, the innumerable modern superstitions, the false notions of the 
absolute with which men try to justify massacres. Camus’ book, L’homme 
vévolté, well demonstrates this lie of totalitarian revolutions. It must also be 
shown that the fear of God is in no way servile, but on the contrary is the 
creature’s trepidation before a force which masters and at the same time 
attracts him ; a work of art imparts something of this feeling ; a fortiori, 
the earthly universe, ‘‘ the work of the divine artist, ’’ ought to evoke the 
sense of the sacred. The words ‘ schaudern, ’ ‘ awe, ’ render the exact shade 
of the feeling for what is holy. 

Finally, the catechist will show that the type of efficiency of technique 
in the material world, however remarkable it may be, is none the less still 
extrinsic ; the mystics and saints bear witness to an efficiency of the spiritual 
over the material which attains the earthly world from inside. 


3. The Stepping-Stones. 


We must not allow ourselves to be befogged by the obstacles 
which have just been enumerated ; it would seem that the stepping- 
stones are just as real and even, at least so we think, more 


important. 
The first ‘ preestablished ’ harmony between modern man and 
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the Bible is linked with the categories of Semitic thought, as we 
have outlined them above. Although it is necessary to be prudent 
in the matter of connections, there seems to be a relationship 
between ‘ existential? thought (we do not say ‘ existentialist ’) 
so dear to the mind of this century, and the very practical outlook 
characteristic of the scriptural universe. 


Modern man distrusts ‘ abstract, ’ conceptual, thought (which he wrongly 
confuses with‘ metaphysics ’) ; he turns by preference to human conditions ; 
this term is preferred to the old one of human ‘ nature.” The consequence 
of this predilection is clear; the ‘ phenomenological’ descriptions of the 
¢ situation ’ of man in the world, the insistence on the obstacles which his 
liberty must surmount, the ‘ historical’ dimension of his fate (man is em- 
barked on a history for which he is responsible), all this is fairly easily recon- 
ciled with the scriptural atmosphere. We can even estimate that marxism, 
which insists so strongly on the ‘ historicity ’ of man, on his power to 
transform the historical universe, is related to the vision of biblical man as 
‘¢ king of creation, ’? which he must ‘ dominate, ’ that is to say, make more 
human, more harmonious. Even the whole perspective of a ‘‘ history of 
salvation ’’ is akin to the vision of the ‘* historic dialectic, ’’ dear to marxism. 

Certainly, there remains a vast difference. On the one hand, it is in union 
with God that man is‘ king ’ of creation and responsible for it, while on the 
other, the active responsibility of man is entirely autonomous ; the‘ transcen- 
dence ’ of which existentialism speaks is only a‘ pro-jection ’ of man before 
himself in a series of solitary and free engagements. Moreover, there is a 
danger of confusing the existential, historical, non-abstract, nature of He- 
braic thought with the ‘ irrationalism ’ of modern philosophy. On one side, 
there is a ‘ mystery ’ which is ‘ suprarational ’ and does not at all exclude 
an ulterior conceptualisation, on the other, there is often a risk of falling 
into the infrarational. There is a great difference between a mystery which 
is not entirely conceptualisable because it is above concepts and has an 
interest in not unveiling itself completely (a literary example can be found 
in the fables of Cupid and Psyche, Orpheus and Eurydice, Elsa and Lohen- 
grin), and a mystery purely human, the obscurity of which comes only from 
what has not been entirely nor sufficiently elucidated. 1 

Whatever may be said of these important shades of opinion, it remains 
that there is an analogy between existential thought and biblical thought. 
Another example will show this. Marxist doctrine is centred on the future 
realization of a better world ; it is inspired by a secular ‘ messianism ’ no 
doubt, but one which is not without connection with biblical ¢ messianism. ” 
The biblical perspective is * eschatological,’ that is to say, it directs us 
towards a ‘*‘ new heaven and a new earth, ’? where we shall reign with Christ, 
acting with Him and through Him on a creation which will have become 


1G. MarceL, Homo Viator, Paris, 1944, containing fine chapters in this sense. 
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consubstantial with man. Doubtless, here again, the difference is as great 
as the resemblance, for, on the one hand, the action of man is inspired by a 
purely temporal messianism, while on the other, there is a rupture between 
this world and the one which will be revealed on the return of Christ. But, 
in spite of everything, the biblical vision does not confine itself to the last 
end of man from the angle of the beatific vision, but integrates this in a col- 
lective and cosmic perspective in which, by the side of intelligence and will, 
the material and sensible faculties of man will be able to develop. It is there- 
fore fundamentally reconcilable with ‘ the hope’ so characteristic of the 
man of this present half century. 


° 


A second ‘‘ stepping-stone ’’ would be psychology as recent 
researches describe it. We are thinking of a psychology in depth 
which, beyond the body’s reflexes, beyond the consciousness and 
will, reveals the presence of the unconscious and subconscious. 
There is doubtless a great danger in reducing man to this lower 
world of the unconscious and subconscious, yet it is undeniable 
that contact with this mysterious human world can awaken what 
we will call with a recent writer the swpraconscious, which puts 
us in touch with God.1! The biblical idea of man as body, soul, 
spirit, is here also linked with this psychology in depth. 


Here again there is grave danger of confusion. It is enough to think of 
Raymond Abellio’s books to realize that this very novel vision of man is apt 
to become submerged in esoterism and metapsychosis, which is no imaginary 
danger. All the same, the unconscious and subconscious put us in touch * mys- 
tically ’ with the world of the ‘ not-I;’ if they are integrated in a spiritual 
vision of man, they can become the source of a renewal of abstract thought 
and an introduction to the world of religious mystery. The too cerebral 
rationalism of the 19th and 2oth centuries is here surpassed. The biblical 
psychology, much more supple than that of Aristotle (which, however, it 
does not suppress), can find echoes in modern psychology, which is also 
richer in shades and more supple. 

We must add that recent researches on artistic experience, by bringing to 
light the presence of ‘ animae’ by the side of ‘ animus’ (the comparison 
comes from Blondel, but Claudel has taken it up), the dialogue of ‘*‘ Monsieur 
le corps ’’ with his ‘‘ jeune dame ”’ (in Péguy’s Eve), are in the same line as 
biblical trichotomy. St. Thomas himself distinguished the intellectus and the 
vatio, just as the mystics speak of the ‘‘ fine point of the soul, ”’ of the ** holy 
of holies’? of the interior universe. Finally, Malraux’ researches into the 
* superworld ’ of art contribute to the revival of a sense of a sacred art based 
on the‘ transfiguration ’ of man and the world, an idea which is also biblical. 


1Cf. J. Moncnanin, De l’esthétique a la mystique, about to be published in the 
Casterman series, which we have had the good fortune to read in manuscript. 
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A third harmony between the Bible and modern man is the 
dimension of human solidarity, so characteristic of the feeling of 
this half century. Men are all engaged in an adventure together Sit 
is together that they must strive to give it a meaning. This collec- 
tive solidarity does not solely apply to family and national groups, 
but is becoming more and more universal embracing the whole 
planet. The problem of the ‘* underdeveloped countries ”’ is a 
tragic example of it. The Bible, for its part, is addressed to the 
‘* people of God ”’ before the individual. The supernatural destiny 
of man jsnurt be achieved in the Church, the ‘* Body of Christ, ” 
the ‘‘ people of God. ”’ 


The literary unanimism of Jules Romains, Georges Duhamel, joins the 
philosophy of the ‘ communication of consciences,’ which Nédoncelle, 
for example, has developed. The idea is increasingly gaining ground that 
the personality is fulfilled in the dialogue with ‘ the other. ’ A philosopher 
like Gabriel Marcel goes so far as to say that ‘* Paradis, c’est les autres. ”’ 
The metaphysic of love also shows that in the mutual union of a couple, the 
personality of each is much better fulfilled than in a solitary affirmation of 
his individual autonomy. Finally, theories are increasingly being put for- 
ward as to the collective nature of property, there is a tendency towards the 
re-consideration of the thesis of the Roman law of the ‘‘ ius utendi et abu- 
tendi, ’? an adaptation taking account of the elements of solidarity inherent 
in man. 

The collective (we do not say collectivist) nature of the messianic promise 
of the Bible is so evident that it is idle to insist upon it. The theme of the 
‘ espousals ’ of God and His People, as it appears for example in Osee and the 
Song of Songs, is of a major importance in Scripture, for it is to be found 
again at the end of the Apocalypse in the vision of the Church ** adorned as a 
bride prepared for her husband ; ”’ it is clear that this viewpoint joins the 
escular approximations of modern thought ; the ‘ salvation ’ of the world is 
identically the realization of marriage between God and the creature ; man- 
kind, in the body, lives a supernatural life which fulfils it and leads it to its 
adult stature. Finally, it is characteristic of the ancient Law to dwell on the 
fact that it is God Who possesses the Holy Land and that the people of 
Israel, as collectivity, received it from Him. 


A fourth stepping-stone is the return to symbolism which 
is a feature of a large part of the artistic culture of this century. 
Works like those of Claudel, Péguy, Eluard, St. John Perse, make 
use of concrete symbols pregnant with deep meaning inaccessible 
to discursive thought.Surrealism was an attempt, which partly 
failed, in the same direction. <¢ Modern, ’’ non figurative, stylised 
and hieratic, art, is also a return to symbolism. Finally, the sacral 
meaning of nature lives again in the mystique (sometimes extre- 
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mely profane) of the road and camping. In a more general fashion, 
we may recall that existential thought has a tendency to see in 
the events themselves a significance, a ‘* concrete meaning, ’’ con- 
sidered as being more important than abstract speculations. This 
last point is a step in the direction of biblical typology. 


It is naturally necessary to distinguish carefully between this scriptural 
typology and the ‘ allegorical ’ commentaries or ‘ pious ’ and often fantastic 
accommodations, individual in any case, which are too often confused with 
biblical symbolism properly socalled. It is also very necessary to point out 
that this revealed typology is manifested by God and that the understanding 
of it rests on the hearing of the Divine word itself and not on a purely human 
discovery aided by the procedure of secular humanism. 


A last harmony is to be found in the new meaning which modern 
man is attempting to give love in its manifestations, both fleshly 
and spiritual. The best of these efforts of the science of living is in 
the direction of a search for the significance of sexual behaviour, 
for instance ; when we seek to link this ‘* sense ’’? (the German 
** sinn ’’) with the dynamism of spiritual love, we reach a more 
complete vision of love ; it becomes as it were, the act of the whole 
being manifested by the behaviour of the whole body, in its most 
intimate and most secret mysteries. It is clear that this tendency is 
akin to the meaning which the Bible gives to total love, which is al- 
ways that of soul and body, or, better, of the being as a whole, 
the body being, we must remember, the point of insertion of 
spirit and soul in the terrestrial universe. } 


It is all too obvious that the dangers are here as great as the advantages. 
‘ Pansexualism ’ is not a myth, alas! It consists in the belief that sexual 
harmony is a necessary and sufficient condition of human love. There is 
no trace of this ‘ sexualism ’ in the Bible, for there love is always considered 
as whole, fecundity, blessing par excellence, being much more to the fore than 
sexual pleasure. (In passing, we may point out that this is why ‘ sexual’ 
interpretations of Adam’s sin are not justified). All the same, the biblical - 
conception of love is not in the least disincarnate ; even when it is a question 
of God’s love for His People, the comparisons are borrowed, often with a 
very crude realism, from the world of fleshly love, see for example, chapter 
XVI of Ezechiel. There is no trace of ‘ jansenism ’ in the Bible. Insofar as 
the Jansenist phase of the conception of love, which was too dominant 
in the 19th century, is now past, in that same extent a harmony can be dis- 
cerned between modern man and the biblical standpoint. 


1Cf. J. DaniéLou, Essai sur le mystére de Vhistoive, Paris, 1953. 
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CONCLUSION 


It seems that in the picture of obstacles and stepping-stones, the 
latter are more in evidence. We think that the biblical revival is 
not only deeply linked with a return of the Church to its sources, 
but also with its universal missionary vocation. To the extent in 
which the Christian message will appear to the world in its biblical 
clothing (and liturgical, for the liturgy is ‘‘ the Bible prayed, lived, 
communicated in and by the Church), to that same extent mission- 
ary expansion will be founded on its fundamental providential 
design. There isa harmony between the Bible and the modern world. 
Doubtless, the paradoxical, ‘ scandalous,’ nature of the Divine 
Word remains ; we must avoid the danger of minimizing it, as 
certain ‘ preachers ’ are doing today. On the contrary, this para- 
dox ought to give the world a shock. But in so doing it will awak- 
en the deepest harmonies in the modern soul. The Bible reveals 
itself as much more in tune with the universality of the world’s 
cultures than appears at first sight ; it is far easier to transmit a 
concrete, existential, thought, founded on the action of God with 
regard to man, than abstract systems. 

In the exact measure in which the Christian message is centred 
on the Bible lived in the Church, it is seen as fundamentally based 
on the intervention of God in history, through the incarnation. 
At the same time, the ‘ unique’ character of Christianity (its 
‘ Einmaligkeit, ? as Germans would say) will be clearly shown ; 
Christianity will no longer be a philosophy, a doctrine, one system 
among others, but on the contrary the Divine response, in action, 


in the person of the Incarnate Son, to the expectation of the peo- 
ples. 


Isaac «at the Stake» 


A Psychological Enquiry into the Manner 
of Presenting a Biblical Episode to Children 


by André Goprn, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels } 


Very little is as yet known about the psychological reactions of 
children on their first encounter with the Old Testament. Those 
who teach them religion know that Biblical instruction raises 
problems which are accentuated by the fact that the child is hardly 
capable of grasping the general bearing of God’s action, keeping 
in his mind the broad themes of the stories told and of placing them 
in the context of the history of the Israelites as a whole. The child 
is more sensitive to stories than to history, and must be taken as he 
is. We are here dealing with the problem from the small angle of 
only one story — that of Abraham and Isaac — and its represent- 
ation in pictures. As this episode is a particularly delicate one and 
even, for a meticulous psychologist, traumatic, we think that in 
this way we are going right to the heart of the difficulty of how 
a religious message can reach the child through the medium of 
this story ? 

Writing as a psychologist we are not interested in the doctrinal, 
theoretical, verbal data which the child may acquire with his 
teacher’s help from the story of Abraham’s sacrifice ; nor even 
primarily in the moral behaviour (trust in God, absolute obedience 
to His will, for instance) to which a story such as this is supposed to 
serve as example and invitation. We wish to dwell chiefly on certain 
consequences underlying the actual instruction, on that psychic 
region (almost entirely affective in young children) in which the 
story and its pictured representation will be engraved. Behind the 


1 Address : 184, rue Washington, Brussels, BELG1uM (Editor’s note). 
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moral reflections which were added later to Perrault’s tales and 
far deeper than them, was an appeal to the most intimate regions 
of affective life ; those regions in fact in which the affective reper- 
cussions of the stories are lastingly inscribed. The Bible stories are 
very different from Perrault’s ; starting from an_ historical face, 
they bear a religious message which is animated by the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of the audience, old and young, over and above the 
words of the teacher and the pictures of the artist. But this reli- 
gious message has still to pass through the affective structures which 
vary with age and are influenced more or less happily, according 
to the teacher’s ability and the artist’s inspiration, by the great 
sacred figures of the patriarchs and prophets (to take only the 
Old Testament). 

For this first enquiry we have chosen the age of 7 to 10, when 
these stories usually reach the child’s psychism for the first time. 
We have tried by means of original drawings 1 following the story 
to surprise some affective reactions — and, to a less degree with 
other children, by the use of pictures taken from children’s Bibles. 
Our modest psychological enquiry — made among 70 children — 
was concerned with providing valuable material for this pedago- 
gical question : Can we consider that this story and its picture have 
some chance of reaching, in the psychology of the child under the 
influence of grace, a supernatural structure which awaits the deli- 
cate stimulus of a ‘ story’ (one among many others) expressing 
outwardly what it is in the inner self in order to awake, find itself 
and come to life ? Moreover, since this supernatural structure, in 
the child, is the same which will later on have to support his reli- 
gion as an adult, how will it be possible to present this story and 
its picture pedagogically, not with a view to arousing interest 
in class (this pedagogy of immediate success and scholastic effi- 
ciency cannot be sufficiently condemned, especially in the case of 
religion), but taking into account, beyond the actual effect of the 
story, the comprehension which this child could and should develop 
later as an adult. 


1 The only published study, which we have been able to find, which makes use 
of original drawings to evaluate the psychological effects of religious teaching, is 
that of the Abbé Paul Petit, Essai de psychologie veligieuse de l’enfant de 7-8 ans 
a& travers le dessin (* Vérité et Vie,’ Fiche No. 12, February 1949). The subject is 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The method and conclusions are excellent, though 
it may be regretted that the author (through lack of space ?) has given his results. 
so incompletely. 
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I. THE RELIGIOUS MEANING OF THE 
STORY FOR THE ADULT 


A preliminary question therefore arises: What meaning does the 
story of Abraham and Isaac hold for adult Catholics ? It is useless 
to consider the religious message of the story for children if we have 
no notion of its objective significance for the adult (that is, for 
ourselves). 

This question, which belongs to an exegetical and theological 
discussion, will only be briefly dealt with in this place, by quoting 
some authorities on the subject and underlining rather their agree- 
ment than their divergence. 


1) The episode of the sacrifice, first required of Abraham and 
then forbidden, does not take on its full significance (for the adult) 
except with reference to the whole of Abraham’s life, that man who 
had the faith and the requisite obedience to receive the promises 
of God, and even with reference to the whole history of Israel. This 
historical perspective is obviously lacking to the child. 


‘« The story of Abraham is above all the story of his trials, his trust in 
God and the divine promises ”’ (Initiation Biblique, by A. Robert and A. 
Tricot, p. 495, Desclée, Paris-Tournai-Rome, 1939). 

** In Canaan, about 1750 before Christ, according to the latest chronology, 
Abraham, the servant of God, lived in a state of great and noble detachment. 
He was a foreigner and a pilgrim, possessing no permanent home... But he 
believed without hesitation... ; this faith and hope were his comfort in the 
midst of the trials which overwhelmed him in the course of his life... He was 
the recipient of the divine promises three times: when God ordered him 
to go into Canaan, when he concluded a convenant with God, and finally, 
at the time when he made ready to sacrifice his only child ’’ (Histotve veh- 
gieuse de l’Ancien Testament, by Canon J. Coppens and the Vorselaar Sisters, 
pp. 27 and 55, Edition Universelle, Brussels, 1948). 


2) Abraham’s attitude is in response to a fact of which he 1s the 
witness : the first mantfestation of an explicit will of God in human 
history. We here touch upon the formally religious aspect, present 
in the episode of Isaac as much as in the other acts of Abraham’s 
lite: 


‘‘ This page (the sacrifice of Isaac) is a development of the preceding 
ones. God’s behaviour does not change. Pursuing His pitiless action, He drives 
Abraham into situations where there is no issue, in an almost total obscurity... 
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In the first chapters of Genesis, God often speaks, but there is rarely any to 
reply... Abraham not only hears and receives the word, but this time, God 
pledges Himself..., He enters into agreement with him by the bond of an 
oath... Israel will live by the promises received from Yahveh » (A braham, Péve 
des croyants — article by Jacques Guillet, pp. 37 and 41, im‘ Cahiers Sioniens, ’ 
Wiee2 (june: 1952), bans: 

‘¢ With Abraham, a major event occurs, a fact is observable : Abraham 
is the man to whom God has spoken..., on whom God’s word imposes the 
unexpected obligation of undertaking an action which modifies the course 
of existence... and which becomes the beginning... of a tradition ’’ (Bzble 
et Education, a lecture by the Rev. Féret, Secretariat of the Union des Reli- 
gieuses enseignantes, Paris, 1954). 


3) The episode of the sacrifice of Isaac is a test which it 1s impos- 
sible for us to understand without reference to the customs of the day 
and country. 


‘¢ Two great ideas are expressed by the whole passage : the greatness of 
Abraham’s faith and the rejection of human sacrifices ’’ (Le livre de la 
Genése, by J. Chaine, Ed. du Cerf, Paris, 1949, p. 270). 

‘¢ This episode, enigmatic from many points of view, took place under 
conditions which are today well known to us: the custom of sacrificing the 
first-born. It was a very ancient custom and it is certain that the inhabitants 
of the country of Canaan followed it. At the high place of Gaza, one of the 
centres of Canaanite worship, numerous jars have been found containing 
the skeletons of little children, nearly all less than eight days old ’’ (Histoire 
Sainte by Daniel-Rops, Le peuple de la Bible, p. 30, Fayard, Paris, 1943).+ 

** Given the setting, ideas and practices familiar to him (in this country 
to which God had called him to emigrate), the thought of offering the sacrifice 
of his first-born like everyone else could not have had in it anything repellent 
for Abraham. On the contrary, his conscience might have been uneasy : 
Did he love God as much as the pagans loved their gods ? For this custom, 
so obviously impious to us, seemed right to the believers of the time ; every- 
thing belonged to God..., His sovereignty ought to be recognized by offering 
Him the firstfruits of the flock and family. After hesitations and perplexity, 
light seemed to shine on his mind ; piety won the day over paternal love ; 
God willed this sacrifice and he obeyed. ’’ (La Bible du catéchiste, by Abbé 
Devimeux, p. 250, Ed. de l’Arc, Paris, 1936). 

‘* Abraham’s obedience is the first assertion, not in words but in act, 
of the absolute Transcendence of the living God. In Canaanite civilization, 
there were human sacrifices in honour of the Divinity ; it was surmised 
and demonstrated that God was He to Whom everything should be sacrificed. 
That is why the God of Abraham, whose pedagogy is adapted to the ages 


} In the splendid edition of this book published by the Editions Elsevier (Brussels- 
Amsterdam, 1949), the passage quoted above is on page 45. 
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of humanity and the different levels of religious thought and spirituality, 
commands that Isaac should be sacrificed. But by checking Abraham’s 
arm at the last minute, He reveals that human sacrifices should be abo- 
lished *? (Notre Péve Abraham, Fiche de Doctrine Spirituelle, No. 12, 
AC. Jo F., Paris;-1948). 


4) Submission to the will of God is what gives the obligations of 
morality their religious significance. God’s intervention in history 
requires primarily from Abraham (placed in a situation in which 
the sacrifice of the first born was a religious act) the will to obey. 

Then His direct intervention manifests His rejection of human 
sacrifices, and even (much later) of those of animals if they are 
not the expression of a devout and contrite heart. This is not a 
question of the relativity of all general morality, as Kierkegaard 
suggests in his celebrated philosophical meditation ! on the passage 
with which we are concerned, but of a new order of things which 
is above the universally defined order of Morals, and above its 
deficient expression or betrayal in the social imperatives (of the 
** closed religions, ’’ as Bergson would say). It is a matter of per- 
sonal relationship between Abraham and God, the immediate effect 
of which is to restore their authentic rectitude to the moral impe- 
ratives. 

‘* When Abraham questions himself on the reception of the divine com- 
mandment, morality cannot furnish him with any other indication than 
the following: the father should love his son... The God of philosophers 
and learned men is powerless to solve the question set in distress, anguish 
and paradox, by the transcendent God, who will be known later, through the 
acceptance of the patriarch, as the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob... It is 
in the love of God, of this new God, both transcendent and personal, that is 
to be found the principle of religious extension... Abraham has by his act 
stepped outside the moral plane ; he finds beyond it an essential goal to 
which morality is subservient ’’ (Thoughts by Pierre Mesnard on Kierke- 
gaard’s book, in Abraham, Pére des croyants, op. cit., p. 131). 

‘¢ The child of the promise, the child received from God and the bearer 
of the world’s future, is asked for back again by God. But ‘ because thou 
hast not refused Me thy only son...’ he receives that son once more, in a 
more thorough way than at his birth... that son to whom, if God had not 
asked for him, he would never have clung so passionately... He becomes a 
father at a profound level which he had not suspected to exist ’’ (J. Guillet, 
ibidem, p. 39). 

‘¢ The shock moves the religious imagination (of these nomad chiefs) 
to its foundation, modelled as it is on the very concrete forms of their milieu, 


1 Crainte et Tremblement (trans. P. H. Tisseau), Aubier, Paris, 1935. 
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and it is in this foundation that their emotion seeks clumsily for a means of 
expression. Jacob builds a menhir and Abraham goes so far as to attempt 
to sacrifice his only son. What does it matter ? The power of this new and 
mysterious God seizes forcibly on these confused, new consciences and 
marks them indelibly. They express this power in the ways in which it is 
received ; it is a divine parenthood ’’ (La lecture chrétienne de la Bible by 
Dom C. Charlier, p. 205, Ed. de Maredsous, Belgium, 1949). 


5) Nervertheless, if God’s hand arrests the sacrifice of Abraham’s 
son, there is to be another sacrifice in which God’s own Son will 
be the victim. ‘¢ What God asks of Abraham in order to try his 
faith, He Himself will carry out ; He will give His Only Son to save 
the world. ’?! That is the final meaning of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
the prophetic or ‘* spiritual ’’ meaning. Isaac on the woodpile is the 
type of Christ on the cross and after the resurrection (see St. Paul, 
Heb., XI, 17-19), and Abraham is the biblical example of the divine 
paternity (see St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., IV, 5, 5). In this line, the 
spiritual theology of the School of Alexandria will apply many 
figures of the Old Testament to the study of the supernatural 
life in the christian soul. 


‘¢ The story of Abraham is full of events which are the figures of the 
mysteries of Christ. St. Paul points some out: the birth of Isaac is a figure 
of the birth of Christ ; the sacrifice of Isaac foreshadows the passion of Christ ; 
by his priesthood, Melchisedech is the prototype of the Redeemer. Tradition 
has added others... Contrary to Noah or Isaac, the importance of Abraham 
in christian tradition is not typological, but moral or historical. The typo- 
logical aspect is not, however, absent... In the history of salvation,... Abraham 
inaugurates the second revelation, that of historical religion, sealed by cir- 
cumcision. But by his faith, anticipating the future, he prepares and predicts 
the third revelation, the reign of Christ Who will be born of his race according 
to the flesh and will establish His people according to the promise. But he 
does not only predict and prepare it. Already in him it is outlined in shadow 
and enigma. The events of his life are ‘ mysteries ’ which already contain 
the figures of what Christ will accomplish ’’ (J. Daniélou, S. J.,in Abraham, 
Péve des croyants, op. cit., p. 81). 


Such seem to be, according to some trustworthy writers, the com- 
ponent parts of the religious message, presented objectively in the 
episode of the sacrifice of Isaac: the historical manifestation of 
a divine order, which is transcendent and claims absolute trust — 
the restoration, over and above a torturing situation, linked with 
social obligations, of an authentic paternity both on the human 
plane (the rejection of human sacrifices) and the religious — the 


S. DE Dietricu, Le dessein de Diew (Delachaux, Neuchatel-Paris, 1945, P. 44). 
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exemplary foreshadowing of the divine Paternity, the sacrifice of 
Calvary, and the resurrection. 

We shall have to ask ourselves how this religious message is 
able in some way to link up with the child’s psychological disposi- 


tions, without compromising either his present equilibrium or his 
later growth in maturity. 


If. THE CHILD’S PSYCHOLOGICAL RESONANCE 


We shall refer first to the memories of two adults, which have 
been responsible for our study by drawing our attention to the 
mode of identification peculiar to certain children when the story 
of Abraham and Isaac is put before them. 

A short enquiry among ten students will help us to confirm this 
working hypothesis which, in its turn, will guide us in the exami- 
nation of fifty children’s drawings and twenty verbal reactions to 
the pictures which constitute the positive material of our enquiry. 


1. The Memories of Two Adults. 


A young doctor of medicine (28 years of age), whose anxious and depressed 
behaviour necessitated a prolonged psychotherapy, evoked various memories 
of his childhood. At about 8 — certainly after his First Communion — he 
remembered that the story of Abraham and Isaac had made a strong impres- 
sion on him. ‘* For several days, ’’ he told us, “ I meditated on this story, 
asking myself whether my parents would really be inclined to do such a thing 
if God asked it of them. After several weeks, I still thought about it from 
time to time, then ended by forgetting it. I think that I reassured myself 
by considering that God had pretended to demand Isaac’s death, but that 
in reality He would never have let Abraham go the whole way. ”’ 


What strikes one in this first memory is the fact that the child — 
already doubtless predisposed to anxiety and uneasiness — assi- 
milated the story by identifying himself with Isaac ; it is he him- 
self who is the hero of the story. He asks himself whether his parents 
would do such a thing and the story is decidedly a factor of 1msecu- 
vity for him. 


The other reflection is given us by a teacher (24), with a good standing 
in her professional life. She remembers that, the day the story had been 
told in class, she went home, and when her mother asked her what had been 
said in class, replied : ‘* They told us the story of Isaac (our italics)... In 
any case, Daddy would never have done that!” 
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This time it is the reverse pole of the child’s psychology which 
has vibrated: her absolute security in the bosom of her family. 
She has reacted negatively to the story, because of that very secu- 
rity. She has, so to speak, denied the message contained im it : “ Dad- 
dy would never have done that! ’’ In other words, what tales 
they tell us in the Bible lesson! Unless one prefers to interpret 
it in the sense of ‘ Daddy is nothing like Abraham’ (and, be 
it understood, Daddy is right). 

Here then, are two very different types of reaction! the one 
marked by insecurity (but in which the religious factor is pre- 
sent) — the other provoked, if one may say so, by complete secu- 
rity (but which ends by eliminating the religious problem set by 
the story). Note that the two reactions, different as they are, have 
this in common : both repose on a personal projection of the child, 
who feels itself involved in the situation of Isaac on the woodpile. 


2. Memories of Ten Students. } 


A class of forty students in pedagogy (17 to 20) was asked to 
put in writing memories of their reactions to their first hearing of 
the story of Abraham and Isaac in their childhood. They were 
asked to distinguish as far as possible between the memories of 
their early reactions and their own later reading. Ten of them 
kindly accepted the task, thus forming probably a mon-repre- 
sentative selection from the whole class, that is, the group which 
have memories of this sort. We must consider that the ‘* shocking ”’ 
memories have a better chance of being remembered. All set the 
age of 8 or gas being the likely period for their recollections. It is 
probably a stereotyped period. 

The following are the extracts which have seemed to us to be 
the most significant among the ten answers. We have classified 
them in the order of increasing identification with Isaac. 


a) ‘** I was eight years old. I was not particularly impressed and I looked 
upon the story as an episode in the Bible like others. Probably because I did 
not understand how cruel it was to ask such a thing of a father. ” 

b) ** This passage in the Bible shocked me a little when I first read it at 
about nine. I could not understand how anyone could ask such a thing: 
require a father to offer his own son as a sacrifice. ”’ 


1 We owe this interesting enquiry to the kindness of M. Gaston SCHABER, 
professor of psychology at the Higher Normal School of Luxemburg and psycho- 
logical adviser to the Centre of reeducation at Dreiborn, 
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c) ‘* As we had been told earlier that children should not obey their pa- 
rents if they were told to do anything wrong, I did not understand very 
well. For it is wrong to destroy a human life, even if God asks it and Abraham 
had not the right to obey... According to my way of thinking then, God was 
asking something wrong and my belief in God was rather shaken ; but today 
I have recovered from the shock. ” 

d) ‘* When the priest spoke of Abraham wishing to kill his son Isaac, for 
the first time my small brain felt quite lost, in spite of the priest’s efforts, 
which I did not understand and did not even hear... 1am sure that my tend- 
ency to criticism received then one of its chief influences. ”’ 

é) ** The way in which God wished to put Abraham’s faith to the proof 
seemed to me to be severe and cruel... A feeling of fear (of great anxiety) 
came to birth ; God, then, ‘ experimented ’ with men — He could one day 
repeat the experiment with me (Subjective point of view!)... It has not 
influenced me in any way, except perhaps for the possible relationship be- 
tween this test on the one hand and the love of God on the other. ”’ 

}) ** God revealed Himself as being cruel with regard to Isaac, the inno- 
cent child. He could have put the father to the test in another way. I kept 
asking myself whether my father would have acted like Abraham. I was 
uneasy, and I re-read this extract from the Bible many times. After some 
time, I succeeded in forgetting this story of Isaac. ”’ 

g) ** The fact that a father could immolate his child horrified me and 
seemed abominable. The conclusion reassured me a little, but the persona- 
lity of God took second place... For I knew that my parents would have 
done everything for my wellbeing. ”’ 

h) ‘* I did not like Abraham because he had deceived his son. ”’ 

i) ** At nine years old, I think that what intrigued me most was the little 
lie with which Isaac had to be content when he asked where was the lamb 
for the sacrifice. ’’ 

j) ** I believe that the question of sacrifice passed me by. But I was scan- 
dalized by the father’s behaviour in making his son carry the wood ; such a 
heavy burden, and his own child! ”’ 


Obviously, these are only memories. The two last bear undoubted 
marks of authenticity ! Several reflect probably the difficulties 
that these youths now feel when a biblical story is evoked, which is 
difficult to understand. As such, these difficulties have an interest. 
However, what is notable in our enquiry is the presence of a reaction 
which displaces the affective centre of a story by setting it on the person 
of Isaac. This affective identification — more or less conscious — 
seems to us to be undoubted in the last five answers (f to 7), that 
is to say, half of those received. This displacement, caused by an 
affective projection, results in a perception of the story which is 
marked by trouble, insecurity, even by a certain revolt. 
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We must now study the question directly as it concerns child- 
ren. 


3. The Examination of Fifty Children’s 
Drawings. 4 
(in collaboration with Miss C. Vandercam) 


Method. 


We have tried by means of free drawings on the subject of 
the story of Abraham and Isaac to find out certain aspects of 
the affective comprehension of this biblical episode. It is well- 
known that it is hard to obtain the manifestation of this compre- 
hension by other means. When questioned, the child has a tendency 
to repeat the verbal or theoretical lesson transmitted to him by 
the master. His inner affective reaction escapes not only the adult 
who is talking to him, but also and primarily is unknown to him- 
self. The deeper the inner resonance, at that age, the less 1s the child 
able to put it into words. If the two adultsand the adolescents whose 
memories we have just quoted had been questioned by the priest 
or master in their childhood, immediately after they had heard 
the story, they would have been unable to mention the psycholo- 
gical shock which it had caused and probably even to realize 
it. This becomes more true the deeper the shock or the more it 1s 
linked with a feeling of insecurity. 


A purposely sober and unadorned version of the biblical narrative (very 
much shortened) was prepared and given to each of the twenty children in 
the first group. We reproduce it here to show what distorted impressions 
the children convey in their drawings. 

** At that time there lived a good man called Abraham, who had great confidence 
in God. His son was called Isaac. 

* One day, God called Abraham, the father, and said to him: ‘ I want you 
to go out with your son Isaac, up a mountain which I will show you and that 
you shall kill your son Isaac to offer him to me as a sacrifice. ’ 

** The next morning, Abraham set out with his ass, on which he had put the 
wood to light the fire, and with Isaac, his son, who knew nothing. Isaac, having 
remarked that there was the wood to make a sacrifice, asked his father Abraham 


* Miss C. VANDERCAM, qualified Assistant Psychologist at the Higher school 
for Girls, Brussels, has been kind enough to undertake the collection of the drawings 
of fifty children (from 7 to 10). Twenty of them were obtained individually. The 
care with which Miss Vandercam took down the words and reactions of the children 
while they were drawing, and also the precision of data concerning the intellectual 
and character dispositions which she collected and added to each drawing have 
provided our study with material of high quality, without which it would have 
been impossible. We wish to convey our thanks to her and also to the Head of 
the School of the Rosary Parish (Uccle, Brussels) and the Institut St. Elisabeth 
(Rixensart) where the thirty additional drawings were obtained. 
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where the animal was which was to be killed and offered on the fire for the sacrifice. 
But Abraham answered him : ¢ God will know how to provide it. ’ 


*“* Arrived at the top of the mountain, Abraham and Isaac prepared the heap 
of wood to light the fire. Abraham seized his son Isaac, set him on the heap and 
made ready to kill him with his knife when a voice was heard in the sky : that 
of an angel crying : ‘ Abraham, Abraham, do not touch that child! Do not hurt 
him. I know now that you are ready to sacrifice even the son whom you love so 
much in order to obey God’. "’ 


In the course of friendly conversation, the child was warned that he would 
be asked to draw a picture of the story which he had heard, and his help was 
asked. During the drawing, the child’s ideas were noted and discreetly en- 
couraged. It was suggested to him that he should use coloured crayons. 
At the end of his work he was asked to repeat the story again and finally he was 
asked some questions about his drawing. 


Twenty drawings obtained and commented upon individually. 


Thirteen children were aged g or 10 (10 boys and 3 girls) ; seven 
were 7 years old (4 boys and 3 girls). 

When we read the commentaries of the children while they were 
drawing and their replies to the questions asked afterwards, we 
get the impression that the most important person is Abraham 
(this necessarily in conformity with the viewpoint of the story), 
that the act which appears dominant is that of the angel forbid- 
ding him to kill his son, and that the religious ‘ lesson’ of the 
story is the will of God which surpasses everything (sometimes 
under the form of absolute and resigned obedience to His will). 
Here and there a more vigorous formula concerning Abraham gives 
evidence of another preoccupation. 


Philippe (9) gives the angel these words: ‘‘ Do not touch your son. Leave 
him alone. ”’ 

John (10) replied to a question concerning Isaac: ‘* He asked himself if 
his father had gone mad.’”’ (See drawing II). 

Alain (9) commented spontaneously : ‘‘ I think Isaac would never go out 
again with his father. ”’ 

Two younger ones (7) repeated the story saying that Abraham wanted to 
kill his son (without mentioning God’s command). This must be compared 
with numerous answers to our questions about the pictures, the children 
saying that Abraham asked pardon of God for having wanted to kill his 
son. (This only exists apparently among the younger ones). 

Marie-Francoise (10) and Christiane (7/12) hesitated a long time before dra- 
wing Isaac (whom they showed in the lighted fire), trying to leave the 
drawing unfinished or to draw something else first, and showed a ten- 
dency to hide their work while they were drawing that part. (See drawing 
JU). 
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We have noted the order in which the persons and material 
parts of the scene were drawn. 

In the 9-10 group, the mountain (where it existed) and the 
faggots were drawn first (in 10 cases out of 13), Abraham came next 
(in 9 drawings out of 13, before Isaac). There was a real amount 
of evasion before drawing Isaac in some cases (3 boys out of II, 
none of the girls) where the artist wanted first to finish the angel, 
or God or the ass or the horizon before coming to Isaac. One boy 
did not draw Isaac and his Abraham is on his knees before God. 

In the 7 year old group, Isaac was drawn before Abraham and 
before the faggots much more frequently (4 cases out of 7). One 
boy did not draw Abraham. Finally, one girl began with the angel 
saying : ‘‘ I hope she looks all right ; I am drawing my portrait ”’ 
(see drawing IV). 

We think that in conformity with the habitual rules of interpret- 
ing children’s drawings, there is a certain propensity to identify 
themselves with the situation of Isaac among the young children, 
especially among the boys. We ought not, however, to exaggerate 
the frequency of this tendency. If we were to try to make out a 
little list of the cases in which we note a tendency to self projec- 
tion into Isaac, we should suggest the following : 


— Those in which Isaac was drawn first. 

— The difficulty or impossibility of drawing Isaac in a position of danger. 

— The sheep, the angel’s arm or the altar put carefully between Abraham’s 
knife and Isaac. 

— The drawing in which Isaac’s age or clothing indicate that the little 
artist has implicitly drawn a companion or his own brother. ! 

— The drawing in which the commentary was made that ‘* Abraham is 
rather older than Daddy. ”’ 

— Commentaries such as those which we have given above. 


If we take the figures of the cases in which one of the above exam- 
ples of identification is present, we find ten out of twenty (nine 
boys), that is to say, half the cases. 

We can inversely list the examples of a certain violence on the 
part of Abraham towards Isaac: in particuiar, the length of the 
knife and its threatening posture — the position of Isaac on the 
faggots, and on the lighted pile. We then find that these examples 


1 In the course of this enquiry we received a child’s drawing (a boy of 8) in which 
Isaac has been given a blue pull-over and little orange knickers. When asked, 
he replied that his brother (aged 5) had clothes like that. It was therefore him 
rather than himself that he presented to Abraham’s knife. 


ili ihisand) lV DRaAwines (half original size) COLLECTED INDIVIDUALLY 
AFTER THE RECITATION OF THE STORY OF ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. The figures indicate 
the order of composition of the elements in the drawing. 


i] 


I. God stops the sacrifice. — Armand (9), intelligent and personal, expresses 
himself in a detailed drawing of which certain graphic features evoke a secretive 
character, virtually obsessive. But no projection produces any notable distortion 
of the episode as told. Note the threatening length of the knife and Isaac’s feet 
turned out as though to flee. 


II. Verbal protestation against the father. — John (ro), the eldest of five children, 
said when drawing: ‘‘ I am drawing him when he takes his son by the hair... ; 


Isaac wondered whether his father had gone mad. ”’ 


Ill. Agressive and guilt-conscious projection. — Christiane (7 1/2), who has one 
elder and two younger brothers, began by drawing the angel. She hesitated a long 
time before drawing Isaac whom she finished by placing in the lighted fire, trying 
to hide her work while she was drawing that part. 


IV. Conscious identification with the angel. — Francoise (7) began with the angel, 
saying : ** I hope she looks nice. Iam doing my portrait,” 
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are not joined by accident to the inverse ones (identification with 
Isaac). Where the first are present, the second are regularly absent. 
The children described as being ‘* sure of himself — personal — 
well integrated, etc. ’’ regularly show examples of the second 
category and do not fear to depict violence. The absence of obvious 
distortions in drawing, with regard to the story, seems to us to 
show an affectively balanced child. His drawing is not disturbed 
by a tyrannical auto-projection (see dvawing I). The timid, soli- 
tary and — in general — the youngest, ones revolt from violence 
and protect Isaac more. 

Finally, it seems to us very interesting to mark the difference 
between boys and girls in the propensity to draw the pile lighted, 
and even Jsaac in the midst of the flames. While five girls (out of 
six) drew a lighted pile and two (out of six) put Isaac in the flames, 
only five boys (out of 14) lighted the fire and none of them put 
Isaac in the flames. This lessening of identification with Isaac 
(among the girls) seemed so interesting to us that we made a point 
of confirming it by two quick collective enquiries. 


Ten boys’ drawings and ten girls’, obtained collectively. 


In this case, in order to save time, the psychologist told the 
story collectively before a group of 10 boys and one of 10 girls 
(each taken from the same class). The boys were 7 or 8 ; the girls 
were 8 years old. Where there was any doubt, she asked the child 
if the pile were lighted or not. 

Here is a table giving the piles with or without fire, and the 
figure of Isaac on the lighted or unlighted piles. 


LIGHTED PILE UNLIGHTED PILE 
Isaac Isaac by the Isaac Isaac by the 
‘Collective drawings on it side of it on it side of it 
Io boys I Z 4 3 
Io girls 3 5 I (No Isaac : I) 
Individual drawings 
14 boys fo) 5 3 { 5 
ie (No Isaac : 1) 
6 girls z 3 fo) I , 
Proportion of boys Lis Y Flo) Ga Ye 20,2 % 37,3 % 
Proportion of girls Bins E BOmes (653) i092, = Uf 


Two conclusions can be drawn from this table : first, the tendency 
for girls to draw a pile with the fire burning is decidedly stronger 
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(8x %) than for boys (33 %). This seems to correspond with a 
trait in the girls’ mental world ; the stimulus being exactly the 
same (in this case, the story as told), it caused the picture of the 
lighted fire to occur more easily with the girls. This conclusion 
doubtless concerns a general disposition on the part of girls to 
insert flames into their drawings. 

The other conclusion, which more nearly concerns our subject, 
concerns the unconscious identification with Isaac ; that seems 
much weaker with the girls, who hesitate much less (31 %) than 
the boys (4%) to put Isaac into the midst of the flames. Doubt- 
less, the number of children was not great, but it will be seen that 
the tendency is a general one and affects the sub-groups as well. 

The hypothesis of an unconscious auto-projection on the part 
of the boys, in Isaac’s situation, is here confirmed. Certainly, 
this tendency is not shown in all the children. We may however 
think that the tendency affects boys as such, since it 1s much 
slighter with the girls. 


Ten drawings, obtained collectively, from girls giving signs of 
insecurity. 


Wishing to find out the relationship existing between the ten- 
dency to project themselves into Isaac and the general state of 
anxiety or psychic insecurity of the children, we finally attempted 
a short enquiry among ten boarders in a Medical-Pedagogical 
Institute (Rixensart) by asking the superiors to select among the 
children of a mental age of g (intellectual quotient about 60-80) 
those who were known as being profoundly marked by insecurity 
either family or social. This method, we are well aware, is very 
imperfect ; it should have been based on an objective insecurity 
test and some day this may be done. 

Such as it is, the selection of our children marked by insecurity 
(ten girls of 9) confirms our general hypothesis in the following 
manner : the faggots (either lit or not) are only rarely drawn first 
(two cases out of ten against 13 out of 20 with the normal children 
whose drawings were taken individually) — the pile is drawn with 
the five lit in only five cases out of Io (instead of 13 out of 16 in 
the collective group of girls and five out of 6 in the group of girls 
who did their drawings individually) — the protecting angel was 
drawn first in two cases out of 10 (which never happened in the 
normal group) — the total absence of the woodpile, the knife and 
violent scene is present in two cases out of 10 (which never happened 
in the group of girls) — finally, two children, one of whom really 
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hesitated about drawing Isaac, answered a question by saying 
that the little Isaacs in their pictures were respectively 7 and 
3 1/2 (that is, the ages of their own little brothers). 

We therefore think that the definite tendency to avoid scenes of 
violence prevailed in this group and that it bears relation to special 
msecurity, recognized by those understanding the children’s cir- 
cumstances. We think that we can conclude by this that the 
affective resonance of the story depends to a great extent on the 
more or less anxious state of the child and has more relationship 
with Isaac than with Abraham, although the latter is the theore- 
tical centre. We shall ask ourselves whether this affective resonance 
is compatible with the religious message which ought to be trans- 
mitted objectively by the story. 

But before going thus far, let us note the effect produced, con- 
sciously this time, by the presentation of pictures illustrating some 
of our sacred stories which are used in teaching. 


Ht Tae PICTURE ILLUSTRATING THE STORY 


Our children’s bibles and biblical stories supply with the text 
illustrations which are more or less abundant, more or less success- 
ful. No one doubts the importance of these pictures in the religious 
education of children. Illustrations, sometimes put up in the class- 
rooms as decorative panels, impress their imagination, often pas- 
sive, more profoundly and more lastingly than the inflections 
which the master or author of the book could add to the story. We 
ought to be careful of the religious value and the psychological 
effect transmitted by these pictures. 

As Fr. F. H. Drinkwater justly writes : ‘‘ The pictures should be 
different from the conventional Bible-story pictures of the past, 
which seem intended merely to fix incidents in the memory quite 
regardless of the injury they may do to the imagination. ”’* 


1. The General Types of Pictures. 


Having at our disposal a library liberally furnished with publi- 
cations intended for the education of children, ? we have selected 
the French books which include a picture of the sacrifice suggested 


1. H. Drinkwater, Educational Essays, Burns Oates, London, 1951, p. 115. 
2 Bibliothéque internationale de Pédagogie Religieuse at the Centre Lumen 
Vitae, 184, rue Washington, Brussels. 
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and then forbidden to Abraham. Putting aside the oldfashioned 
ones (among which we may mention the remarkable pictures in 
the two following volumes : Histoire de la Sainte Buble, illustrated 
by C. Laplante and G. Doré, Mame, 1897 — La Sainte Bible ra- 
contée aux enfants, illustrations by G. Doré, Mame, 1911), we have 
studied the illustrated books which have been published during 
the last twenty years (since 1934) and which this specialized library 
contains. When we examine their pictures with reference to the 
story of Abraham and Isaac we find that they may be grouped into 
four or five broad categories : there are four general types of repre- 
sentation of Isaac on the woodpile (1g pictures) —a fifth category 
may serve to group the pictures which are very small, of schematic 
style and those which, avoiding the woodpile, represent the father 
and son going up the mountain. 

We will briefly list the characteristics of each type and the 
works containing them. } 


A. The pictures of TypE A emphasize the tragic aspect of the act of 
killing. We group together those which accentuate the violence of 
the father, the weakness of the son, the threat of the knife, the 
apparent death or fainting of the son, without the tragedy being 
compensated for by the truly effective intervention of the angel. 
Pictures of this type are to be found in the following books : 


Du Paradis terrestre a Noél (Ill. A. Wirtz), Spes, Paris, 1934. 
Hist. Sainte illustrée (by R. Lesage), I. Les Patriarches, Enault, Paris, 1946. 
*Hist. Sainte illustrée (ill. R. Gaulier), Mame, Paris, 1950. 
L’Histowve Sainte (Ill. Y. Englebert), Casterman, Tournai-Paris, 1953. 


B. TYPE B show the angel in action, but in such a way that the 
threat of the knife has by no means disappeared. We have added to 
this type the pictures in which the angel seems to be fighting with 
Abraham to stop him, and those in which Isaac seems still to be in 
danger, either by his position or by the general composition of the 
picture. This was the case in the following books : 


* Note that this classification does not involve any judgment as to the pictures 
as a whole, still less as to the text, the inspiration (as the author) of which is often 
different. 

* With the kind permission of the publishers the picture from this book is veprvo- 
duced, as it is the one we used for our enquery among the children. The pictures of 
types C and D, in colours, could only be reprinted in a very imperfect way. 


URES REPRESENTING ISAAC ON THE FAG- 


NEIGH Da = PRINCIPAL) EPPS. OnSELCT 
GOTS (CHILDREN’S BOOKS). 

Our study ends by recommending the repre 
based both on the objective religious message ( 
the psychological dispositions of the children. 


sentations of type C for reasons 
historical and theological) and on 
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Récits d’Histoive Sainte (Ill. L. Le Vavasseur), Mame, Paris, 1934. 

Mon premier livre d’Hist. Sainte (Ill. R. Bresson), L’Ecole, Paris, 1934. 

Premiéres Notions d’Hist. Sainte (Il. J.-M. Breton), de Gigord, Paris, 1935. 

La Bible des enfants (111. anonymous), La Procure, Brussels, LOS7. 

Notre Sauveur (Ill. anonymous), Degré inférieur, Procure des Fréres Ma- 
ristes, Mt. St-Guibert, Brabant, 1938. 


La plus merveilleuse histoire du monde (Ill. N. Dufourt), vol. I, S. E. F. L, 
Paris, 1948. 

Hist. Sainte (ili. N. Degouy), 3% degré, Edit. Universelle, Brussels, 1948. 

Hist. Sainte vacontée aux petits (Ill. A. Martin), De Fontenelle, Saint- 
Wandrille, 1952. 


* Le catéchisme en images (Ill. R. Garcia), Bonne Presse, Paris, 1954. 


C. In the illustrations of TYPE C, the danger has been definitely 
stopped : the centre of the action is taken by the powerful inter- 
vention of the angel, who is forbidding the human sacrifice. The 
knife is falling, has fallen, or is invisible. We have found four 
pictures of this type: 


Hist. Sainte en images (Ill. J. Ferrand), Ed. de l’Arc, Paris, 1937. 
Hist. Sainte (Ill. J. Viotte), Desclée, Paris-Brussels, 1937. 

Hist. Sainte (Ill. P. de Pitray), Hachette, Paris, 1938. 

* TL’ Histoive Sainte des petits enfants (Ill. M. Huet), La Colombe, Paris, 1950. 


D. Type D is that in which the illustrations give the spiritual or 
allegorical meaning of Abraham’s sacrifice: that of the heavenly 
Father offering His only Son for the redemption of mankind. There 
is no knife, nor threat of any kind. The majestic attitude of the 
father, or the son with a halo surrounding him, or the angel wel- 
coming both in a glorifying gesture, have been our criteria for this 
category, in which there are two illustrations: * 


Hist. Sainte de la‘ Miche de Pain, ’ No. 4 (Ill. G. Mangin), Ed. de la Centrale 
des CEuvres, Lille, 1937. 

* Quelques vivants vécits de notre belle Histoire Sainte (Ill. L. Roisin), 
Casterman, Paris-Tournai, 1939. New edition, 1952. 


E. A fifth category would contain the works representing Abra- 
ham and Isaac climbing towards the place of sacrifice — or those 
in which the picture is too small (or schematic) for our purpose, 
Among the most recent we may mention the following : 


7? 


1 The inspiration of the ‘* spiritual meaning ’’ is very clear in Marie Pignal’s 
illustrations for the first volume of Peuple de Dieu by P. THIVOLLIER (Missions 
Ouvriéres, Issy-les-Moulineaux, France, 1952). But it is not a book meant for 
children. 
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Hist. Sainte en images (Ill. Dominique), Ed. de l’Arc, Paris, 1944. 
Hist. Sainte (Ill. E. Ivanovsky), Desclée, Paris-Brussels, 1944. 
Hist. Sainte (Ill. C. M. Foy), Hatier, Paris, 1948. 

Hist. Sainte (Ill. B. Baray), Ed. de Fleurus, Paris, 1951. 


2. The Children’s Reactions. 1 


Method. We gave each of the 23 children (9g boys and 14 girls) 
aged from 6 to g in the second and third primary years, the four 
pictures (in the original album) which we here reproduce in reduced 
form. Taken from the books (marked with an asterisk in the 
foregoing list) destined for children, they form the most represen- 
tative examples of each of the four TyPpEs which we have selected. 


Contact was established with the child in the course of friendly conver- 
sation. Some story-tests (taken from the book by J. Piaget, Le Jugement 
moral chez l’enfant), Alcan, Paris, 1927, allowed us to place the child’s mental 
world and to get into good relations with him. We then asked him to look 
successively at each of the four pictures and to tell us ‘* everything that he 
saw in them ’’ and ‘‘ how he understood a story like that. ’’ The order of 
showing varied so that each of the types was put first to five or six children. 
We obviously took notice of the moment in which the child began to remem- 
ber what he had learnt in class on the subject of Abraham. (Some had no 
memory of this. The picture D when first shown never recalled the subject. 
In other cases the reminiscence came more or less quickly). We did not 
observe any difference in this respect between the two classes from which the 
children came, although the story had been told in the second primary 
some weeks before. — Before ending the interview, we asked which picture 
the child preferred, ‘‘ which would he like to take away if he were given 
one, ’’ and also which he liked least, and why. 


What the pictures suggested. We shall note chiefly the remarks 
which the children made when deciphering the pictures before 
having made the connection between them and the religious 
teaching about Abraham. 


1 We owe it to the kindness of the Rev. Sr. Luctk (of the Sisters of St. Vincent 
of Paul), Head of the Ecole S. Joseph, Uccle, Brussels, that we were able to 
work in ideal conditions for the individual interviews with the children. We thank 
Miss G. Piérard and Miss M. Van Hée, teachers in the second and third primary 
years, for their understanding, and also Miss A. Marchez, who in the first primary 
year (children of about 6) never tells them a story like that of Abraham and Isaac, 
which she thinks too troubling or shocking for such young children. We have 
noted her testimony, as it comes from experience. Our enquiry was greatly faci- 
litated by the welcome and suggestions given us by the staff of this school, where. 
active methods are practised. 
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A) Picture A suggested a murder. An old man wants to kill or 
has killed somebody. Out of 23 children, nine employed the expres- 
sion, ‘* He wants to kill, ’’? and seven declared “‘ He has killed. ”? 
Three said that the victim is a woman. Two (one of whom clearly 
got mixed with the story of Cain and Abel) said that it was a man 
wanting to kill his brother. Not one of those who saw the picture A 
first said that it was his son. And several of those who had remem- 
bered hearing in class about Abraham, when they saw the other 
pictures, refused to interpret this one as being in the same series, 
but invented a different story for it. 

This picture A was rejected as ‘‘ the one I like least of all’? by 
13 children. The reasons given were the following : He is going to 
kill him — He has killed him — It is sad because he is going to 
kill him — He has a big knife. 

Picture A was chosen as the ‘‘ one I like best ’’ by one child only. 1 


B) Picture B called for a commentary where two acts combined. 
In 15 cases, the action of the father on the point of killing was 
first mentioned ; in 8 answers, the act of the angel stopping him 
was first pointed out. Answering supplementary questions, 4 
children said that Abraham was arguing with the angel, that he 
still wanted to kill because he had been told to, that we could not 
tell whether the angel would be able to take the knife away from 
him (or other similar remarks). When shown first, picture B usually 
reminded them of the story of Abraham (4 cases out of 5). Finally, 
two little girls still said that it was a woman (on the pile), perhaps 
out of persistence after having seen picture A first. 

Picture B was rejected as being liked least by 3 children. 

It was put first by 3 children, the reasons for preference being : 
It is the largest — It has a landscape — There are more details 


to look at. 


1 This was a boy of eight, very reserved, rather neurotic and whose father was 
a drunkard. — Note that three children, out of the 23 interviewed, were considered 
at school as having difficult characters. Their reactions to the pictures shown 
— as also their likes and dislikes of some of them — were distinctly different from 
the usual answers. The character problem might have been diagnosed merely by 
their reactions to the theme of Isaac on the woodpile. So true is it that even the 
perception of a religious message is deeply affected by psychic, neurotic or normal 
dispositions. It might be worth while strongly emphasizing this in order to attract 
teachers’ attention (and perhaps incite other similar researches) with regard to 
the affective life of young children, the most simple manifestations of which often 


escape teachers. 
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C) PrcrurE C suggested a commentary in which the angel’s 
action was first mentioned in 17 cases. This action is undisputed 
and indisputable, because the knife has already fallen down. Shown 
first, this picture also recalled the lesson on Abraham (5 cases out 
of 6). One little girl still said that it was a woman ; and a little 
boy that it was the man’s brother: but this was a consequence 
of a former remark made on the subject of the other pictures 
which had been shown first. 

Picture C was rejected as the least liked by 2 children. 

It was put at the head of the list by 13 children. These mention- 
ed the fine colours, the beauty of the angel, or the knife falling 
down. 


D) Picture D — which suggests the allegorical meaning : Isaac 
offering himself on the faggots like Jesus on the cross — is very 
hard to interpret spontaneously. Obviously intended to reinforce 
and illustrate a lesson or the reading of the text, the picture as 
set before the eyes of the child was like a puzzle and most interest- 
ing answers resulted. These commentaries do not therefore pass 
judgment on the value of the picture, but rather reveal the latent 
attitudes of the children with regard to this illustration. 

When shown first, picture D (in this resembling picture A) did 
not recall the religious lesson on Abraham. The angel’s action was 
first commented upon (in 6 cases out of 6). One little girl (a very 
neurotic child) saw in him the angel who destroyed all the first- 
born in Egypt. She said: ** It is at the time of King Pharaoh ; 
Jesus has sent an angel to destroy all the little babies. ?? Another 
child declared that it was in heaven and that the angel was so 
dazzling that he couldn’t be looked at. Or else, it was an angel 
coming to take away the little boy (little girl in two cases) who was 
kneeling on the woodpile. The little boy himself was twice said to 
be a little angel praying. As for the old man, lying on the ground, 
or thrown down, or praying on the ground, five of our children 
declared that he was crying or asking pardon. One boy who had 
identified Abraham in the preceding pictures, declared all the same 
that he was asking pardon for having killed Isaac and that he 
was afraid of going to hell. Picturesque details: one little girl 
saw a pretty statue on the woodpile and a little boy remarked 
that there was an elephant caught by its ears in the thorns. 

This picture was rejected as the least liked by 5 children. 

It was put first by 6 children. Among the reasons for their pre- 
ference, the children said that it was coloured, that there was an 
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angel (or angels), that the old man was being punished, that there 
was no knife, etc. 


Reflections. Obviously no children’s comments can lead of them- 
selves to pedagogical conclusions. The child says what he sees. 
We have to make up our minds what we want to teach, then to 
judge which of the pictures transmits the desired message best 
to the children. 

If we want to impart a horror of murder, then the pictures of 
type A are excellent. It seems to us that this is ruled out. 

If there is question of a conflict between the angel and Abraham, 
or if we want to awaken a certain uneasiness (with regard to Isaac) 
about the result of the drama, we can use type B. It seems to us 
that this also is excluded. 

If it is a matter of forbidding the sacrifice of the first-born (and 
especially of Isaac) which forms part of the message, then the 
pictures of type C seem very suitable. In it can be seen an angelic 
intervention which is efficacious, almost staggering, in favour of 
Isaac’s life. Certainly, a certain nuance persists : Isaac was put on 
the woodpile by his father alone. But is not that the scheme and 
religious lesson of the biblical scene (in the view of Isaac which 
corresponds as we know to the affective resonance of many child- 
ren, especially the youngest) ? Is there any way of avoiding all 
psychological insecurity when transmitting the religious message 
of a story like that of Abraham ? Is it not precisely there that the 
lesson of this story lies (identical indeed in meaning whether Abra- 
ham or Isaac is considered) : the intervention of God in our history 
and our customs is our only reason for hope, trust and security. 
Hence, for these reasons, historical, theological and psychological, 
it seems to us that only the pictures of type C present an illustration 
of Isaac on the woodpile which is in conformity with the principal 
aspect of the religious message in its presentation to the children. 

Doubtless, picture D is also very deep and very theological. 
But its allegorical meaning seems to us, all things considered, to 
be too far above the explicit consciousness of a child of this age. 
As for the picture itself, we have seen the complexity and obscu- 
rity which it presented to the children. We think that, even when 
accompanied by the story adequately told, this picture remains 
too complicated, too ‘‘ implicit ’’ for them. 


An objection. An objection could be made to these few reflec- 
tions — and to our preference for the picture of type C. Are not 
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these reflections inspired by an interpretation of the story which 
centres the episode on the personality of Isaac ? Ought we not to 
give preference to a picture which would show the interior con- 
flict of Abraham ? The terrible and secret fight between the two 
voices of his conscience, the solution by a complete and confident 
obedience in God alone ? We are entirely disposed to answer affirm- 
atively to these questions. At the risk of surprising the reader, 
we would say that the objection exactly meets our own position, 
in theory. While the ¢ext of our sacred histories and our ‘* moral ”’ 
teaching habitually adopt the viewpoint of Abraham, it is with 
surprise that we found that the «lwstrations tend to be interpreted 
by the children from Isaac’s point of view. More than that: we 
think that this is caused by the objective reality of most of the 
pictures. The artist, giving in to the easiest way, expresses more the 
exterior action (virtual murder or the angel’s interdiction) and does 
not try to evoke the much more difficult theme of the interior 
conflict taking place in Abraham. Hence the tragic side of Isaac’s 
position takes the first place. 

To the objection mentioned we can then only answer as follows : 


1) The religious conflict in Abraham is ot shown in the nine- 
teen pictures which we divided into four types. 


2) It is shown perhaps in two pictures (in the E category, not 
reproduced here), those in which the father, in the course of the 
climb up the mountain, holds his son tight in the anguish of a love 
nearly breaking. But this expression is so imperfect that we did not 
think it possible to make use of it in our enquiry. It is also a fact 
that none of the pictures in our actual album approach in their 
power of evocation of religious thought the fine pictures which 
Gustave Doré drew in the last century and which are still used to 
illustrate the volume of 1911 (mentioned above). 


3) The affective resonance with regard to Isaac seems conna- 
tural to young children, at least to a certain number of them, 
whom progress in social life (at school, for instance) has not suffi- 
ciently removed from the Oedipus conflict of their childish 
evolution. As far as this unconscious conflict with regard to the 
personality of the father remains active, they feel a tendency to 
identify themselves with Isaac on the woodpile. 


4) Moreover, the affective resonance of the story with Isaac as 
its centre perfectly allows the religious message to be grasped. 
And it is an zdentical religious message which is lived, either with 
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regard to Abraham (as theoretical teaching desires), or Isaac (asa 
certain number of children feel it). In the same way as the inter- 
vention of God upsets the codes of morality established by “ closed ”’ 
societies, nomadic tribes among whom Abraham lived since God’s 
call, so the intervention of God upsets the family security in which 
Isaac lived in order to establish the primacy of a final and absolute 
security, based on the paternity of God. Thus our children of 6 
to g, at the age in which the customs of our culture force them out 
of the family environment and lead them to revise their blind 
belief in the unlimited power of their parents, are faced with this 
great, terrible, but reassuring picture of Isaac on the faggots to 
whom the angel (contrary to the customs of Abraham’s time 
and his resigned decision) brings a message of life, trust and secu- 
rity. 1 


IV. SUMMARY — CONCLUSION — RECOMMENDATION 


This enquiry was undertaken to determine how the religious 
value of a story of the Old Testament (the episode of Abraham 


1 We do not therefore entirely subscribe to the opinion expressed by MUe Fr, 
DERKENNE when she writes: ‘‘ The child, below 12, has not really a sense of the 
past, still less the sense of history ; it is therefore (our italics) not through the 
history of the Salvation of mankind that we shall cause him to find God, but 
through present facts... the stories in sacred history seem to me to be very dan- 
gerous at this age, because what pleases the small child in these stories is that 
they are stories, and not (to him) history ; the imaginative aspect and not (our 
italics) the religious aspect... Will not the story, because taken hold of first by 
its picturesque side and not by its religious, be a serious obstacle to the adolescent 
faith ? ’’ (Vévité et Vie, Fiche No. 134, Oct. 1952). In spite of M'e Derkenne’s long 
experience, her criterion for admitting a biblical story to children is, we think, 
marked by a certain intellectualism and neglects the affective resonance (sub- 
conscious) of the story and its picture. Now, at the child’s age, it seems to us to be 
essential to christianize its affective resonances and the discussion of our methods 
should also include this point of view. See, in this connection, the profound insight 
of the excellent little book by Jean Mouroux, Du baptéme a l’acte de for (Ed. de 
V’Ecole, Paris, 1953) on the child as ‘‘ a being of imagination, affectivity and 
imitation ’’ (pp. 40 et seq.). — The child should therefore be given a catechism 
which nourishes his imagination as well, provided that this stimulus of his affecti- 
vity is in the direction of an invitation to grow and mature, and remains in con- 
formity with the objective religious message. In an affective psychism, which is 
gradually built up according to objective religious data, neither the imaginative 
aspect, nor the picturesque side is in opposition with the religious awakening. 
Besides, Mule Derkenne is inveighing against the disfigurations and excesses of an 
illusory ‘ moralism’ (pseudo-biblical), (see her fine lecture La Bible au Pré- 
catéchisme, in Bible et Education, listed in our bibliography). There is still much 
to be done in this direction. 
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and Isaac) can affect the psychic dispositions of children of 7 
to 10. 


A) The religious, objective, meaning of the story was briefly 
recalled by taking into account the conclusions of some recent 
publications. The will of God, showing itself in the story, and the 
answer of complete confidence given by Abraham in the most 
heartrending situations : such seems to be the principal lesson of 
the whole story of the first patriarch. The will of God is the one 
absolute (divine transcendence). 

The command to immolate a son requires, to be properly placed, 
a reference to the local custom of immolating the first-born 
children. In this respect, the sacrifice of Isaac, finally refused by 
God, introduces the religious theme which will come more and 
more to the front in Israel’s history : God does not want human 
sacrifices, and not even those of animals if the disposition of the 
heart is not that of trust and faith. The imperatives of a social 
morality need to be accomplished in subordination to the 
sovereign will of God to acquire a religious significance. 

Moreover, the son who is ready to die to accomplish the work 
willed by God is an image of what is to happen on Calvary : Isaac 
is a spiritual ‘‘ type *’ of Christ. And the episode, as a whole, 
evokes a paternity and a filiation renewed by the divine will. 


B) The psychological reactions of the children were studied in two 
ways : 


1. The examination of fifty drawings obtained — individually, 
then collectively — after the hearing of the episode of Abraham 
and Isaac reveal (in accordance with the memories of some adults 
and adolescents) that the affective resonance of the story has a 
tendency to be centred on the person of Isaac. Clear manifestations 
of this affective identification, although unconscious, were shown 
in 50 % of the cases. They predominated, in number and in inten- 
sity, among the youngest (6-7) and the boys. The state of social 
or family insecurity seemed to bring with it a greater sensitivity 
to this perception of the story with regard to Isaac. 


2. The verbal reactions of twenty-three children, when shown 
the four chief types of pictures of Isaac on the woodpile taken 
from books of the last twenty years, meant for children, confirm 
this point of view by revealing that the child turns away from the 
pictures in which the act of murder (type A) or the threatening 
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attitude of the father (type B) is most in evidence, and that they 
are relieved by the picture in which the saving action of the angel 
(type C) forms the principal event. 


C) Some psycho-pedagogical reflections will therefore come to 
this conclusion : an affective understanding of the story by way 
of identification with Isaac does not exclude the true and religious 
comprehension of this episode, provided that a disposition to 
insecurity (among troubled or too young children) is not aggra- 
vated by the attraction of a story or its presentation in pictures. At 
the age at which the child leaves the family security (but only in 
the measure that this security was effective) he is ripe to enter 
the school and social world in which he gradually discovers the 
limits of the almightiness and omniscience of his parents. When 
well told (that is, as regards the function as saviour of the divine 
angel), this story comes into its own. It puts into the child’s imagi- 
nation and inscribes in his affective structure that primordial 
religious truth : the will of parents and the security that they afford 
has in it nothing absolute, final, or supreme. There is someone above 
the family rules and, finally, a protector and an ally for the growing 
child reveals himself. 

Such is the religious aspect of this episode, accessible to the 
real child. It can be seen that it conforms to the objective religious 
message and it can, with the help of the Holy Spirit, awaken cer- 
tain supernatural faculties, placed in the child by baptism, by 
suggesting to him this picture of Isaac who was, in the early times 
of God’s people, what he is himself today: a child saved from 
anxiety and death by the almighty will of God. 


D) It is also necessary that our biblical commentaries (even 
those for children !) should abstain from a facile success with regard 
to a cruel “‘ test, ’’ conforming with the manners of the time, and 
show that it is a matter of a bygone age. 

Again — and this is our final recommendation — these mur- 
der pictures of type A and even type B, more in conformity with 
the psychological poverty of the artist than with the religious 
lesson of the Old Testament, should disappear from our albums. 
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The artist who prepares an ‘* Isaac on the woodpile ”’ would be 
well advised to meditate on Rembrandt’s dramatic experience. 

When the Dutch painter undertook the “* Sacrifice of Abraham ”’ 
for the first time (1635) he was 28 and had been married for 
some months. The zeal of his religious temperament produced 
a masterpiece, rather a grandiloquent one, in which the angel 
is holding back the father’s energy almost with force. The latter's 
left hand holds, roughly enough, the child’s chin and head, while 
the vight drops a knife which it had seized in the exaltation of a 
sacrifice (which obviously did not cost Rembrandt anything). But 
life, it would seem, took the action seriously. Rembrandt was to 
have four children, three of whom died early. Only Titus sur- 
vived. His wife herself, Saskia, died in 1642 at 29. Rembrandt 
painted the famous episode twice more, but meanwhile he was 
mellowed by suffering: an etching (1645) shows a very gentle 
dialogue between Abraham and Isaac, the knife remaining harm- 
lessly in its sheath. Finally, a second etching (1655) puts Isaac 
again on the faggots, but this time it is Abraham’s /eft hand which 
tremblingly takes up the knife ; the right hand lovingly seeks to 
hide the eyes of the child to save him from the horror of the situ- 
ation, but it is vigorously seized by the angel, while a curtain of 
light separates father and son. 


Perhaps the tragic history of the great religious painter will 
cause some artist to reflect and by making his message more inte- 
rior, enable him to picture an “‘ Isaac at the Stake ’’ which will 
really bring to our children the outward revelation of what they 
already are: the beloved sons of the Father. 


S tice o S r 2c 5 

Sacrifice of Isaac (1635). Abraham with Isaac (1645). 
(Leningrad Museum, (Brussels, Royal Library, 

Rembrandt Gemdlde, Phaidon Press Prints and Engravings section) 


The Sacrifice of Abraham (1655). 
(Brussels, Royal Library, Prints and 
Engravings section) 
THE THREE REPRESENTATIONS BY REMBRANDT OF THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 
o etchings, Rembrandt had lost three of 


Between the picture of 1635 and the tw 
his four children and his wife Saskia. 
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Why Teach the Old Testament? 
A Survey of Textbooks 


and their Authors’ Intentions 


by Albert DreEzeE, S. J. 
International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 
and Jean BOULANGER, S. J. 
Professor of Religion at St. Michael's College, Brussels 1 


The study of a hundred school bibles, published during the last 
century, reveals a significant evolution in the methods employed 
in the teaching of the Old Testament and also in the aims pursued. 

In the introduction, some authors explain the utility of Bible 
lessons. With others, the commentary which accompanies the 
sacred text shows their conception of what biblical teaching should 
be. In some manuals for religious instruction we find general obser- 
vations which emphasize the aims proposed. We shall only quote 
a few examples out of this vast amount of literature, a few land- 
marks which will permit us to trace the line of this evolution. 


* 
* * 


If the aims of the teaching of sacred history have varied with 
the authors and with different periods, numerous elements, like 
the choice of events, the style of the narratives, the division into 
epochs, which are to be found in the majority of school bibles 
until about 1930, have not changed. They come down to us from 
the great teachers of the XVII and XVIII centuries. 


Claude FLEeury, the Prior of Argenteuil and confessor to Louis XV, pub- 
lished his Catéchisme historique in 1683. This contained an abridgment 
of sacred history. This textbook was republished during two centuries. 
Fénelon said of it : ** It is a simple, short book, much clearer than the ordi- 
nary catechisms. God, Who knows the mind of man, whom He has made 


1 Address: A. DrzZzE, S. J., 184, rue Washington, Brussels. 
J. BouLanceEr, S. J., 24, boulevard St. Michel, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
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better than anyone, has set religion among commonplace facts, which, far 
from overburdening the simple, help them to understand and remember 
the mysteries. ’? 1 And Bossuet, giving his official approval to Fleury’s cate- 
chism, wrote : ‘‘ The author has explained the mysteries and foundations of 
the Christian religion in the same order and, so to speak, with the same 
method which God has used to set them before His Church: that is to say, 
in the succession of marvellous incidents in the Old and New Testaments. ”’ ? 
This shows the broad doctrinal aim of the author and expresses admirably 
the effort made today to set the religious truths and the revelation of the 
mysteries in the general plan of the history of salvation. 

In spite of the advantages so clearly underlined by Bossuet, the doctrina 
catechism composed of questions and answers was not set aside, but Sacred 
History tended to become a sort of propadeutic of the catechism. In 1687 
the Catéchisme de My l Evéque de Meaux appeared, a series of three pro- 
gressive textbooks, composed by BossuEt, of which the second began by an 
abridgment of Sacred History from the creation of the world to the conversion 
of Constantine. Bossuet reminded the parish priests in his diocese ‘* that 
nothing finds its way into minds better and makes more impression than 
narratives ; and there is nothing better than to insert doctrine into them, 
as God taught Moses and the evangelists to do. ” % 

Finally, the Epitome Historiae Sacrae by C. F. LHomonpD, published in 
1784 and since then translated and adapted many times, also remained 
one of the sources of biblical education in schools. 


The influence of these great authors was considerable ; they had 
blazed the trail in a quasi-definite fashion. This can be seen by the 
following extract from the Direction de l’enseignement religieux 4 
of Mgr. Cousot, a kind of directory for the Belgian dioceses which 
was published at Namur in 1872. At the end of very precise and 
practical directions he says:‘* No one will imagine that these few 
notes copied from Bossuet, Fénelon, Fleury, Overberg, can replace 
the reading and meditation of these masters’ writings. They have 
no other object than to encourage the reading and meditation of 
them. The spirit of their works is to penetrate with the unction 
of charity the whole of religious teaching, it is to enter the children’s 
hearts by simple and affectionate conversations, adapted to their 
capabilities ; it is to make them love the truth, to make it enter into 
their minds and fix it in their memories, so that it can guide their 
lives *’ (p. 178). 


1 J. Bricout, Enseignement du Catéchisme en France, Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1922, 
p. 9. 

SIMON I Oe 

3 [bid., p. 12 

4 Namur, Balon-Vincent, republished by the abbé Robeaux in 1897. 
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It has required the great modern exegetical works and especially 
the publication of the encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu to cause 
all the structural elements : aims, choice of stories, style, general 
divisions, chronology, the presentation of the whole, to be reconsi- 
dered and almost entirely renewed. 


I. THE MORAL PERSPECTIVE 


The most common tendency in the school bibles of the last cen- 
tury is the utilisation of the sacred narratives for the edification 
of Christian souls. Religion is therefore primarily displayed as a 
code of morals to be observed. 

In 1849, the Abbé Martin DE NorrRtieEv, parish priest of Saint- 
Louis-d’Antin in Paris, published a Bible de l’enfance, 1 the simple 
and suitable style of which ensured its lasting success. Who is there 
who does not remember its first warm and captivating phrase 
like that of a good story: ‘* A very long time ago, my dear children, 
the world did not exist... ’? This bible, revised and republished a 
considerable number of times, inspired numerous authors. Each 
of de Noirlieu’s stories ended with a moral lesson, sometimes deli- 
ciously naive. 

‘* The creation of the animals, my dear children, is a great benefit for man. 
See how useful they are to him! The horse and the ox are the companions 
of his work, the cow feeds him with her milk, the sheep provides him with 
wool for his clothes, the bees give him honey, man feeds on the flesh of seve- 
ral animals. Then how the birds add to the charm of nature by their melo- 
dious songs! Let us thank the Creator each day for having adorned our 
dwelling place here below and for having put in it everything useful! ” 


(p. 9). 


A propos of the sacrifice of Isaac the author emphasizes the bless- 
ing attached to obedience to God and one’s parents. On the occa- 
sion of Jacob’s blessing, sanctioned by God, the moral lesson 1s 
rather difficult : 


«© Rebecca told a lie and did wrong in inducing Jacob to lie also. Telling 
a lie is never allowed, forit is an evil ; it offends God Who is truth itself. Do 
not tell lies either to excuse yourself or to avoid a punishment. The liar will 
be covered with shame. The lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, Holy 


Scripture says. ’’ (p. 30). 


1 Liége, H. Dessain, edition 1928. 
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The abbe DELAUNOIS in his Nouveau Cours d’Histoire Sainte } 
in 1877 followed de Noirlieu and took several moral applications 
from him. Some of them are hardly suitable, or too subtle, for child- 
ren of ten. 


‘¢ The care taken by Abraham to procure a wife for his son teaches parents 
who wish to establish their children in life to seek for them virtuous com- 
panions who fear God, rather than to procure them mere temporal ad- 
vantages ”’ (p. 25). 


When he comes to the dissolute life of Solomon, who has just 
been presented as a figure of the Messiah : 


‘« Who does not grieve at this sad change in the behaviour of King Solo- 
mon ? After having shown himself so devout and wise, to fall so low in ido- 
latry and wrongdoing! Ah! what a good lesson to us to detach ourselves 
from the grandeurs and riches of this world! ”’ (p. 88). 


Abbé H. J. CRENIER in his Histoire de la Religion of 1883 ? ends 
the account of original sin by these exclamations : 


‘« O incomprehensible disobedience ! O monstrous ingratitude! Satan is 
preferred to God ! Adam sees Eve has eaten the forbidden fruit, and the same 
fatal curiosity urges him, the same mad pride blinds him, and he elects to 
please his wife rather than God! ”’ (p. 5). 


In the same moralizing strain, we will quote again from the 
Traité de Ancien et du Nouveau Testament by M. V. and D., 
published in 1895. 


‘¢ The love of God, ’’ the author tells us, ‘* Its maxims and examples are 
infinitely better able to maintain man in his duty than the (natural) sense 


of honour... The catechism lays down rules, Sacred History shows theiy appli- 
cation. ”” 


On the other hand, H. BenarD revising the Epitome Historiae 
sacrae of LHoMonD and the Bzble of J.-B. L’Ecuy, produced Tex- 
tes et récits d’ Histoire Sainte. ? The aim of the author was to ‘“* mul- 
tiply the stories and thus use the bible as a means for the religious 
education of the child. ”’ 

The series of Bibles * by EcxeEr, professor of exegesis at Tréves, 
was very successful. First published in German in 1907, they 


1 Tournai, Decalonne. 

2 Liége, L. Grandmont, 4 th ed., 1884. 

* We quote from the 56th edition (1916). 
4 Bruges, Ch. Beyaert. 
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were soon translated into several languages. Although bare of 
commentaries, it still suggests by its choice of narratives and the 
abridgment of episodes the same kind of moral applications. These 
Bibles are still in use today, here and there. 

Some modern authors have kept to the former style. We will 
only give as an example Ma petite Histoire Sainte, published by the 
Bernadette method in 1943. Each sentence faces a vignette in 
silhouette which illustrates it. 


‘* Announcement of the deluge ; God said to Noah ‘ Men are committing 
sin. I will punish them by a deluge. ’ Application : Do not forget the Creator. — 
On God’s command Noah made an ark, in which to take refuge with his 
family. Application: Take heed to warnings. — Noah and his family enter 
the ark. Couples of animals follow them. Divine attentions. — The rain fell 
for forty days and nights. The predictions of God come true. — The ark stops 
on Mount Ararat. Noah lets the dove go and then the crow. Seek and you 
will find. — God tells Noah to leave the ark. This was a really joyful proces- 
sion. Tvust is answered. — Noah offered a sacrifice ; God puts the rainbow 


in the sky. Duty of gratitude, ’’ } and so on throughout 150 sentences summing 
up the Old Testament. 


It can be seen how, with all these authors, the moral lesson, 
based on stories which edify at any price, remain superficial and 
adventitious. It is too far removed from the real religious meaning 
of biblical history. If we sought to give the moral significance of 
the stories according to a genuine criterion, we should be far from 
continual edification. Certainly, the Bible does not lack narratives 
of a high moral value ; but it also contains pictures of customs and 
ethical conceptions which can only be harmful. 


Polygamy, lies, slavery, vengeance, divination, murder by treachery, 
pharisaic ostentation, embroider our sacred books and Yahweh very often 
shuts His eyes to all these. The crime of idolatry is the only one which is 
systematically punished. The Old Testament keeps an almost complete 
silence as to the Hereafter. It was taught for a long time that the just man 
is happy here below and the wicked punished. Then, like us, the Jews per- 
ceived that things did not always turn out like that. They replied to the 
objection that the wicked, like the just, lose nothing by waiting ; so we are 
taught by the Book of Job, composed about 500 B. C. and several of the 
later psalms. The idea of the Hereafter only appears in the Greek books, 
such as that of Wisdom, written very little before the Christian era. 

The individual responsibility which we would like to inculcate into our 


1 Thaon-les-Vosges, Maison du Bon Livre, pp. 5-6. 
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pupils is hardly suggested in the Old Testament. The sense of individuality 
is still very vague, because the supremacy of the tribe or race is uncontested. 
The life and person of a man count for little. Moreover, the absence of dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘ First Cause ’’ and the ‘‘ Secondary cause ’’ reduces. 
personal responsibility still more. God does everything ; it is He who hardens 
Pharaoh’s heart, He directs the arm of the archer, He predestines to salva- 
tion. Also, the books in the O. T. do not seek in any way to reconcile predes- 
tination with human freedom, while heavily underlining the former. * 


The result of all this is that the teacher will not find in the 
O. T. edifying stories similar to lives of the saints. What he has to 
look for and will find is the very human history of a primitive peo- 
ple, almost barbarian in origin, chosen by God to be ‘* His people ”’ 
and to bear His message. A long divine pedagogy will lead this 
people gradually to greater moral purity, a more spiritual idea of 
God, a more disinterested and interior conception of religion, and 
ultimately to adoration in spirit and in truth. Would it be so diffi- 
cult to give, if not to primary schoolchildren, at least to adolescents, 
this main idea of the evolution of a people journeying towards 
their God ? It seems to us that with this in view we may open any 
page of the O. T., for nothing in it has the value of example or 
of law, except in its achievement in Christ. ‘‘ The Bible is not a 
‘moral treatise’ of the 2oth century; it belongs to a certain 
stage in the acquisition of revealed truth. The truth in it is incom- 
plete. The incomplete truths become false once the complete truth 
appears, if they are still shown as complete truths themselves. 
So the sentiments of vengeance in ‘ Esther ’ and certain psalms 
have become ‘ false ’ since the coming of Christ. ’’ 2 

Under these conditions, the moral lesson seems negative enough. 
That is true. But, the authors of textbooks show us that it is possi- 
ble, during the lessons on Sacred History, to set in relief two fun- 
damental moral directions which embrace the whole of religious 
history and to which it is necessary to return constantly. Instead 
of cutting the Sacred History into a series of little stories, set 


*«* The author (of the Manuel de discipline)... states and emphasizes a strict 
predestination, without however reducing the role of human liberty to nothing, 
since those who enter the Congregation are called ‘ generous.’ In conformity 
with the whole doctrine of the O. T., the accent is strongly laid on the primacy of 
the divine will, without denying human liberty, but here no more than elsewhere, 
does one find a reconciliation of the two realities. ”’ (G. Lampert, S. J., N. R. Th., 
1951, P. 963). 

2 J. Cotoms, Aux Sources du Catéchisme, I. La Promesse, Paris, Desclée et Cie, 


1945, P- 31. 
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end to end like detached pieces and multiplying moralizing appli- 
cations concerning them, the true teacher will reestablish, by the 
judicious choice of the episodes, the unity of the history and its 
movement ; he will restore to it its atmosphere of the period of the 
great hope, he will show it as the human and divine adventure of 
the Kingdom of God. Then, out of the principal events in Sacred 
History, he will detach a double religious lesson of which the foun- 
dation is God’s covenant with His people. On the one hand, God is 
present in Israel, it is He Who guides them, sustains, helps them. 
The living God reveals Himself progressively in His radiance of 
holiness, majesty, justice, goodness, faithfulness and mercy. The 
permanent lesson of this historical reality will consist in instilling 
into children the sense of God, the idea of the presence of God in 
history. They will be given that intimate persuasion that God is 
interested in us, that He loves us with a sanctifying love and that, 
since Abraham, throughout all the periods of the history of the 
world till our time, under multiple forms, God has set His tent 
in the midst of His people and lives with us. 

The other side of the Covenant is the response which the chosen 
people made to God, or should make to Him in reciprocal fidelity 
and love. Since Abraham, the chosen people answer the appeal, 
they engage themselves in the great adventure of the Reign of 
God on earth, they start this slow ascent to the Saviour. The moral 
idea which should be emphasized here is the need for us to join 
in this march of God’s people. What the Lord requires of us is a 
yes of acceptance, an engagement in the stream of Sacred History 
which is continuing and which we have to‘ make ’ by journeying 
with Christ towards the glorious coming of His Kingdom. If, thanks 
to their Bible lessons, the pupils realize the riches of this double 
religious lesson, if they imprint its multiple pictures in their minds 
and hearts, they will have gathered from its study all the fruit 
that we can hope for, for this truth understood and loved will 
become the gutde of their life. 

Several authors have taken this way. Already in 1921, the His- 
toire Sainte commentée by O. NICAISE is much less concerned with 
the collection of good examples than with inculcating the sense 
of God. The Bible, he says, acts upon us by presenting us with 
a magnificent idea of the Divine majesty. One of the chief pioneers 
in this sphere was Canon CopPEns, whose little book Pour mieux 
comprendre et mieux enseigner |’ Histoire Sainte de lV Ancien Testa- 
ment, 1} which appeared in 1936, suggested these new orientations. 


1 Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1936, 83 p. 
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‘¢ We must turn the whole history of Israel towards the setting 
out of the religious doctrine which the books of the O. T. contain 
and place it on the threshold of Catholic education like the porch 
which leads us to the very heart of the Christian revelation ”’ (p. 20). 
Thus we will think of Sacred History as the exposition of events, 
words and divine actions by which Providence led... the children 
of the Hebrews, the seed of Abraham, to prepare the way for the 
coming of the Redeemer, for the revelation of the Christian messa- 
ge, the coming of the Kingdom of God in this century and in this 
world ’ (p. 22). The Cours Supérieur d’ Histoire Sainte } for the 4th 
primary class and the humanities, published by Canon COPPENS 
in 1944, uses this unified vision of the whole of biblical history in 
a masterly fashion. In 1946 DANIEL-Rops, with his Histoire Sainte 
de mes filleuls 2 took a stride forward in the same direction. Israel 
is, throughout its history, the witness of the true God Who gradually 
reveals Himself and prepares his ways. In spite of its infidelities 
and crimes, the people of God, at least in its ‘ little remainder ’ 
gives us an admirable lesson of faith, hope and charity. 


‘* The essence of the whole of the holy book, is a sublime aspiration to- 
wards God which manifests itself throughout these pages and transforms 
all these accounts of battles, journeys, poems and reflections into one gigan- 
tic prayer. That is what makes Israel’s greatness : witness to the true God 
since the time of Abraham, it has never ceased to love Him, meditate on 
Him and, in spite of its numerous faults, to work for His glory ’”’ (p. 181). 

‘« The most admirable thing is the Perfection of Israel’s religion... At the 
time of Abraham, it is still a simple faith ; it was enough to believe in God... 
With Moses, the commandments are more complete... With the prophets, 
religion becomes a collection of fine and noble precepts which already foresha- 
dow Christianity. In short, the knowledge is like that of a child growing to 
maturity ’’ (pp. 181-183). 


We would also mention as remarkable achievements in this 
direction En marche vers le Sauveur by Canon E. CHARLES ®? and 
La Grande Espérance by PIERRE and JEAN Marie. # 


1 Ibid., 1944, 186 p. 

* Paris, La Colombe, 1946, 218 p. 

3 Paris, Ed. Spes, 1949, 2 vols, 316 and 262 p. 

* Paris, Ligue Catholique de l’Evangile, 1954, 224 p. 
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II. HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PERSPECTIVES 


A second tendency which we find expressed in sundry ways in 
some biblical textbooks is the desire for agreement with modern 
sciences. This is an apologetic aim. This desire is good within cer- 
tain limits, which we shall attempt to define. But, carried to a 
conformity which would make the Bible a scientific book, this 
tendency manifests an exaggerated preoccupation with apologe- 
tics. This attitude is nowadays abandoned. 

In 1864, the abbé Driovx, in the introduction to his Bible popu- 
laire, makes the holy Book serve as a foundation for human 
science. Certainly, its moral and religious value is transcendent, 
for ‘‘ Scripture differs from every other religious book... There 
1s no state of life for which one cannot find in the Bible a verse which 
seems expressly written for it (p. I)... No other book teaches us in 
this way to speak to God, to pray to Him ”’ (p. II). But he goes 
further. Quoting Chateaubriand, the author adds ‘* It is certain 
that in the Scripture we can find the origin of the world and the 
announcement of its end... all the political rules, all sorts of styles.. 
It is an astonishing thing that a book which embraces, in some 
way, the universality of human knowledge, has not yet been con- 
tradicted, nor even surpassed by science. Our century, which is 
so marvellous for its inventions and its discoveries, does not seem 
to have surprised the secrets of nature and torn away the veils 
which cover its mysteries except to draw closer to the facts given 
by the holy Books as to the origin of man and the creation of all 


beings ’’ (pages I and II). 


In this spirit, the abbé Drioux sprinkles his religious commentary with 
scientific considerations, tending to show that all the modern discoveries 
of physical and natural sciences are to be found at least implicitly included 
in the sacred text. The sciences teach us nothing that the Bible has not 
already told us. ‘‘ In the course of the creation, God made the material 
world pass through six different stages which modern science calls periods 
and which Genesis terms days ”’ (p. 1). ‘‘ During the 3rd stage, the atmo- 
sphere, before the creation of the sun and the stars, containing much more 
carbonic acid, was very favourable to vegetation... The continual absorption 
and destruction of this acid by the vegetables had gradually rendered the 
atmosphere more suitable for animal life. The air finally became about what 
it is now. That is why the animal kingdom did not appear until after this 
period... Cuvier has recognized, in the name of Science, that it was according 
to this order that the animal kingdom was developed ”’ (p. 2). 
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Abbé RosBEAux, in the Bible de l’enfance, de la jeunesse et des 
familles,? remarks in 1898, that ‘‘ to teach Sacred History one 
feels the need of books appropriate to the scientific requirements 
of our time. ’’ He therefore multiplies the correlations and corres- 
pondences between the positive sciences, secular history and the 
Bible. 


‘¢ The story of Moses, ’’ said Buffon, ‘‘ Is an exact and philosophical 
narrative of the creation, ’’ and Cuvier adds: ‘“‘ It is materially demonstra- 
ted that Moses could not have written without being inspired by the Author 
Oi weave ** (a, Oe 

‘« The earthly paradise was situated at the meetingplace of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. On a tablet discovered in the ruins of Babyion, a serpent 
can be seen with a man’s head, near a man and woman holding out their 
hands to a tree full of fruit. All the ancient peoples looked upon the serpent 
as having served as the tool of an evil spirit, the cause of our misfortunes 
(Pp. 9). 

‘¢ According to tradition, Adam lived in the country round Hebron and 
Jerusalem and was buried in a cave on Calvary (p. 12). Later, the cross of 
Jesus was placed above Adam’s cave and at the moment of the Saviour’s 
death the rock of Calvary split in half at least to the depth of the cave (6 
or 7m.). In the church of the Holy Sepulchre this deep cleft, its length 1.60 m., 
its breadth 0.25 m., can be seen. A learned Englishman on examining it, 
was converted : ‘‘ The rock, ’’ he says, ‘* is split transversely, the break 
crossing the veins in a strange and supernatural manner... It is purely the ef- 
fect of a miracle which neither art nor nature could produce (Addison) 
(p. 177). 

‘* Almost all the nations have preserved the memory... of the giants 
(of which the Bible speaks). Some years ago the discovery was made at 
Gredmort in Moravia, near the remains of antediluvian mammoths, six skele- 
tons of extraordinary tall men (p. 14). 

** Physical sciences prove that a deluge produced the final transformations 
of the globe, in the early ages of mankind (p. 16). 

‘* The Tower of Babel was 4,000 feet high (!) ; according to an ancient 
inscription, Nabuchodonosor had it repaired. The remains can be seen near 
the ruins of Babylon : they consist of several hillocks 46 m. high, made up 
of unshaped bricks, partly vitrified by fire (p. 18). 

‘* Japhet was the father of the European nations and those of the north 
of Asia ; Cham, of the people of Africa, and Sem, of the other Asiatic races, 
especially the Hebrews... The study of language proves that all the races 
can be grouped into three great families ’’ (p. 19). 


Full of interest are also other details concerning the Exodus to 
the number of 600.000 ‘* without counting the women and child- 


1 Liége, H. Dessain. 
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ren !, °’ the crossing of the Red Sea, the marvels in the desert, 
the halting of the sun by Joshua, Saul’s armour which David put 
on and which weighed 70 kg, etc. While not wishing to cast a 
stone at the old authors, we shall conclude as far as we are concerned, 
with the opinion expressed by Fr. Déman: ‘“‘ The absence of real 
historical information and the predominance of too narrow 
apologetic aims lead in many cases to veritable caricatures. ’?} 

The chronology of the events related by the ancestral traditions 
of Genesis is another stumbling block. Some textbooks, like the 
Nouveau Cours d’Histoire Sainte, 1877, by the abbé DELAUNOIS, 
basing themselves on the Septuagint and Roman Martyrology, 
fix the creation of the world and of man in 4004, the Deluge in 
2348, the calling of Abraham in 1920, the exodus from Egypt in 
1491. Others, for instance, the abbé RoBraux, in the Bible des 
Familles in 1898, give as the approximate dates of these early 
events : the creation of Adam about 8000 B. C.; the deluge at 
about 5000 ; the calling of Abraham in the 23rd century ; the exodus 
in the 17th. Finally, some textbooks, based on a chronology called 
the Benedictine, such as the A brégé d'Histoire Sainte, which Vitte 
published in 1906, place the creation of the world and of man in 
4963 B. C.; the deluge in 3308, the calling of Abraham in 2206, 
and the exodus in 1645. 

The wish to give biblical events their geographical and chronolo- 
gical background is beneficent when it deals with truly historical 
facts, for it teaches young people to disabuse their memories of the 
bible of that fairy tale ‘atmosphere in which they are steeped. 
‘* Sacred History must be given back its character of real history. 
The revelation of the Old Covenant must be replaced in the circums- 
tances, historical, chronological and geographical, in which it 
took place. This is indispensable if we wish to give biblical teaching 
a character which will compare favourably with that of other posi- 
tive subjects and wish to present our pupils with necessary and 
useful elements for a judicious understanding of the religious facts 
in the past history of Israel. ’’? 

This desire to replace the events of biblical history in the setting 
of universal history and geography is not a recent one. It is to be 
found in a directory of 1872, republished in 1897: Direction de 
l’enseignement religieux, by Mgr Cousot: ‘* Show places and as- 


1 Catéchése chrétienne et peuple de la Bible, ** Cahiers Sioniens, ’’ 1952, p. 63. 
2 CoppENns, Pour mieux comprendve et mieux enseigner l'histoire sainte de lA. TES 
Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1936, p. 24. 
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sign dates to epochs. It has been said with reason that chronology 
and geography are the two eyes of history. It is easy to see the 
difference between children who have been taught by these means 
and those who have not... It would be a good thing if, in each 
classroom, there were a clear map without too many details in 
which the pupils could see the land of Chanaan, follow the children 
of Jacob into Egypt, return with the Hebrews across the desert 
into the Promised Land, see in their imagination the exact spots... 
In the meantime, let the master take care to draw on the black- 
board sections of the map, so that the facts recounted shall not be 
leftian the void.7 2 

Increasingly, after 1900, good textbooks have multiplied geogra- 
phical maps of the whole, detailed sketches and illustrations, to 
permit a more precise understanding of the historical narratives. 
But the best ones, published since the encyclical Divino afflante 
Spiritu, do not confine themselves to this. Without a pedantic 
display of archaeological knowledge of the Bible, they very simply 
replace the ancient events in their period and environment and 
attempt to convey that even the ‘ historical’ narratives obey 
very different literary laws. The pupil in the high schools or huma- 
nity classes should no longer place the stories about Adam and 
Moses, Noah, David and Jonas in the same historical category ; 
he must learn to distinguish between ancestral traditions like those 
of Genesis, narratives of an epoch like Exodus, edifying books 
like those of Job or Tobias or romantic historical reconstructions 
like the Book of Daniel or the heroic tales of Esther and Judith. 
Unfortunately, many even of the recent textbooks, like the Histoire 
Sainte ? of the Bernadette Method, published in 1943 and the Récits 
Bibliques by a parish priest, published by Tardy in 1953, persist 
in placing all the sacred narratives in the historical class and, 
at least as far as the authors of the Bernadette method are concern- 
ed, in providing them with a retrograde chronology. In these 
books, all the biblical characters have exactly the same historical 
reality, to the extent that, under the pretext of being faithful to 
the Scripture, the authors of these textbooks are systematically 
unfaithful to it. This is unpardonable after the publication of the 
encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu, which recommended discrimina- 
tion between the literary styles. ? ‘‘ We must admit that most 


1 Namur, Libr. Balon-Vincent, 1897, p. 126. 

? Thaon-les-Vosges, Maison du Bon Livre, 1943, 3 vols, 86, 68 and 80 pe 

8 ** Orientals, to express what is in their minds, have not always made use of 
the forms and ways of speaking which we employ today, but rather those customary 
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of the textbooks of Sacred History are content to provide a series 
of anecdotes : they put the story of Abraham and Moses on the 
same footing as those of Samson and Jonas ; Balaam’s ass is given 
more space than the prophet Isaias. ’? 1 

The following, on the contrary, are some very good classical 
books which include a certain amount of modern exegesis : Le 
Manuel d’Histoire Sainte du 3¢ degré (Master’s part), 2 by the Vor- 
selaar Sisters and Canon CoppEns, and, especially, by the same 
author, the Cours Supérieur d'Histoire Sainte? which attempts 
to define the modes and to extract the religious idea from the orien- 
tal images or from the epic or heroic style of certain narratives 
without stultifying their historical value. In the same line, we will 
mention l’Histotre Sainte de mes filleuls by DANIEL-Rops, * which 
begins with the calling of Abraham and the slow migration of the 
tribe of Thare towards Haran and the land of Chanaan. The author 
describes the atmosphere of the nomad tribes moving from one 
pasture to another, the long desert evenings when the men, sitting 
in circle before their tents, listened to one of the elders recounting 
the souvenirs of their ancestors ‘* while the sun descended towards 
the violet Mediterranean and the smoke of the camp fires rose to 
the pure sky... What the old poets of those nomadic times narrated 
was nothing less than the history of the Earth and of Man, the 
sacred poem of the creation. Imagine these poets of the old tradi- 
tion, upright in the midst of their tent comrades, declaiming in a 
rhythmic and singsong tone, rather like the psalmody you hear 
in church at Vespers. They go on reciting for ever, for they know 
those poems by heart. ’’ The author thus sets in their true historical 
context the poetical evocations of the first chapters of Genesis and 
they regain their value as popular oriental traditions. 

Let us also mention the excellent book by J. Cotoms, Aux Sour- 
ces du Catéchisme, I. La Promesse*® which we cannot too highly 


in their time andcountry.”’...‘* It is absolutely necessary that the exegetist should 
to a certain extent go back in thought to those distant centuries in the East so 
that, with the help of the resources of history, archaeology and the other sciences, 
he may discern and recognize what form of literature the authors of that former age 
intended to employ and have really used. ’’ (Encyclical Divino afflante, éd. Bonne 


Presse, p. 34)- é 
1J. CoLomB, Aux sources du Catéchisme.41. La Promesse, Paris, Desclée et Cie, 


1947, p- I. 
2 Desclée de Brouwer, 1939, 188 p. 
3 Desclée de Brouwer, 1944, 186 p. 
4 Paris, La Colombe, 1946, 218 p. 
5 Paris, Desclée et Ci¢, 1947, 206jp. 
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recommend to teachers for its interesting introduction, the depth 
of its interpretation of events and its doctrinal value. 

Canon E. CHARLES, in collaboration with the nuns of the Cenacle, 
has written En Marche vers le Sauveur.+ This is how the author 
introduces the stories of Job, Tobias, Esther, Judith, edifying lives 
in the manner of the ‘* Golden Legend. ’? The Hebrews were de- 
feated in 586 and led into exile by the Assyrians. By the waters 
of Babylon, they suffer the miseries of captivity and slavery. 
«* In the difficult times, when one is tempted to discouragement, 
nothing gives back one’s energy so much as the recital of brave 
exploits, generous actions or the sight of firm and noble conduct. 
How does one’s ardour not return in reading the story of Roland, 
that fine flower of chivalry, or of Joan of Arc... So, to comfort 
themselves, to take courage in the distress of their exile, in the 
trials which still awaited them, the people of God needed fine exam- 
ples of valour and greatness of soul. They took a delight in repeating 
from one group to another the heroic tales which, first told, were 
much later written down... Among others they told ofa greatheart- 
ed woman, Judith, whose bravery saved her town... of a son of Israel 
heroically faithful to Yahweh in the heathen land, Tobias, and even 
a forergner, admirable in his faith and serenity in suffering, the holy 
Many jo0e” WIL ypea4T) 

From our point of view, the teacher of Sacred History could not 
find a textbook more substantial or better documented for his own 
edification or for the instruction of the higher forms, than Le peuple 
de l Ancienne Alliance, by J. DHEILLY. 

To conclude, we will mention the remarkable anthologies % 
by A. ELCHINGER, Lectures Bibliques and P. GRELoT, Pages Bibli- 
ques, the former dealing more particularly with the History of 
Salvation, the latter with the history of Israel. They bring the 
adolescent and adult into touch with numerous well chosen pages 
from the Sacred Book with brief introductions and commentaries. 
In the case of a really historical training, the direct contact with 
the sacred text is no secondary matter ; it is in the very heart of 
the method, for it gradually familiarizes them with the styles and 
literary forms to be found in the Bible. It gives a taste for opening 
the Book itself and gradually disposes the mind and heart to the 
prayer of biblical inspiration, which is the consummation of the 
teaching of the Sacred History. 


1 Paris, Spes, 2 vols, 1949, 316 and 262 p. 
2 Colmar, Alsatia, 1951, 390 p. 
° Paris, Libr. Class. Eugéne Belin, 1954, 386 p. 
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Ill. THE DOCTRINAL PERSPECTIVE 


The aim of teaching the Old Testament should be, from the 
doctrinal point of view, to make the pupils understand the 
supreme value of the History of Salvation, the first phase of 
which is covered by the Old Covenant. The mystery of salvation 
unrolls little by little, in its true meaning, throughout the historical 
events, for it is truly integrated in the historical process. The Old 
Testament is not primarily an image in anticipation of the New 
Covenant in Jesus Christ, but is above all its seed, its germ which, 
throughout the centuries, grows and develops until one day it 
flowers and bears its fruits of grace. It does not only terminate 
with the historical Christ of the Gospel, but through Him and 
the Church which continues Him in time, it will expand in the 
Mystical total Christ and the beatitude of Heaven. 

In this totalizing perspective, the textbook should expose a triple 
doctrine : 1. The transcendence of the unique God Who reveals 
Himself progressively ; 2. The state of man in sin continually being 
drawn towards spiritual decadence ; 3. The divine intervention 
seeking to draw mankind up to the heights by the installation of 
the Kingdom of God and the hope of the Saviour. This triple doc- 
trine expresses the providential plan of God and synthetises in a 
way at once simple and profound the whole revelation of the Old 
Testament and the work of Salvation in its commencement. 
Indeed, we could apply to the Old Testament what Pascal says of 
Jesus Christ : ‘‘ We find in Him God, our wretchedness and the 
unique way from our wretchedness to God. ”’ 


The abbé CRENIER, in 1884, wrote in the introduction to his Histoire 
de la Religion}: ** The aim of this manual is to show children the design 
of God for the world and to base the whole of the teaching of dogma on the 
most practical and most popular proof, the historical proof. To attain 
this end, we must continually set in relief the thread running through 
ancient history, the idea of the promised Messiah, so as to show that the 
history of the Patriarchs and the Hebrew people contains Christianity 
in germ and leads straight to Christ and the Catholic Church. It is therefore 
necessary to emphasize the mystery of oviginal sin, then the promises, 
the figures and prophecies which relate to the Messiah, the future Liberator. 
Such is the thread which Christian teachers will never lose sight of in the Old 


Testament ”’ (p. IX). 


1 Liége, Grandmont, 4th ed., 1884, 144 p. 
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The abbé J. pr SET, in 1916, in his preface to his A brégé des Récits d’His- 
toive Sainte, } also noted that ‘* the true aim of the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment is not to teach children unconnected stories of which they will only 
later retain impressions, but rather to make them gradually realize and 
understand the preparation and accomplishment in time of the divine Work 
of Redemption. ”’ 


* 
ok k 


Although the doctrinal aim is often visualized by the authors 
with the best intentions, the view of Sacred History which the 
majority of old textbooks and some of the recent ones present 
is both too static and too narrow. As we shall see, these deficiencies. 
affect their style and end by giving the pupils an idea of the 
Old Testament which is either garbled, or even to a certain extent 
false. 


1. A simple intellectual correspondence. — Because they are 
lacking in any historical perspective, some textbooks — and one 
might quote a good many — only establish a simple intellectual 
correspondence between the Old and New Testaments and not 
a real continuity of the one from the other. In this way, Sacred 
History suggests nothing but a series of juxtaposed symbols of the 
image of Redeemer. Understood thus, the coming of the Messiah 
was not prepared for, only prefigured or predicted. 


This is how the book, otherwise well conceived, by R. JuBELIN, Le Christ, 
Centve de tout, ® presents a Histoire de la Révélation dans le cadre d'une syn- 
thése simple. The book proceeds by means of parallel pictures, in which the 
characters of the O. T. are set against the Messiah to foreshadow Him. The 
principal scenes are: 


Abel prefigures Christ as 


Noah BY oe 
Melchisedech a 
Isaac e ae 
Jacob ae 2 


Joseph prefigures Christ as 
Moses is ss. 
The Paschallamb  ”’ 
The Manna Be 
The Brazen Serpent ”’ 


1 Brussels, Courtoy, 1916, 120 p. 
* Paris, Bonne Presse, 1947, 56 p. 


Martyr 

Saviour of the world 

King and High priest 
Victim offered voluntarily 
Fugitive divinely consoled 
Sold by his brethren 
Lawgiver 


The Christians’ food and remedy 
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The Sacrifices of the Covenant The supreme Mediator 


Joshua ae Introducing mankind to Heaven 

Gideon ee: The power of God and salvation for the Gen- 
tiles 

Samson 3 Conqueror of the gates of hell and of death 

David ie The King persecuted and gainsaid 

Solomon ie The King of peace, Founder of the Church. 

Jonas ae Buried and risen for the universal redemption. 


This series of types establishes a purely intellectual correlation 
between the two testaments. Nothing more is looked for in the Old 
Covenant than an anticipation of Christ or a proof of His Messiah- 
ship by prophecies placed alongside their fulfilment. 

In fact, the ancient authors often established the divinity of 
Jesus Christ by proof from the prophecies. 


Here is a recommendation by the Direction de l’enseignement religieux 
in 1872, which is directed to the most advanced pupils in the primary classes. 
** The O. T. will be studied to show the promises, types and prophecies which 
foretold the Saviour. The promises will be enumerated in order to show how 
they progress in specialization. The types will be marked on the blackboard, 
tracing each of their features on one side and on the other, the corresponding 
one in Our Saviour. The prophecies will be taught and a history of Christ 
drawn from them in anticipation... In this way the minds of the pupils 
will have deeply engraved in them the idea, which is within the capacity 
of all, that there is only one God Who could thus foretell His coming, prefi- 
gure His life and cause Himself to be announced so many centuries in ad- 
vance, and that, in consequence, Jesus Christ is God. ’’} 


This proof is legitimate, although difficult to handle, for in many 
cases, the prophetical meaning of the texts is exaggerated, because 
the literal, typical or spiritual, and accommodation meanings are 
not sufficiently distinguished. Artificial constructions are contrived 
in this way which do not agree with the conclusions of modern 
exegesis. 


‘© Does not the reading of all the prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
suggest that one is reading the history of Jesus Christ written after His 
death ?... To know 500, 1.000, and even 4.000 years in advance that in 
such a time and in such a way a man will be born ; to predict besides the 
circumstances of His life, His sufferings, His death, His resurrection, the 
establishment and perpetuity of His Church on the earth, to predict all 
this with as much precision and clarity as though one were present at its 


1 Namur, Balon-Vincent, Ed. 1897, p. 137. 
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accomplishment, who could do this except God and those to whom He has 
given the knowledge by the miracles of His revelations ? ”’? 


Conclusions even more forced are arrived at when the direct 
and formal prophecies, those which really upheld and defined the 
messianic hope in Jewish mentality, are placed on the same level 
as the purely symbolic figures which have only received their signi- 
ficative value in Christian thought. Here is an example : 

A Histoire Sainte, * published in 1861, presents Noah’s Ark as 
the prophetical type of the Blessed Virgin. 


Noah's Ark. Mary. 

1. The ark was made of in- 1. Mary was preserved from original 
corruptible wood, caulked with | corruption ; God preserved her from all 
bitumen inside and out. interior and exterior stain. 

2. The ark had only one 2. The Heart of Mary, ceaselessly directed 
opening towards the sky. to Heaven, was closed to all earthly affec- 

tions. 

3. The ark was large. 3. Mary’s Heart is so large that all the 


hearts of men can take refuge in it; it 

is an abyss of love and mercy... 
4. The ark was the only 4. The Heart of the Blessed Virgin, in 
means of safety in the time | the midst of the deluge of sins which inu- 


of the deluge. ndates us, is offered to us as the only 
means of escape from drowning. 
5. Only those who took re- 5. Only those who take refuge in this 
fuge in it escaped death. blessed Ark will escape eternal death. 


Writers certainly have the right to connect the O. T. with Christ 
each time that the N. T. or the lhturgy of the Church authorizes 
it. St. Augustine has given us the rule for typological utilizations 
of the O. T. : Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet, Novum Testamentum 
in Vetere latet. The liturgy provides us with numerous applications. 
We may even note that these accommodation meanings were once 
far more popular than they are today. Michael Angelo painted 
twin scenes of the Old and New Testament ; retables of altars 
often associated the figures of the two Covenants, and the Gospels 
of the Masses in Lent aim at completing the epistles. 

It is none the less true that today the Church is recommending 
the literal meaning in biblical teaching. The abuse of symbolism 
has forced her to do so. The accommodation interpretations will 


* DELAuNOIS, Nouveau Cours d’Histoive Sainte, Tournai, Decalonne, 1877, p. 137. 
2 Paris, H. Oudin, 6th ed., 1873, p. 350. 
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therefore only be employed with prudence and replaced in their 
true position as very secondary illustrations. 


2. A too static chronological view. — On the other hand, some 
authors, ancient and new, respect the value of time and try to show 
the plan of salvation in the setting of history. Unfortunately, they 
have too static a view of the O. T. For them, the chosen people had 
no other role than to keep the primitive revelation intact until the 
time of its realization. They do not see that God was working with 
His people progressively to prepare the Salvation with them. Nothing 
in history is realized by the process of history. ‘* To keep the true 
Religion from disappearing and to preserve for mankind the hope 
of the Messiah, God chose Himself a particular people which He 
separated from all the others and whom He ordered to keep intact 
the religious truths revealed to Adam, Noah and Abraham. ”’! 
** Israel’s religion had two aims, to maintain the idea of the true 
God and to preserve the messianic hope. ’’? In this conception, 
certain writers hypertrophy the primitive revelation and at the 
same time minimize the role proper to Sacred History, which was 
not simply to preserve but to develop, to make the religious thought, 
at once monotheist, moral and messianic, grow. Even when the 
writers intend to set in relief the providential plan of the redemp- 
tion and emphasize the messianic meaning of the prophecies and 
the figures, they fail to show how the soul of the Hebrew people was 
progressively shaped. 

As Fr. DEMANN well says : ‘¢‘ We do not get the impression of a 
history, something continuous and progressive. The soul which 
makes the unity of the biblical stories is lacking : the unique desing 
of our redemption, which God manifests and realizes progressively 
in the unfolding of history. And even where this unity of design 
and the religious nature of the Bible appears sufficiently, what is 
nearly always lacking... is the dynamic element... In this concep- 
tion, the people of God do not in any way resemble a seed, a 
germ which must grow, develop, in order one day to flower and bear 
its fruit. It is like a moneybox in which a treasure has been deposi- 
ted to be kept safe and taken out at a set time. In this perspective, 
Christ and the Gospel do not appear as an accomplishment, like 
a flower which is the crown of a plant arrived at maturity. ’’? 


1 LANGENIEUX, Abrégé de V’histoive de la religion, 4th ed., 1888, pp. 55-50. 
2H. X. ARQUILLERE, Histoire de l’Eglise, 5th ed., Paris, Ed. de V’Ecole, 1942,. 


[De HER 
3P, DEMANN, La catéchése chrétienne et le peuple de la Bible, Paris, ‘* Cahiers: 


Sioniens, ’’ 1952, Pp. 33-35- 
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To take only one example, this conception of history minimizes 
the role of the prophets almost to the point of ridicule. They who 
were the catalysts of all religious and moral values, are:reduced 
to being only the “ foretellers of the future, ’’ ‘* artists destined 
by God to draw the portrait of the Saviour in advance. ”’ 

‘¢ The object of the prophecies was to trace in advance the quali- 
ties of the Messiah, so that men could recognize Him as such at 
His coming on earth. ’’1 ‘* God announced in advance the life and 
death of the Saviour, so that it was easy, when He came on earth, 
to recognize Him and obey His commandments. ’’? Their great 
role, which was to uphold and to form souls by an ardent preaching, 
is practically forgotten. The prophets were not only assisting in 
history, but making it. They incarnated the holiness, justice and 
love of Yahweh and at the same time urgently reminded men 
to keep the ancient Covenant with God. In order to galvanize men’s 
hearts, they untiringly revived the hope of the promised Salvation 
and kept its vision clear. It is through them that Salvation was 
being prepared in time. 


3. A partial vision of history. — Here the presentation is really 
historical, but too limited. Certainly, it is legitimate to give the 
Old Testament only in a school textbook, or the Sacred History 
from the creation of the world up to the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of Our Saviour. 

However, would there not be a grave error of perspective in 
making Sacred History end there, in the children’s minds ? Now, 
most writers stop at the Christ of the Gospels and do not describe 
His prolongation in the Church, still less the expectation of His 
final triumph. For them, the movement which began with the 
calling of Abraham stops with the departure of Jesus. In their 


thought, this event closes the ‘* Holy Time ”’ in which God spoke 
and came among us. 


‘** Sacred History, ’’ says the abbé DELAunots, ‘* is the review of the 
events which took place from the beginning of the world up to the dispersal 
of the Apostles, events by which God established, preserved and propagated 
the true Religion on earth. ’’ 8 ‘* Sacred History is the Messiah promised, 
prefigured, prophesied, prepared for ; its narrative has no other meaning ; 


1A. Devaunots, Histoive Sainte, Tournai, Decalonne, Ship, TDs. Bes Yele 


* LANGENIEUX, A brégé de l’Histoire de la Religion, Paris, @iuvre de Saint-Paul, 
1888, p. 54. 


* Nouveau Cours d’Histoire Sainte, Tournai, Decalonne, Loa peake 
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it is the providential preface to the life of Our Lord and it is that which St. 
Paul has summed up in his phrase: Jesus Christ, yesterday and today. ”’ ! 


The last words of St. Paul surely clearly indicate that it is not 
merely a question of the Christ of the Gospels but of the mystical 
Christ in His total reality, of the ‘* Mystery of Christ, ’? the King- 
dom of God ? For Sacred History continues by the life of the Church, 
the holy people journeying to their God. It is not without a deep 
reason that the Bible, which opens by the story of the Creation, ends 
by the Apocalypse, where, beyond the shadowy realities of this earth, 
beyond the sufferings and persecutions of the present time, the joys 
and splendours of the heavenly Jerusalem can dimly be seen. The 
O. T. will not take on its full doctrinal value unless it is replaced in 
its evangelical and eschatological perspectives. Even when he is only 
teaching the O. T., the master must keep in mind that this King- 
dom of God just beginning is to echo down the ages to eternity. 


4. The complete historical vision. — Our vision of the O. T. and 
the manner in which we impart it to our pupils must therefore be 
characterized by two fundamental aspects : it must be both dyna- 
mic and all embracing. This is of primary importance from the doc- 
trinal point of view, for then, the partial truths which are the 
traditional basis of the Old Covenant, show up in full relief. The dy- 
namic, progressive, aspect of history must first be emphasized. 


‘* The Bible as a whole will appear to us as the work of the Holy Spirit 
gradually disclosing the truth to mankind. Not as fragments of truth added 
one to another in the course of time, but rather as the growth of an initial 
germ which already contains in itself the flowering of the distant future. 

** The Mosaic covenant, which is at the origin of the Chosen People, already 
contained in itself, although in an elementary form, the elements of the Cove- 
nant which was established between God and ourselves on the day of our 
Baptism ; separation from the surrounding paganism, a special contact with 
God, a deposit of faith to be kept, appurtenance to a community, laws to 
observe. The mosaic Covenant will pass through many difficulties ; but also 
will be developed by the prophets, who will draw out of it its spiritual possi- 
bilities and thus lead it towards the perfection of Christ : ‘* I am come not 
to destroy the law but to fulfil it.’’? 


We see, therefore, that the O. T. only gets its full doctrinal value 
when it is replaced in the enlightening perspective of the History 
of Salvation. Then the historical realities, events which have passed 
unnoticed, are restored to a major importance as factors in the 


1 Emmanuel, Cambrai, H. Mallez, 1912, p. 6. ; 
2 J. Duetty, Le peuple de l’Ancienne Alliance, Paris, Ed. de l’Ecole, 1954, p. 49. 
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development of the fundamental truths of Scripture ; not only in 
Christ’s messiahship, but also in the revelation of the wnique and 
transcendent God, in the sinful condition of mankind falling lower 
and lower as they are further from God, finally, in the progressive 
growth of the Kingdom of God. The expectation of the Jewish people 
of this promised Kingdom was more constant and more fundamen- 
tal than their hope of the Messiah.! Historical events such as 
the calling of the patriarchs, the deliverance from the Egyptian 
oppression and the journey to the promised land, the freeing from 
the yoke of the Philistines and the foundation of the Davidic 
kingdom, the decadence of the people of God, the preaching by 
the prophets, the redemption through the sufferings of the Babylo- 
nian captivity and the reconstruction of a new Jerusalem, all 
these events manifest, more than many of the traditional symbols, 
in a complete sense, the preparation, annunciation and prefigura- 
tion of the eternal Kingdom. 

Better than any other, in our opinion, Canon CopPENs, in his 
Cours Supérieur d’ Histoire Sainte, has brought out and syntheti- 
sed the doctrine which the O. T. has progressively placed before 
us. Schoolmasters and pupils in the upper forms of humanities will 


gain real profit from it. 


The messianic preparation which ensures the moral and religious ascension 
of mankind, and which we find integrated into the history of the Hebrew 
race, is summarized under the following titles : 

The fundamental messianic promise. The Protogospel. 

The messianic promises of God to the Patriarchs. 

The first prefiguration of the messianic redemption. The deliverance from 
the Egyptian bondage. 

The second prefiguration of the messianic Redemption. The deliverance 
from the yoke of the Philistines and the foundation of the Davidic kingdom. 

The great messianic oracles of the Prophets before the exile. 

The third prefiguration of the messianic Redemption. The deliverance 
from the Babylonian captivity. 

The Great Charter of the messianic Redemption. The book of the consola- 
tion of Israel. 

The messianic oracles of the Prophets after the exile. 

The messianic kingdom expected. 

The diffusion of the messianic hope outside Israel. 

The realization of the messianic hope. The fulness of time. 


The author attempts to choose among the events and texts 


1P. DEMANN, op. cit., p. 46. 
* Desclée de Brouwer, 1944, 186 p. 
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called prophetic those whose literal or spiritual meaning is well 
established. It is true, as he says himself, that the distinction bet- 
ween the formal prophecy of the messianic future and the purely 
symbolic prefiguration is sometimes difficult to establish. 


‘* We must go to the prophecies when we want to construct the so-called 
prophetic argument in apologetics. However, the prefigurations must not 
be neglected ; first, because the Church accords them importance, especially 
in its liturgy; next, because the prophets themselves interpreted several 
events of the history of Israel as being types of the messianic kingdom. They 
incorporated them in their visions for this reason. Sometimes they borrowed 
their colours to paint their eschatological pictures, sometimes they transpos- 
ed several of their aspects or elements directly on the plane of the future. 
Thus, the prefigurations often form part of the prophecies so that, even from 
a strictly historical point of view, we cannot establish a clear separation 
between these two kinds of prophetical predictions. ’’} 


However, in the authentic doctrinal perspective of the History 
of Salvation, the accounts of the principal events, figurative and 
prophetic, present themselves in sufficient clarity according to 
their literal or spiritual meaning. The master need not scruple to 
pass over the minor facts or passages, interpreted in a symbolic 
manner. His lessons will gain in simplicity and doctrinal point. 


* 
* * 


The dynamic aspect of Sacred History should be accompanied 
by an all-embracing projection. The doctrinal teaching of the O. T. 
will be more fecund if each of its facts suggests a continuation 
beyond the Christ of the Gospels, as far as the Church and its glori- 
fication in the Kingdom of Heaven. For example, the promise 
made to Abraham and ‘ the great hope ’ which was born in his 
heart, must be regarded in their infinite continuation. ‘* By this 
promise, God engaged Himself to give to Abraham 1. A fruitful 
land ; this promised land is the land of Chanaan. It is also, in the 
divine sight, the kingdom of grace of Christ and His kingdom of 
glory at the end of time ; 2. A son who is to be the inheritor of 
the promise and beyond that son an innumerable posterity ; 3. 
A mysterious role in the salvation of mankind, a blessing for all na- 
tions in his person and posterity. ’? ? We are now the bearers of 
this promise and it is by us, after Christ, that the history of salva- 


1Canon CopPENS, op. cit., p. 72. 
2 LAURENT, Jésus-Christ, Notve Dieu et Sauveur, Liege, Dessain, 1951, p. 14. 
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tion will be realized. ‘¢ Journeying towards the heavenly city we 
understand that we are the artisans of a Sacred history which will 
only reach its fulfilment in the Kingdom of the Father, at the end 
of time. We will therefore try, when reading the Bible, to take an 
all-embracing view of the divine plan, not to truncate it, but to 
comprehend its plenitude as well as its unity. ”’? 

This broad vision of the history of Salvation or of the Kingdom 
of God allows us to perceive each partial revelation in its prepara- 
tion and continuation ; each truth is found growing throughout 
the whole history. The whole progressively manifests and gradually 
realizes the great design of God as the abbé BECKER pointed out 
in a remarkable article in Lumen Vitae ? and Suzanne DE DIETRICH 
in her very fine book Le dessein de Dieu. * The best of the recent 
textbooks have been careful to keep and emphasize this broad 
perspective, for instance, ELCHINGER in his Lectures bibliques 4 
and PIERRE and JEAN MarIe in La Grande Espérance.® Even a 
book like the abbé J. DHEILLY’s Le peuple de Vancienne alliance 
preserves a constant outline of the messianic themes, not only 
those of the Gospels but the eschatological ones and ends with a 
chapter headed ‘* Spiritualité d’attente. ”’ 


CONCLUSION 


By the many examples quoted, we have seen that a course in 
Sacred History which is correctly orientated in the perspective 
of the History of Salvation, synthetizes with ease and solidity the 
triple aspect, the triple aim which ts to be attained — moral, historical 
and doctrinal. The O. T. comprehended as the history of the Great 
Hope, as the story of the slow ascent of the chosen people towards 
their God, responds to a serious conception of history, shows us 
the great moral lesson and the call for the fidelity of love of the 
Covenant ; it places in a dawning and increasing light the princi- 
pal religious truths which are its heritage: ** God, our wretchedness 
and the umque way from our wretchedness to God. ”’ 


J. Duettry, Le peuple de V’ancienne alliance, Paris, Edit. de l’Ecole, 1954, p. 46. 

* How to develop the sense of the Church in the adolescent, Lumen Vitae, VIII (1953), 
Pp. 448-466. 

* Neuchatel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 3rd ed., 1949, 256 p. 

4Colmar, Alsatia, 1951, 390 p. 

° Paris, Ligue catholique de 1’Evangile, 1954, 224 p. 


Norms for an Elementary Textbook 
of Sacred History 


by Joseph-André JUNGMANN, S. J. 


Professor at Innsbruck University 1 


1. The perspective of Salvation. 


Liturgy and the religious life open new vistas on dogma, but 
only give fragmentary views of its inner cohesion. This has, how- 
ever, its importance for any thorough religious instruction. While 
in the catechism it is chiefly the logic of the system which appears, 
in Sacred History it is the historical course of events which stands 
out. 

It is the very nature of revelation which enables Christian doc- 
trine to be presented in an historical light. Christianity did not 
enter the world as a philosophical system, but as an historical fact ; 
the divine plan develops by a progressive unveiling in the vast 
expanse of time. This historical course of events is also a genetic 
development ; see the progressive expansion of the Kingdom of 
God ; we perceive how God Himself gradually brings to pass the 
Christian economy of salvation, preparing and laying the founda- 


1 Fr. Joseph A. JUNGMANN is Professor of Pedagogy and Liturgy at the University 
of Innsbruck ; editor of the Zeitschrift fir katholische Theologie, he has published 
Die Stellung Christi im Liturgischen Gebet (Minster, Aschendorff, 1925), Die latei- 
nischen Bussviten in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Innsbruck, Rauch, 1932), 
Christus als Mittelbunkt religidser Erziehung (Freiburg, Herder, 1939), Die ltur- 
gische Feiey (Regensburg, Pustet, 1939), Gewordene Liturgie (Innsbruck, Rauch, 
1941). More recently, he has published : Missarum Sollemnta (2 vols., Wien, 1948 — 
2nd ed., 1949 — translated in French: Paris, Aubier, 3 vols., 1951-1954), and 
Katechetik : Aufgabe und Methode der religidsen Unterweisung (Wien und Freiburg 
a/B., Herder, 1953). The pages which we are publishing are extracts from Caté- 
chése, the French translation which is now available in the ou « Editions of Lumen 
Vitae» (price : 120 Fr. B. ; $ 3.00). The French edition contains considerably more 
bibliographical notes. Adress : Sillgasse, 8, Innsbruck, AUSTRIA. (Editor’s note). 
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tions in the Old Testament, building and finishing in the New. 
This is the traditional view of it. Already in the O. T. we have the 
historical Psalms ; the N. T. constantly refers to the events of the 
O. T. and often recounts them at length (for instance, in St. Ste- 
phen’s speech, Acts, VII, 2-50) ; the missionary preaching of the 
Apostles is essentially the recital of what they have seen and heard ; 
it is this concrete relation which is put down in the Gospels. One 
might even say that in the first Christian generations it is biblical 
history which chiefly served to present the truths to be believed. 
The Fathers of the Church also preached Christian doctrine prefer- 
ably in its biblical setting. They commented on whole books of 
Holy Scripture in their homilies. Augustine recommended the 
‘ narratio ’ as an essential form of catechetical teaching. 

It is true that later on the catechesis of the Middle Ages was 
confined chiefly in the liturgical pericopes, limited to the events 
of the Birth and Passion, and these themes were treated with all 
the more thoroughness. In particular, we have to note the nature 
of the narrative teaching which church painting of the Middle Ages 
gave to these subjects. The Mystery Plays of Christmas or the Pas- 
sion also show how the biblical narratives were displayed in a living 
manner. On the contrary —a surprising fact — when the cate- 
chesis for children was instituted in the 16th century, the biblical 
subjects hardly played any part. That is explained by the defensive 
nature of the catechesis of the time, which attached great import- 
ance to clearly defined ideas, and also by the fear inspired by the 
misuse of the Bible by the Protestants. 

Teaching inspired by the Bible appeared for the first time! in 
France at the same time as a book designed to help the catechist : 
the ** Catéchisme historique ”’ (1683) by Claude Fleury. In German- 
speaking lands there appeared, after more modest beginnings, an 
important essay by Jean-Ignace Felbiger (1767) ; the breach was 
accomplished by the work of Bernard Overberg : ‘* Histoire Sainte 
de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament ’’ (1797). Therefore it was 
the pedagogical science of the ‘* Enlightened Century ’’ which 
encouraged the triumph of this branch of catechesis. 

It was an abridgment of the Holy Scripture which was wanted 
for the use of children, the preference being given to the narrative 
portions. The principles which had to inspire the realization of 
this design only manifested themselves gradually. 2 Felbiger and 


1 Cf. HoFINGER, Geschichte des Katechismus, Innsbruck, 1937, pp. 81 et seq. 
* Cf. Fr. BERGMANN, in Lexikon d. Pdédagogik d. Gegenwart, 1 (1930), pp. 322-25. 
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Christophe von Schmid chose, edifying extracts suitable for 
children, without troubling much about connection between 
them. The latter entitled his work simply ‘ Histoires bibliques 
pour enfants ”’ (1801) and allowed himself free rein, departing from 
the biblical text. } In Felbiger’s footsteps, Ignace Schuster followed 
with the widespread ‘* Histoire Sainte ’’ by Schuster-Mey-Knecht. 
This attitude was theoretically defended by Frederic Juste Knecht 
(tj 1g21). According to him, Sacred History has no other role 
than to illustrate and feed the catechism with examples of virtue. 
Overberg, on the contrary, insisted that Sacred History should 
be primarily the Azstory of salvation. Bernard Galura, later bishop 
of Brixen (+ 1856), expresses the same opinion in the title of his 
textbook: ‘*Hzstoire biblique de la rédemption du monde ”’ (1806). 

The modern catechetical movement has pronounced itself almost 
unanimously in favour of this latter conception, and rightly so. 2 
Everything nowadays must be undertaken to reinforce the knowled- 
ge of what constitutes the very foundations of Christianity. The 
presentation of the history of salvation clearly shows Christ as 
the foundation of Christian doctrine ; it also underlines in a striking 
manner the insertion of the Christian message in the course of 
secular history. The grandiose plan of the whole history of the world 
thus appears. Everything that happens on the earth must end in 
the Kingdom of God, to which all races are called. Now, above all, 
when the most distant nations are seen on the child’s horizon, the 
importance of such a perspective is obvious. ® 

We refer here only to the broad lines of the history of salvation ; 
Paradise, the Fall, the Promise of the Redeemer, the Calling of 
Abraham and Israel, the leading of the people, the message of the 
Prophets, finally, the coming of the Saviour and His work, embrac- 
ing all mankind and perpetuated in the Church. This perception 
of a leading thread throughout the Bible stories does not come up 
against the children’s difficulty of grasping the historical links. No 
doubt they are not capable of thinking historically, but here we have 
things which, as experience proves, are as easy to tell and to imagine 
as any of the stories which enchant children. It is in this sense 
that the latest textbooks are usually conceived. 


1 This type of book also existed in France: M. DE Norruiev, Bible de l’'enfance, 
Lectures amusantes sur l Ancien et le Nouveau Testament (e. a. Tournai, 1854). 

2 For a detailed French bibliography, we refer to Fr. RANWEz, Aspects contempo- 
vains de la Pastorale de l’enfance, pp. 238-276 and to Lumen Vitae, 9 (1954), PP. 147- 


148. 
« See, by way of example, two works of high value: J. Dueitty, Le peuple de 
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Several of these books also contain an abridgment of the history 
of the Church. This enters into the perspective of the history of 
salvation. Again, there can be no question of history in the proper 
sense of the word, in the sense of causal connection, but only of 
isolated pictures from a period or a life, ‘* Figureheads. ’’? It is 
enough to make the children understand through how many dan- 
gers the Church has fulfilled her mission under God’s protection ; 
they can also find light on many aspects of contemporary life with 
which they will soon come into contact (for instance, the diversity 
of religious and of Christian beliefs and confessions). 


2. Norms for the Choice of Matter. 


Putting the history of salvation in the front rank has not solved 
the problem of the choice of subject matter. It still remains to know 
whether to add some didactic passages of Holy Scripture to the 
narratives. The biblical manuals which appeared in the philosophi- 
cal century contained a number of didactic extracts. That was in 
accordance with the taste of the times for moral teaching and also 
derived from the fact that the primary schools of the day had no 
reading books. Sacred History took their place, in the same way 
as the psalms of the Middle Ages (‘* psalmos discere ’’ = teaching 
to read). This function having vanished, the principle of choice, 
evoked by the title ‘‘ Histoire Sainte,’ became practically predo- 
minant. Since the start of the biblical movement, we again ask 
ourselves whether it is enough to give children extracts from Holy 
Scripture. The intention of supplementing the narrative matter 
appears in the title of ‘* School Bible ’’ which a whole series of 
recent editions bear. The bibles of Ecker and Kastner were the 
first in this direction ; their attempt was not without ambition. 
Out of all the books of the Bible, they have retained at least some 


V’Ancienne Alliance, Paris, Edit. de l’Ecole, 1954 ; A. ELCHINGER and J. DHEILLy, 
Lectures bibliques. L’histoive du salut, Paris, Alsatia, 1952. — Several articles of the 
same description are important : J. DANIELOU, L’histoive du salut dans la catéchése, in 
La Maison-Dieu, 8 (1952), No. 30, pp. 19-35; H. OstER, Education biblique: le 
dessein de Dieu, in Vérité et Vie, farde XX, No. 180; J. DuEitty, Attente du salut, 
ibid., farde XXIV, No. 222. — Also, the conclusions of the meeting at Vanves on 
the economy of salvation in La Maison-Dieu, 8 (1952), No. 30, pp. 101-103. 

1 J. Cotoms, P. S. S., proceeds in this way in his remarkable book : Aux sources 
du catéchisme. Histoire Sainte et Liturgie, 3 vols., Tournai, Desclée et Cie, 1947. — 
The catechist will be greatly helped by reading the monographs published by the 
Abbé A. GELIN in Catéchistes (No. 3 et seq.) and the Abbé J. DHEILLY, in Vérité et 
Vie (farde VII et seq.) : Abraham, Moses, Josuah, a. s. 0. 
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extracts. The illustrations, too, are mostly devoted to the didactic 
extracts or in any case intended to emphasize the documentary 
side of the narratives. 

An important principle of choice which applies to the narrative 
passages, and particularly to the didactic portions of Scripture, is 
the liturgical use of extracts, images and biblicali deas. 1 The liturgy 
often employs biblical texts in an accommodation sense which 
presupposes, for its perfect comprehension, a certain knowledge 
of the literal meaning, or in any case of the original context (for 
instance, the readings from the Wisdom Books on the Feasts of 
Our Lady). It would be therefore advantageous if the chief perico- 
pes of the liturgy of Sundays and feasts, the important passages 
from the prophets, etc., were to find a place in the Sacred History 
for children, as has already been done in Herder’s Bible. The same 
should be said concerning a choice of psalms or extracts from them 
(Ps. 42, 50, 129 among others) ; it would be a good thing to fami- 
liarize the people with them. ? 

A final criterion for our choice should be preeminent : the peda- 
gogical point of view. Pedagogical in this sense primarily, that the 
capacity of children’s comprehension should be neither minimized 
nor overestimated. Pedagogic, then and chiefly, in the sense of 
moral pedagogy, training in virtue. * The child has little experience 
of life ; in his Sacred History he should be presented with typical 
situations of human life, examples of good and evil ; but both should 
be accompanied by the judgment which God has of them. In this 
regard, some extracts, like the story of Joseph in Egypt, which 
have less importance for the history of salvation, are worth 
retaining. 

3. Progressive Instruction. 


For pedagogical and psychological motives, a small, medium 
and large, Sacred History has been composed, with a view to adap- 
tation. There have been earlier attempts, among the more recent, 


“1 The Diocesan Council of Klagenfurt in 1933, for instance, recommends this. 

2 Numerous suggestions in this sense are given by Richard Beron, O. S. B., 
Kinder-und Hausbibel, Freiburg, 1941. More detailed suggestions are given by KI]. 
TILMANN, Eine Zeitgemdsse Schulbibel, in ‘* Katechetische Blatter, ’’ 75 (1950), 
pp. 150-162. 

3 Orientations and practical suggestions by A. ELCHINGER and S. CHICAUL in 
La préparation des legons d’ Histoive Sainte, in ‘* Vérité et Vie, ’’ 1953, farde XVIII, 
No. 158; J. DHErtty, Comment se préparer a enseigner l’ Ancien Testament, 1bid., 
1950, farde VI, No. 41 ; A. ELCHINGER, Structure des legons d’Histoive Sainte, ibid., 


1953; farde XVII, No. 145. 
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those of Ecker may be mentioned. All presuppose the parallel use 
of progressive catechisms. For the small children in the lower grade, 
this condition is not indispensable. On the other hand, a special 
volume for the middle grade will usually be superfluous. It follows 
that the school Bible will be chiefly at the level of the higher grade, 
and this is justifiable, especially if time does not permit of dealing 
with it as a whole in the religious course. The children’s Bible can 
and should serve for family reading. 

For the small children in the lower grade, the school Bible is at 
present in the form of a little religious manual. The different chap- 
ters of the bible story contain at the appropriate places the ideas 
of the catechism suitable for that age. Practically, it is possible 
to extract from the first chapters of the Old Testament all the 
fundamental lessons on God and the world, the body and soul, 
good and evil, the Fall and the plan of salvation, with more efficacy 
than an abstract teaching would permit. It is the same for the 
mystery of the redemption in the New Testament. The idea of a 
little book of this kind has been defended for the first time in 1912 
at the Catechetical Congress of Vienna by Guillaume Pichler, who 
carried it out in a work of his own. } The example was soon followed 
by others. ? 


1 Reports of the Catechetical Congress in Vienna, 1912, 1°? Cahier (Vienna, 1912), 
PP. 54-172. This scheme already coincided in its essentials with the publication of 
the book in 1913 in numerous editions. It has also met with great success especially 
in mission countries and has been, as reported by Orbis Catholicus, 4 (1950/51), 
Pp. 427, already translated into 54 languages. Also cf. His Lordship Archbishop 
FE. Jacuym, Wilhelm Pichler. Sein Leben und Werk: Katechetische Besinnung, 
Vienna, 195I, pp. 19-22. 

* In 1927 there was introduced into Bavaria the ‘‘ Katholische Religionsbiichlein 
fiir die Grundschule, ’’ published by Karl Raas in 1924. It was revised and pu- 
blished for the diocese of Freiburg in 1939 under the title of ‘* Katholisches Gott- 
lehrbiichlein ’’ for which L. Grimm composed a ‘+ Praktisches Handbuch ”? (Frei- 
burg, 1950). For the diocese of Paderborn in 1951 appeared the ‘‘ Katholische 
Glaubensfibel. ’” The diocese of Rottenburg adopted the little book of Religion 
by F. Ernst ; for the rest, the dioceses of the North of Germany at first all held 
to the Little Catechism ; however, in 1951 the Episcopal Conference of Fulda ordered 
a little book of religion for the elementary schools. — In the diocese of Bale there 
appeared in the meantime the * Religionsbuch fiir Schule und Familie ’ (Solothurn), 
which gave an amplified text and called upon parents to help in the instruction 
of the children of from seven to ten. 

— In French, see the special number of La Maison-Dieu devoted to the psalms, 
9 (1953), No. 33 and other articles on the same subject ; in particular, C. Raucu, 
Catéchése biblique des lectures et des psaumes, 4 (1948), No. 6, pp. 60-66 ; L. Bouyer, 
Les psaumes et la catéchése chrétienne, 9 (1953), No. 16, pp. 8-20. — Also, Frére 
PHILIPPE ANDRE, Les psaumes et notve priéve, in ** Catéchistes, ’? 1952, No. 12, 
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4. Text and Iilustrations. 


As regards the text of the biblical manual, apart from those 
abridgments which are freely rendered, it should not deviate 
from a good translation, except when this is not intelligible to the 
child. This may result from the enormous distance of our times 
from the civilization in which the events took place ; this difficulty 
is however lessened by the fact that they happened in a ‘ patriar- 
chal ’ milieu, in consequence under human conditions common to 
all, easily understood. 

It appears normal in our days that the biblical story should be 
accompanied by Pictures. But very definite rules should be observed. 
The selection of the most striking masterpieces does not meet the 
case ; the succession of pictures ought to be uniform ; it is necessary 
that the same character should be represented always with the 
same features. Moreover, the biblical picture meant for children 
should follow the story and should, as the psychology of the school- 
boy requires, give many details very clearly ; unfamiliar things 
(such as a tent, branches of palm trees, a tomb in the rock) can be 
illustrated by the picture. But a pure realism which stops at the 
reproduction of archaeological facts should be avoided. In the sa- 
cred characters, for instance, it is necessary that the mystery which 
is inaccessible to historical empirism should be perceptible. From 
a technical point of view, these various requirements are better 
fulfilled by line drawing than a picture properly so-called. 


Pp. 232-242. The review ‘* Vérité et Vie ’’ has devoted several articles to the study 
of the biblical texts in the setting of the liturgical year: Advent (farde XX, No. 185), 
Lent (farde XXI, No. 197), Passion tide (farde XXI, No. 206), Easter tide (farde 
XVIII, No. 159), the last weeks after Pentecost (farde XIX, No. 169). Also, A. GE- 
LIN, Préludes bibliques au caréme chrétien in ‘* La Maison-Dieu, @ VILE (1952), 
No. 31, pp. 34-43. — See also the Cahiers de la Roseraie, 1, Le Seigneur passe dans 
son peuple (Easter tide), II, Pénitence et pénitences (Lent), Bruges, Abbaye de Saint- 
André ; Brussels, Ed. Lumen Vitae. 


How to Use the Bible for the Formation 
of the Religious Sense in Children 


by Joseph Coroms, P. S. S. 


Head of the ‘Centre National Catéchistique’, Paris * 


Let us first lay down a few principles concerning which there 
will doubtless be no difficulties : 


1) The Bible contains the word of God : it is therefore essentially 
that to which every Christian must hearken in order to know God’s 
message. It is a concrete history and is therefore in theory suitable 
for children, who will understand it long before they can understand 
the language of theological summas or the catechisms which summa- 
rize them. 

But even before the Bible is the universe, that word of God which 
is addressed to the child before he understands human language 
to which he responds ; there is that sense of the presence of God 
which precedes and supports the word brought by the seer or the 
prophet. And in the Bible there is the New Testament in which 
the word of God is much clearer and more enlightening than in the 
Old Testament, nearer to us in every way. We shall therefore be 
more anxious to show Jesus to our children than to introduce Moses 
and the prophets to them. We who live in the Christian era always 
start from Christ, the centre, and then go either forwards or back- 
wards. 


2) Everything we put before the child will have a religious bear- 
ing and will illustrate a description which has been given earlier. 
Let us, by the way, realize that the child grasps first the concrete 


+ See Biographical note in Lumen Vitae, II (1947), p. 343. Last autumn Fr. Co- 
LOMB was appointed Head of the National Catechistical Centre. We pray to God 
for the widening of his influence, which is already felt beyond the frontiers of his 
country. — Address: 19, rue de Varenne, Paris VII FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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stories and that it is difficult for us to convey the teaching in for- 
mulae of our own choice. But the story must be interesting to the 
very end. 


3) We shall only give the child of different ages what he can 
really assimilate, will be useful to him in his religious life and will 
not take the place of a more useful instruction. At first we shall 
present him with separate stories ; but we must not stop there if it 
is true that the Bible is a whole : the story of the appearance and 
development of the idea of God in the world. If we do not to some 
extent rise to this synthetic standpoint, we shall remain on a more 
childish level in our perception of the Bible. 


4) We shall always respect subjective truth : we shall take care 
that everything which we say to the child may evoke a correct idea ; 
and for that we must know the child well. 

We shall always respect objective truth, that is to say that our 
presentation will always respect the literary form of the passage 
which we are explaining, and therefore the authentic religious sta- 
tement which it contains. This may entail at least a certain manner of 
telling the story : a difference of words and gestures ; we shall never 
recite prose as though it were poetry. We shall keep the poetic cha- 
racter of the first chapter of Genesis; the symbolic value of the follow- 
ing chapters ; the epic charm of the stories of Exodus. There must 
be a simple fidelity to the story. I am inclined to wonder whether 
many difficulties would not disappear if we knew the art of story- 
telling ; perhaps the true nature of things would appear : here as 
history, there as symbol, here again as the marvellous. * 

Having laid down these principles, let us see how to use the Bible 
for the various ages of childhood up to 7 — from 7 to 9 — from g to 
12. The first age will take us longer, for it is there that we shall en- 
counter the greatest difficulties. 


1 Let us be more precise: the miraculous is an extraordinary fact, but still a 
fact ; it was first a matter of perception and has nothing of the poetical in it. The 
marvellous may be based on fact, but that is not necessary ; it is essentially a 
matter of the imagination ; it is the result of the workings of the imagination in its 
effort to evoke a spiritual truth ; or else it is the projection in the sensible universe 
of a vision of the mind. The grandeur and sublimity of the truth or the spiritual act 
have to be expressed by grandeur and extraordinary in the imagery. The spiritual 
grandeur of a providential intervention will be expressed by the greatness of the 
sensible evils to which it has provided an escape, by the extraordinary size of its 
manifestations ; the sun will stand still, the waves will stand up on each side like 
great walls, the walls will crumble at the sound of the trumpets. 
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1.) UP: TO'7 YEARS-OLD 


Mme Lebel writes to me that at this age, between 4 and 6, the 
small child is endowed with an exceptional poetic sense and conse- 
quently has a sense of the symbolic, an entirely intuitive sense. 
I do not fear the biblical stories for him (although they must be 
selected), but the way in which he is told them. In this I see the 
crushing responsibility of the adult who, too often, empties the 
symbol of its essential content and only retains the logical and 
rational skeleton. 

The infant is at the age of subjective interests. 


1. The Poetic Sense. 


He is more interested in the representation of the objective reality 
than in the reality itself, in his own activity than in things. Which 
means that the things of the soul interest him more than objects. 
The age of sensorial interests ? Yes, certainly, in the sense that he 
has no taste for generalideas, but not in the sense tha this interests 
will be solely of the objective order, and satisfied by his exterior 
senses. He has the sense and the taste for his inner riches and his 
happiness. He has the sense of spiritual realities, the sense of God, 
he is capable of silence and of contemplation. He has no need to live 
with anyone, to see them, nor even to have seen them. God is near 
him. 

And that means also that he does not simply see the world as a 
future initiate, but also and more as a future poet. It is instructive 
to consider the childish drawings of this age. ‘ The small child draws 
i order to express himself, and what he offers is himself. 1 In 
favourable surroundings, he would blossom out in poetry and art, 
in play and song, in bodily rhythm, and in a whole symbolic manner 
of thinking and living ; which is as much as to say, let us not forget 
it, that he has a way of seeing in things what they mean to the soul, 
beyond what they signify for the body. It is instructive to read in 
‘Mon filleul au jardin d’enfants, ’ the beautiful story of little 
children captivated by the hunt for the Bluebird, which is wisdom, 
and carried away by the hard work of breaking the fetters of their 
souls. 

I think we should be more acutely conscious of our difference 


*Mme Anne Jacguss, in L’Ecole Nouvelle, January 1948, p. 63. 
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of mentality from that of the child on this point and humble our 
pride. 

We are the great grandsons of the Greeks, the grandsons of the 
scholastics and Descartes, and the sons of positive and materialistic 
science. We have made a sharp distinction between what touches us, 
what is measured and proved and what is not touched, measured and 
proved ; what is apprehended through the senses and what is not. 
And we have said of the one : It is true, and of the other : It is ima- 
gination, it is not true. 

The infant is simply the child of the man and spiritually the 
child of God ; his judgments are more complex and his spirit more 
subtle. From 3 to 7, his mind is attempting to find itself in a double 
movement : the effort to grasp reality closer, and the enjoyment of a 
free fantasy disdainful of the world. It thus oscillates without becom- 
ing stable, from what will be dreams and art, to what will become 
science. It is, indeed, curious to see developing, at almost the same 
moment, on the one hand, doubt and the critical spirit, and on the 
other, the most improbable fables. 

It is not at all certain that the child is ever ignorant of the differ- 
ence between what reaches him through his senses and what he 
reaches through fantasy, or rather, by his mind making use of fan- 
tasy. It is not at all certain that he is ever deceived. 

It is enough to admit that for him, any idea, when introduced 
into his mind, reigns there for some time as absolute master, and that 
the distinction between his states of soul has not yet passed on to the 
plane of an assured critical reflection but remains still on that of 
life alone. When he pretends to ride a horse with a stick between his 
legs, he knows quite well that that stick is not a horse for his senses 
—or for the adult who is not playing. But what does he care ! He sees 
the stick with an inner eye which regards the world of the mind more 
than that of the body ; it is not a thing, but a sign, a symbol. And 
because he wants to live to a greater extent on this inner plane, not 
yet having been given the organization of the universe, it happens 
that after having asked if the story is true, he listens with as much 
and more pleasure when he is told that it is not and that it has been 
invented, our reply not having the same meaning for him as for us. 

It is true that the frontier is indistinct for the child between the 
imaginary world and the real ; the Bluebird is Wisdom, it is also a 
bird with real feathers ; we follow its inspirations, but talk of catch- 
ing it. The reason is that the establishment of this frontier has no 
actual interest for the child — and also perhaps that a certain 
laziness urges him to remain in this indistinctness. 
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But finally, little by little, we see him arriving in a more conscious 
and personal, and more permanent, way at the distinction between 
the seen and the imagined. The danger is then that he will not meet 
a catechist who will forestall his questions and excite his laziness, or 
at least will reply to his desire for ascertaining better the value of 
the truth of the stories told him. 

Again, the danger is that he will meet an adult, a son of materialist 
science, to give him the necessary precisions ; he will then be told 
that the reality is that which he receives through his senses and the 
unreality is created by the imagination ; that there is science, 
historical or other, which shows the truth ; and art and the sym- 
bolic, which do not. In this way, half of reality, the most important 
half, is cut off for him in one blow. He is stopped from ever wan- 
dering in the horizons of the mind to which imagination and symbol 
lead. He will not understand the word of God when he hears : 


‘¢ T will take away your hearts of stone 
And I will give you a heart of flesh. ”’ 


He will not feel God the invisible passing by in the gentle and 
slight murmur wherein which Elias discovered Him (J Kings, 
XIX, 9-13). 

Finally, the danger is that he will meet a catechist who, ignorant 
of the literary style of the Bible, presents to him as being true in 
the positive, purely objective meaning of the word, what is true 
in a spiritual sense ; and that in spite of the evidence of the text, 
the analyses of catholic exegetes, and the susceptibilities of the 
modern mind. Then, one fine day, before criticisms which will 
find in him the complicity of a certain feeling that the text is not 
‘true’ with a material truth, he will give up even the spiritual 
verity. 

We have sufficiently demonstrated by the above, that the prac- 
tical nature of the Bible is a reason to make great use of it in the 
religious instruction of the infant. 

The limits of its use derive from elsewhere : they derive from the 
child and the catechist. They derive from the environment. 


2. Stories and Silence. 


Up to 7 years old, it is not so much a matter of teaching much 
as of teaching what is essential, what will awaken the basic reli- 
gious impressions and form elementary religious behaviour: a 
wonder in the face of the universe, presence before the Almighty 
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and Good God, the prayer of praise and supplication. The sense of 
God will be the more easily aroused by putting the child in a state 
of religious contemplation in face of the beautiful world, containing 
the things which he sees and admires and uses. While the message 
has also to be heard through the agency of a man, the child will 
first hear the testimony of prayer and the example of his parents, 
or, alas! of their faults ; that of his catechist and that of Jesus, 
the Model Whom he must imitate, and Who is presented as pree- 
minently the Word of God, the Son of God, and of Whom he is 
told as soon as he can put a meaning to the word ‘ God. ’ 

In this way we shall follow the order of the Creed and the ‘ sub- 
jects ’ for teaching which it indicates : ** I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, the Creator, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son. ”’ 
I think there should be no question of the Old Testament before 
first God, and then Jesus, are wellknown and loved and set in 
their places in his soul. 

But if we are not to put the Old Testament in the infants’ sylla- 
bus, yet it is doubtless desirable that in the catechism class and 
still more, in the family circle, the Bible stories should be told, accord- 
ing to the supposed needs of the child, taking much more into 
account their rich, symbolic, dynamic character than their import- 
ance in Jewish history: the story of Joseph, the birth and 
vocation of Moses, Samuel, the visions of Moses and Elijah, 
Abraham’s prayer for Sodom... 

And when we read a bible story, we shall take care not to remove 
from it what is poetical and symbolic, that is to say, its power to 
evoke the religious truth to be transmitted. I should find difficulty 
in telling small children the story of the Fall, for fear they might 
see in it only the actual sin committed. If however, I were to take 
it as a first reading, I should keep the symbolic character which 
is so obvious in the text ; I should therefore speak of the tree of 
life, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, insisting, for fear 
that the child did not understand, that it does not mean an ordinary 
tree ; and I should not show on paper a tree which would be an 
apple-tree or anything approaching it. That apple-tree would kill 
all the poetry and mystery, and would even wound the religious 
reality of the dogma. 

But is it a useful thing to multiply the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment for the infant, at least in our teaching ? Mme Lebel writes 
to me: ** The essence of the education of the infant lies in silence 
with him and in the reading of some parables (reading, not recita- 
tion). For my part, in order to respect an infant's entirely inner 
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religious life, I should prefer to limit representations such as pic- 
tures or statues, which will be useful again at the time of instruc- 
tion properly so-called. ”’ 

It is certainly necessary to use discretion and to limit ourselves 
in the matter of the stories told, to have much more care that they 
should be transformed by the child into an interior silence in God’s 
presence, than to make him acquainted with them all and excite 
an imagination which would then no longer be submissive to faith 
and would begin to show a_ tendency towards ‘ a wellfilled head. ’ 
The rule here is doubtless grasped once more by the catechist ; 
she could say to herself : *¢ Give to the child that which will strike 
a chord in him as an authentic truth ’’? (Mme Lebel), that which 
makes us enter into the presence of God ourselves. 

It is perhaps this rule of moderation and psychological prudence 
which will make me very hesitant about the use of the biblical 
marvels. If the infant has more sense of spiritual realities than the 
adult, I do not believe that he needs the marvellous as much as 
the Hebrews did to attain the presence of God. I do not forget 
that the marvellous is a cumbersome way of expressing the divine, 
and always runs the risk, if a strong faith does not bend it to its 
service, of passing on to the plane of fairy-tales. In any case, I 
do not count on it to impart the true sense of the presence of God. 

I shall perhaps not need to raise the waves of the Red Sea on 
each side of the Hebrews to impressive heights — impressive for 
the sensibility more than for faith — in order to demonstrate 
God’s protection of them — and still more shall I avoid the pic- 
tures of the marvels. I shall have no need to make the walls of 
Jericho crumble, perhaps to the extent of talking nonsense, nor 
to set Joshua on his horse to make the sun stand still, neither to 
give Jonas’ fish dimensions both realistic and too unlikely. I think 
it regrettable that books for infants generally have illustrations 
of these marvels. The material form of the picture greatly aggra- 
vates the marvellousness of the story. A little restraint and reli- 
gious sense on the part of the artists would better serve both their 
art and the true religious education of the children. And more 
spirituality on the part of the catechist would evoke the presence 
of God for the child without the need of such marvels of symbolism. 
It is not so much the biblical stories themselves which cause diffi- 
culties, but the way in which they are presented. 

To conclude, there are other stories than these epics which can 
be told to small children ; there are some more beautiful and more 
simple : the story of Joseph, the calling of Moses, the story of Sa- 
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muel and plenty of incidents in the lives of Solomon, David and 
the prophets. 

And again, to teach our children how to pray, there are the can- 
ticles which are scattered among the stories. There are the psalms. 
Mme Lubienska de Lenval has given us very valuable indications 
as to how to make use of them. 


3. The Child and its Environment. 


There is yet another important element in the problem which 
remains to be considered : the problem of the child’s environment. 
We know very well that the time will come inevitably when the 
child will ask himself the question : Is this story true ? Is it invent- 
ed ? We know that the child will become a man, the son of the 
Greeks and the learned. It is that which prevents us from unhesi- 
tatingly assenting to the statement that as the Bible was written 
for a people in their infancy, it must be wonderfully suitable for 
children. It is always dangerous and false to compare the mentality 
of an adult with that of a young child and to say that both are 
children. He who will one day leave childhood behind to become 
a man of the 20th century can never be altogether treated as a 
child. 

Let us suppose that our child is growing up in Christian surround- 
ings. In this case the problems set by his critical evolution will 
be solved without difficulty by an attentive and intelligent educa- 
tion. Rather than difficulties, it will be demands which will arise 
and be immediately satisfied. Faith was nourished on stories in 
which poetry took a large part, but that was suited to the child’s 
sensibility. Things will settle down by themselves if, by means of 
the education, faith grows normally ; the teacher’s explanations 
will coincide with the needs of objectivity, and true symbolism, 
instead of being rejected, will grow in contact with the liturgy. 
Even if a bad materialist and materializing presentation of the 
biblical narratives sets an obstacle to the purity of faith, there 
is still a chance that the latter will be strong enough not to be shat- 
tered and will succeed in rediscovering the symbolic meaning of 
these stories. 

But there is a risk of things going very differently for a child 
living in a positivist environment, where the only reality is that 
which can be seen and measured. When it comes to making the 
distinction between the two truths, it may be, as Mme Fargues 


says : 
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*¢ The real truth exists ; 
The symbolic truth does not exist, it is a fairytale. ”’ 


This misfortune may happen especially : 


1) If we have not known how or been able to cultivate a religious 
mentality capable already of understanding the symbolic language 
of religion. Let us repeat : the religious sense must take root before 
talking too soon of biblical poetry. 


2) If we have accumulated materialistic representations of the 
biblical stories ; which is also a way of not cultivating the religious 
mentality. 


3) If, at the moment when the child wants to know the worth of 
these symbols, we ourselves cease speaking that symbolic lan- 
guage to him in order to present him with an intellectual concept 
which is closely allied to material intelligence and very little power 
of religious evocation. In this case, decidedly, the stories which 
he has been told are not true, and this opinion will affect the teach- 
ing which he continues to receive. These stories precipitate the 
evolution of loss of faith and, when that has almost disappeared, 
will remain as objections and ‘‘ obvious signs of the falsity of reli- 
gion. ’’ Misfortune comes, too, when leaving aside the symbolic, we 
present him with the marvellous, or even simply the miraculous. 
When a seminarist was talking to him of the miracles of Our Lord, 
a child replied by this interjection : ** A fine trick, hike Tarzan ! ”’ 


But perhaps these consequences would be avoided, even for 
children in non-religious surroundings, if we were conscious of the 
significance of symbolic knowledge, if we were more occupied with 
the religious truth than with the marvellous, with nourishing the 
deep religious sense of the child than with instructing him, and if 
we really wanted to follow him in his whole religious development. 
They would not happen perhaps if, instead of the child receiving 
instruction on the catechism during some inconvenient hours, we 
knew how to give our religious instruction an atmosphere, which 
would be an education, in itself, corresponding to actual needs. 
Here we are continually up against the general problem of cate- 
chesis, the solution of which rules all the partial problems. 

I say perhaps, because even if we do our best in representing 
the symbolic stories in the Bible, the parents who have lost their 
faith and no longer believe in them, calling them childish, will 
tell their children what they think of them. They will perhaps 
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not allow their children to be told such rigmaroles (while on the 
other hand, Christian parents will be astonished at the new inter- 
pretation given to these same stories !). It will not be easy to avoid 
all the snares ; I believe that the existence of paganised milieux 
will oblige us, even more than the psychology of the child, to be 
very prudent ; and sometimes we shall have to wait until the time 
when the child is able to understand the explanation of the story 
for himself. 

We have so long ignored the problems set by the Bible, so long 
avoided speaking of them! There are always souls suffering from 
our delays and incompetence ! 


Il. FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS 


Now perhaps we shall encounter fewer difficulties in teaching 
the Bible to children of from 7 to 12. 


I. From 7 to 9. 


This is the intermediary age ; the moral conscience which is 
awakening has to be trained, taught to obey through love ; we have 
to develop the sense of grace, which is friendship with God and 
through it lead them to the sacraments of the Holy Eucharist and 
Penance. 

I should always lay much emphasis on God the Almighty and 
Good, and on our soul which is capable of knowing Him and of 
loving Him freely, on the ‘ Yes ’ of prompt and joyful obedience. 
And I should suggest a syllabus still entirely concerned with the 
New Testament, with Jesus Who obeyed, who is teaching us to 
pray ; I do not feel the need of a more intensive study of the Old 
Testament in the manner of some manuals, except by way of illus- 
tration of particular lessons by isolated stories. I should make much 
use of the psalms, the Bible prayers. I should apply the rules given 
above, avoiding things of which I could not give a frank explana- 
tion, replying clearly to questions frankly asked, and always care- 
ful to sustain the spiritual attitude. 


2. From 9 to 11. 


This is the age of concrete objective interests, the age for teach- 
ing. But there is still only a question of a practical teaching, 
based on history but without any consecutive chronology (lack 
of a sense of time), and still less any philosophy ; connections will 
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not yet be logical ; there will be a linking together of facts in his- 
tory which will be a preparation for the first more logical synthe- 
sis of the 11-12 year olds. The objective and active nature of this 
age predisposes it to understand gestures, to sharing in the liturgi- 
cal feasts. An historical and liturgical syllabus, rich in possible 
activities. 

This time, at 9 years old, we should really put the Old Testament 
in the syllabus, at least if the child has had one or two years in the 
catechism class, and if his religious sentiments have been given 
sure foundations. This teaching comes well in Advent, during the 
first term, so that the context may be a liturgical one. The time 
at our disposal rules the extent of the syllabus, which could fruit- 
fully be completed the following year. 

From now on we bring out what ought to be in the forefront, 
centering everything round the main characters, by wellchosen 
facts and always with the intention of illustrating one of the great 
religious themes of which we have spoken above. Abraham will be 
presented by means of 4 facts and 4 of God’s words : 


| Go! It is 


| Govoutense here... 
Abraham 
had 
confidence 
Look at Take 
the thy 
stars son 


We shall leave the details of the events on one side. The child 
will be able to read them in a book lent to him, but they will not 
be spoken of much in class. He will be taught many of God’s words, 
the most beautiful of the prayers, the finest passages in the psalms. 

The child is old enough to want to know the difference between 
the statement and the images in which it is clothed. I do not find 
any difficulty in explaining to them the first chapters of Genesis, if, 
having first put the religious statement : God created man to be 
happy, evil comes from sin, etc., I next tell them of the way in 
which the Bible chooses to present this teaching, or if, on the black- 
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board or on cards, I put on one side the heading : “« Text of the 
Bible ’’ and on the other the heading : “ It is to explain that... ” 

It will be sufficient to present Jonas, Job, Daniel, etc., in the 
true sociological context in which they were written and in their 
authentic literary style to see them illuminated by a very rich 
religious sense, which the books of the New Testament will expand, 
and thus divert the child from putting questions and objections 
which are normally the lot of inadequately trained catechists, 
** clever ’? in the Pascalian sense of the word. 

It is especially important that everything should be wrapped 
in holy mystery in the Advent liturgy, that everything should 
be the development of God’s plan, the preparation of souls, the 
apprenticeship to prayer, and lead to that ineffably pure prayer 
of Mary which draws down the Messiah. 

As we have known Jesus for a long time, the ‘** types ’’ of Christ 
will perhaps have been greeted in passing — or on the contrary, 
later when studying the life of Christ, our minds may return, start- 
ing from Him, to those characters who lived in the expectation 
of Him and towards us who are His accomplishment. But at this 
age I shall not linger over the ‘* typology ”’ of the New Testament 
by the Old. 

Many of the ‘‘ Words of God ”’ will be learnt ; the best prayers, 
passages from the psalms. 


3. From 11 to 12. 


At this age it is doubtless a good thing, and necessary, to make 
a rather more logical synthesis arising from facts as in the previous 
year. Following the order of the present national catechism (of 
which the first part will have been well studied during the previous 
years), the Old Testament will be used only as a point of departure 
for certain dogmas (the creation of the world, the prophetic argu- 
ment which has to be well understood) and examples to illustrate 
particular questions. 

There will perhaps be hardly time to learn anything new. If 
however, at least a part of the framework of the liturgical cycle 
can be preserved, the principal facts of the Old Testament could 
be found in the study of the missal, in a much more mystical than 
historical setting, and we could on this occasion explain those 
which we have not met before : the prophecy of a Virgin Birth, 


the brazen serpent, etc. 
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4. After 12. 


At 12, religious instruction and formation are far from having 
been finished ; and especially, the role of history in education has 
hardly been begun. After a poetical and epic period in history, 
after a more objective period but centred around practical events, 
and in which the facts are brought together by elementary psycho- 
logical factors, now we have the properly historical period of his- 
tory, in which the coordination of time takes on its value, in which 
the affective expansion of the pre-adolescents and the adolescents 
attaches them to persons and adventures and begins to expand 
them towards the community. It has been said: ‘ It is chiefly 
through history in all its forms, by geography, literature and the 
aesthetic experiments of the national genius that national educa- 
tion is made. ’? — ** History is the central part of juvenile culture, 
that which most directly responds to the mental interests of the 
adolescent, ’’ if, that is, the evolution of a progressive syllabus 
allows it ; biblical history will then answer his desire for the real, 
the serious, if we know how to insert it into the secular context. 
It will respond to his desire for the strange and adventurous (he 
will be pleased to listen, with the sons of Abraham and Jacob, 
to the stories told under the tents, or to march to the conquest 
of the promised land) ; it will answer to his need to admire great 
vocations, their crises of soul, their fine actions. 

Then the whole of biblical history will be a march to the discov- 
ery of God and man himself, each character being endowed with an 
‘idea ’ revealed to him, dominating his life and speech. 

Later still, a new reading of the Bible could be undertaken to 
study the development of the great biblical religious themes, at 
the time of the patriarchs, Moses, then the Kings, the prophets, 
the exile and the priesthood. 

We stop here, as our present theme is not ‘ the adolescent 
and the Bible. ’? We have seized this opportunity of recalling that 
religious education does not end at 12, and that, under penalty of 
having a childish idea of the word of God, the adolescent, then the 
adult, should still read and study the Bible, to understand with a 
humanly cultivated soul the word of God. 

But perhaps we ought to answer the question : ‘* Ought we to 
read the Bible ourselves, make the children read it, or tell stories 
Out of it?" 

It depends on many things: on the parts of the Bible, the ages 
of the children, the catechist’s qualities. A narrative by the cate- 
chist possesses all the advantages of the living word, all the shades 
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of intonation. Reading the Bible to the child, if it is surrounded by 
respect, impresses him and leaves his powers of dreaming more 
free. The reading of biblical stories in man-made books permits 
the presentation of more passages and the child may return to them 
at will. I also like, when possible, the telling of the text by the 
catechist, with the necessary commentaries, and then, in a more 
religious setting, reading the text itself without a commentary. 

But the essential thing in all this has already been said several 
times in our article. The essential thing is that the word of God 
should not be betrayed either by the difficulty of the text nor by 
the telling nor by a too human printed page. In whichever way the 
Bible is presented, we must be faithful to it. 


The Presentation of the Passion 


I. To Young Children 


by Jeanne-Marie DINGEON 


Secretary-General of the ‘ Formation Chrétienne des Tout-Petits. ’ » 


The two aspects of the life of Our Lord Jesus Christ which are most mov- 
ing for young children are undeniably ‘+ Little Jesus in the Crib, ’’ and 
** Good Jesus on the Cross. ”’ 

Both these episodes in the life of Jesus are equally striking for the small 
child’s sensibility. In the former, Jesus is not, however, alone in interesting 
his imagination. There are all the surroundings: the shepherds and their 
humble presents, the different figures, nowadays so diverse : the knife-grind- 
er, the ecstatic, the blind man, the monk, the woman with the waterpot... 
and so many others ! 

The representation of the other episode, the Passion of Jesus, is more res- 
trained. 

In a Christian home it is difficult to ascertain at what age the infant begins 
to perceive it. From the moment his consciousness awakens, his eyes fall 
on the Crucifix. His family horizon is overshadowed by it ; it is like the sign 
of the cross traced on him daily by his mother. At what moment does he 
understand the profound meaning of that material object, the crucifix, that 
sign of the cross ?... It is hard to answer the question. The tiny child’s soul 
is for us adults full of the unknown and of mystery. It is in vain that we search 
our memories to recover the way to the discovery made when we were three 
or four years old. 

Actually, it is the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Mme Fargues asks, ‘‘ How does the Holy Spirit work in the souls of little 
children ?... I donot believe, ’’ she adds, ** that even the theologians know! ”’ 

It is exactly that which makes us shy, sometimes unsure of ourselves, 
withsome small children. The feeling of mystery which surrounds them some- 
times stops the word on our lips, makes us dumb. We get the impression that 
silence is worth more than any sentence, however precise and suggestive. 

Fortunate uneasiness, fortunate lack of assurance! If only we always 
felt it and remained in our place, approaching them with an infinite discre- 
tion, never forgetting that they should be left to the Holy Spirit. 

All the same, we have to act, we have to speak. Our Lord invites us to when 


* See ‘** The Story of the F. C. T. P., ? Lumen Vitae, VIII (1953), 4, p. 683. 
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He says to us, ‘* Go...teach. ’? The catechists who are mothers of families, 
we others who have devoted ourselves, like the apostles, to the same task : 
that of transmitting the message, and through the message, of teaching little 
ones to find God and enter into relations with Him. 


THE FIRST STAGE (3 to 6) 


The Passion of Jesus in particular, how shall we present it ? 

Before speech, representation in pictures will doubtless be the first stage 
in the discovery. 

The child of under six goes, we said at the beginning of this article, direct- 
ly from the crib to Calvary, because he sees the representations of these 
two episodes in the life of the Lord. 

The cross strikes him, as does the crib, more perhaps. He sees the figure 
of Jesus nailed to the cross, arms extended. His sensibility is aroused ; the 
idea of being fastened down evokes an instinctive feeling of apprehension. 
Jesus is fastened, He is nailed to the cross. Sensibility, we said, is active. 
But does it go further ?... Does he understand ?.... If to understand is to 
define, to be able to explain, to go from cause to effect, then we may say 
that he does not. 

Are there not, however, several ways of understanding? Ii perhaps the 
tiny child does not comprehend, can we say that he perceives, or begins to 
perceive ? 

‘* Comprehension and expression, ’’ says Mme Lubienska, ‘* are operations 
of the intellect ; they are not indispensable for the perception of a transcen- 
dental reality. ’’ 4 

The sight of the crucifix helps the small child to perceive, to feel, the trans- 
cendental reality contained in the mystery of the redemption : Jesus suffering 
and dying for love of us. 

The sight, and some very discreet words from the adult, generally in an- 
swer to the questions of the little child of four or five, such as : ** Why is he 
in pain ?”’’...‘** Why is he nailed ?”’ ... simple answers like the following are 
‘enough : ‘* Because He loves us. ’’ ‘¢ To open Heaven to us. ’’ These are 
‘¢ key-phrases, ’’? which ought not to be accompanied by any comments. 
They are simply statements. 

One fact, or rather a double fact, is striking: 


1) When he puts questions in front of the cross, expressing his surprise 
or pity, the child uses the present tense. He does not say : ** Why did he suf- 
fer ? ’? Young children live in the present and everything is present for them. 
On this point, as on many others, they are nearer to God than we are, God 
for Whom everything is present... It is today, it is now for them, that Jesus 


is suffering. 


1 L’éducation du sens religieux, p. 175. 
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2) Everything is present and everything is alive for small children. They 
know how to make inanimate objects live. Who has not seen or heard a 
small child holding a conversation with his bear or her doll ? We adults only 
hear the child’s questions, but he hears the answers of the bear or doll... 
The tiny child makes his bear live. In the same way, up to what point, is 
Jesus nailed to the cross truly alive for him ? That explains the questions 
which he puts ; questions which seem to concern a being who is physically 
alive today... 

Why should we be surprised, after this, that their sensibility is so active ? 


Faced with this fact the adult has two duties to perform : 


1) Not to force this note of sensibility. 

It is easy to obtain an affectionate gesture from the little child towards 
the crucifix... There is a tendency to become maudlin over the reactions of 
some children of three or four, trying to draw the nails of the cross so that 
*« Jesus shan’t be hurt any more, ”’ or crying at the thought of ** Jesus being 
fastened there. ”’ 

Without wanting to minimize the worth of such gestures, it need not ne- 
cessarily reassure us for the future. That same child, will he still be crying 
before the crucifix when he is eight or ten ?... Certainly not. At that age, 
the child is conscious of time and space. He now perfectly well realizes that 
that object, the sight of which moved him some years ago, is only a material 
thing. He now places the period when that took place in time; it is a long 
time ago, a very long time! Does one get distressed over facts, however sad 
they may be, which happened so long ago ? 

It is for that reason that 


2) We ought to proceed from the plane of sensibility to that of charity, 
for sensibility passes, and very quickly, while charity remains for eternity ! 

We shall not dwell upon the physical details of the sufferings and death 
of Jesus (details which are particularly apt to rouse sensibility) and the words 
which we use will be brief, few in number, but will convey the profound 
truth. For instance: ‘‘ Jesus suffered and died because He loves us... so 
that we may go to Heaven ’’... Another day: ‘* Jesus died but came alive 
again. ”’ 


SECOND STAGE (6 to 9) 


When the child is seven or eight years old, we can express ourselves thus : 
‘¢ Jesus always said ‘‘ Yes ’? to God, His Father. He came to announce the 
good news which His Father had entrusted to Him. He said: ‘ I must an- 
nounce the ‘* Good News ’’ of the Kingdom of God in all places, because 
it is for that that I have been sent. ’ 1 He spoke of God, His Father, He told 


1 Luke IV, 43. 
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us everything that we ought to do to get to Heaven, He healed the sick, He 
forgave sin. ’’ 

‘* Many among those who heard Him, those whose hearts were open, were 
happy to hear Him and loved Him. But others did not love Jesus, although 
He was so good, because their hearts were closed and evil. They could not 
understand Jesus’ words, although He announced to everybody the ‘* Good 
News ’’ of the Kindgom of God. Jesus said : “* The Kingdom of God is at 
hand. ’’} 

** Then, all those who did not love Jesus decided to put Him to death. 

‘* But Jesus, because He is God, knew what was in the heart of those 
wicked men. He knew that His enemies wanted to make Him suffer and die. 
All the same, He went on doing His Father’s will, announcing the Kingdom 
of God. 

** And when His enemies came to seize Him and put Him to death, He 
went on saying : ‘* Father, Thy will be done and not Mine. ”’ 


1. The Passion ts always Present. 


There is, however, a trap in presenting the Passion and death of Jesus 
in this way, or, more exactly, there isa‘ fault ’ (in the true sense of the word). 
Something is lacking. We see only the historical aspect. Jesus is dead : wicked 
men have put Him to death. How many children, when grown-up, remain 
at that historical point !... whereas everyone, in reality, has taken part in 
the Passion of Christ! 

We should show the children that Jesus, having Himself always said‘ Yes ” 
to His Father, suffered and died to obtain pardon for all the times we say 
* No’ to God. Those responsible for the Passion are therefore not only the 
ones who scourged Jesus and nailed Him to the Cross. 


2) Initiation to the Spirit of Sacrifice. 


Initiation into the mystery of the Cross would be incomplete were it to 
stop there. 

It ought to denote an adhesion of the whole being by a personal partici- 
pation. We ought therefore to develop in the child of six or seven the spirit 
of sacrifice. 

This initiation ought to be accomplished progressively : 


a) The idea of example. — The first stage for the small child, will be that 
of example : listen to Jesus and copy Him, for everything in the life of Jesus 
is a teaching, His works as well as His words. 

We must listen to Jesus. Some of His words are eloquent for the child, who 
begins to be familiar with the Gospel : 

‘¢ He who wishes to be My disciple (my friend) let him deny himself, take 
up his Cross each day and follow Me. ’’? 


1 Mark I, 15. 
2 Luke IX, 23. 
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‘© He who wishes to gain his soul, let him begin by Josing it. ”” 

Such words need no commentaries. It is God speaking. They ought to be 
revealed to the children in an atmosphere of very great recollection and 
interspersed by some moments of silence. 

We ought also to copy the actions of Jesus : from His birth, He suffered... 
the bareness of the crib, the flight into Egypt, the forty days in the desert ; 
finally, the Passion itself, particularly the Crucifixion. 

To a child who is hesitating before an effort which has to be made, a sacri- 
fice to be accepted, I shall avoid saying: ‘* Do that, you will please little 
Jesus. ’? Showing the crucifix, I shall rather say, ‘*‘ Don’t you want to be 
like Jesus ?... Think of Jesus on the cross. Did He complain ?... Try then 
to accept this thing... and with a smile. ’’ At this age, example is enough : 
to do like grownups ; like those who are there to show the way ! 


b) The Idea of Collaboration. The notion of example soon becomes insuffi- 
cient. At about the eighth or ninth year, the child should have reached 
another stage, that of collaboration ; not only to do something like Jesus, 
to resemble Him, but to work with Him, in union with Him. 

The little girl who watches her mother ironing is happy when she herself, 
armed with an iron to match her size, shares the same housewifely task. 
Does she only imagine that she is doing ‘‘ like Mummy ?’’... No, she is 
helping Mummy. This desire for collaboration, or sharing in a task together 
is innate in men’s hearts. God has put it there. 

The child of eight, making a sacrifice, accepting a suffering or a disappoint- 
ment with a smile, is happy when he knows that his sacrifice can be united 
to that of Jesus. If he finds it hard to decide to make the effort which this 
asks of him, he will no doubt be greatly strengthened if we say : ‘* Won’t 
you be happy on Sunday when you willbe able to take your sacrifice to Mass... 
You will give it to Jesus and Jesus will offer it to His Father with His own. ”” 


c) The Real Value of Sacrifice. — The child should discover that the value 
of sacrifice is of a purely interior order. That depends on the quality of the 
heart of him who is making the offering. 

Abel’s sacrifices were pleasing to God, because Abel’s heart was pure. 
Jesus’ Sacrifice is the only one which is entirely pleasing to His Father, 
because Jesus is the beloved Son of His Father. 

The same applies to us, when, wishing to share in the Passion of Jesus, we 
offer sacrifices to God. It is not their exterior importance, nor their quantity 
which makes them valuable. We must not make our children into merce- 
naries who bargain with God. When they make their offering we must teach 
them to offer generously, freely. The mere fact of offering something of their 
own, something in which they have put a little of their heart, should be a 
source of joy for them. 

For joy ought never to be separated from suffering, nor death from life. 
The mystery of the Redemption was not accomplished on Calvary, but in 
the glory of the Resurrection and the triumph of the Ascension. 

Powerful phrases like these : ‘* Jesus died so that we might live ; ’? « Jesus 
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died and suffered ; He has come alive again, ’’ are extremely suggestive for 
the young child. 

In this light, he will gradually discover the positive side of the Passion of 
Jesus and of his own efforts, in the reality of his daily life. He will discover 
that we mortify ourselves in order to live more intensely. 

The association of these words, apparently so contradictory : death-life ; 
suffering-joy ; loss-gain, will be engraved in the heart of the growing child. 
Little by little, he will expand to the true spirit of Christ. 

Liturgical prayer can also help him to discover the real meaning of the 
Passion of Jesus. The Church, a perfect psychologist, because a perfect 
mother, knows how to suggest to our hearts and put on our lips the words 
which enable us to penetrate deeper and deeper into the mystery, that of 
the Passion in particular. Liturgical prayer helps us to share in the Passion 
of Jesus. 

Throughout Lent, for instance, it is easy to make children understand 
some prayers or antiphons such as: 

** Almighty God, grant to our souls the grace of being purified by the sacri- 
fices which we make so that we may arrive at the feast of Easter with an 
upright and pure heart.’’! 

‘* My God, Who hast willed that Thy Son Jesus should suffer and die on 
the Cross for our salvation, grant us the grace of rising again with Him. 
We ask this through Thy Son Jesus. Amen. ”’ 2 

*¢ The Lord is risen, Alleluia, Who for us was nailed to the Cross. Alleluia! ’’? 


Conclusion. 


This short article is rather schematic ; in it can be found what corresponds 
to the first, then the second, stage ; for the tiny child of three to six, then 
to the child of seven to nine. 

In actual fact, things are not quite so simple, nor do they happen in such 
a mathematical way. What seems reserved for the child is sometimes already 
apprehended by the infant ; sometimes the child seems to be still at the in- 
fantile stage. 

There is no child, but particular children ; with their unique character 
proper to every child of God. Mme Fargues says that childhood is a free gift 
from God. Let us know how to respect its rhythm. Let us know how to keep 
our place. 

In fact, when it is a question of the Passion or any other aspect of Christ's 
personality, we are faced with mystery. Mystery does not explain itself, it 
does not demonstrate. It lets itself be discovered gradually, by the religious 
soul which is animated by faith and charity. 

We have tried to show that it is only by prayer and works that first the 


1 Prayer for the 2nd week of Lent. 
2 Collect for Wednesday in Holy Week. 
3 Matins on Easter-Day. 
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small child, then the young child, will be capable of penetrating into the heart 
of the mystery of the Redemption, 

We do not make intellectual expositions to children of this age. In a recol- 
lected atmosphere, full of the presence of God, the mother of the family, 
or that other mother, the catechist, will say a few words from time to time. 
She will find these words in her heart. She will suggest a prayer of thanksgi- 
ving to the Father Who has given us His Son ; to Jesus, Who loved us enough 
to die for us. That is the part which we leave to the Holy Ghost in this task 
of the sanctification of children. 

The prayers will always be short, the acts suggested will be in the capacity 
of a child of six to nine. That seems very little. To our eyes, perhaps... 

But in the eyes of God, Who loves little children with a love of predilection, 
because their heart is pure, is it really such a little thing ? 


II. The Story of the Passion for Adolescents 


by The Rev. Robert WAELKENS 
Lecturer at the * Collége Sainte-Gertrude’, Nivelles 1 


The story of the Passion has a great attraction for adolescents : tragic, 
concrete, rapid in action, tense, it has everything to please them ; the least 
fervent are moved by the Passion as sung on Good Friday. Religious pedago- 
gy would be inexcusable did it not make the greatest possible use of such 
good psychological dispositions. It is, however, not without danger: the 
master, anxious above all to hold an easily distracted audience, will be tempt- 
ed to emphasize what is most likely to obtain this effect. If he is not careful, 
he will allow himself to be carried away by a certain seeking after effect, 
sacrificing sometimes the essential aspects in favour of emotional details. 
Let us rapidly survey the chief of these temptations. 

We may be extremely thankful for the efforts which have been made 
to popularize biblical archaeology : photograph albums, strip films, biblical 
documentaries are most useful auxiliaries. They must not, however, be over- 
done ; young people are more sensitive to pictures than to the commentary 
which accompanies them, they will more easily remember what the pillar 
of the Scourging or the Crown of Thorns look like than retain the horror of 
sin which the sight was meant to inspire. It is a matter of judgment. 

Still greater is the discretion called for in the matter of medical analyses 
of the Passion and these should be kept for adults. The adolescent would 


1See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), 2, p. 296. — Address : 
Collége Sainte Gertrude, Nivelles, BeLGrum (Editor’s note). 
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run too great a risk of thinking of the value of the Passion in terms of a 
record of suffering. The exhibitionism of the press and the cinema present 
him everyday with a new ration of horrors which, on the one hand, stifle 
sensibility and on the other, encourage an unhealthy curiosity tinged with 
sadism. Christ is the Man of Sorrows described by Isaias and children must 
know this, but it would be deplorable to nourish them on this suffering, 

Art and literature present the teacher with inexhaustible resources, and 
it is all the more necessary to make a choice. While it would be regrettable 
to encourage the snobbishness of youth by a quantity of highsounding quo- 
tations, it is good to compare different works and to criticize them in the 
light of strict Gospel truth. The adolescent is all too inclined to grandilo- 
quence and attached to ‘ states of soul; ’ he will readily welcome the lite- 
rary representations of the Passion make, of it a kind of ancient tragedy, an 
‘illustrious misfortune,’ a source of aesthetic sentiments and delight. 
Unfortunately, classical tragedy is an amusement which leads to nothing. 
Similar concessions to the romanticism of the young can only be made at the 
expense of the truth of the Gospeland of an authentic religious formation. 

Other teachers, anxious above all to keep to revelation, will go too far in 
the theological explanation of the text; their commentary, doubtless exhaus- 
tive and precise, will be too abstract and will not affect the young, in spite 
of its indisputable value. 

The problem is therefore not an easy one : our presentation must be both 
accessible and authentically christian, it must interest without depending 
on details. Is this possible, and in what way ? 


1. First place will be given to the actual text of the Gospels ; in literature 
there are splendid, rich, profound, moving, pages, but, were they by Péguy 
himself, they are only the echo of the human heart. The Gospel is the word 
of God, absolutely sure and also efficacious ; it is a creative word. In the same 
way as the sun warms those who expose themselves to it, so the Word trans- 
forms him who submits himself to its radiance.1 The chief virtue of the 
reading of the Bible is therefore supernatural ; it comes neither from the depth 
of the mind, nor from the intensity of emotion, but from the ‘ interior mas- 
ter, ? from the Word. Therefore when reading the Passion aloud — it should 
be done more often — the reader will put himself entirely at the service of 
the Word ; he will avoid at any price the seeking for effect, declamation. The 
best method is the most simple ; a priestly, almost monkish, recitation, but 
slow, clear and incisive. The Passion as sung on Good Friday is simple and 
bare, but far superior in its sobriety to the more ornate recitatives of Bach's 
Passions. The reader ought to be forgotten ; it is only the Word of God which 
counts. 


2. The Word must be intelligently received ; it needs a commentary. The 
best is that which brings out all the reverberations which the words of the 
Gospel had at their first utterance. For our schoolchildren the Gospel is 


1Cf. Cahiers de la Roseraie, III, Seigneur, apprenez-nous a prier, p. 181. 
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no longer ‘ News ;’ it is a very old story. It must be freshened up and pla- 
ced in its context. In particular, the Passion is the end of Jesus ’ whole life, 
of the terrible misunderstanding which falsified the Jewish expectation of 
the Messiah, their hardening — our own might be recalled — their final 
incomprehension. On the other hand, it is not an end, but a beginning, the 
first stage in the Paschal mystery. To separate the Passion from the Resur- 
rection and even from the Ascension is completely to distort its meaning. 

This meaning appears still better in the context of the whole Bible ; in 
the history of the people of God, in the events which foreshadowed the 
Passion, in the prophecies which announced it, prepared it, rendered it intel- 
ligible ; then in the context of the New Testament, which explains the value 
of the drama of Calvary. The present day revival in biblical studies renders 
it possible again to employ the sacred texts in a correct and extended way. 
This renaissance is, however, still only in its infancy ; its results are already 
very rich, but are still imperfectly unified, are isolated, disparate and in- 
complete. Priests themselves get lost in them, how much more the adoles- 
cent ! The biblical texts are only completely intelligible when replaced in the 
mentality of the epoch in which they were written ; that of our schoolchild- 
ren is radically different on many points. It must therefore be expected 
that certain analogies complicate and obscure, rather than throw light on 
some passages. For instance, although it is a good thing to talk about the 
passing over the Red Sea, it is absolutely useless to enlarge upon speculations 
in front of adolescents as to what was the ancient symbolism of water with 
regard to life and death. Enlightening for the theologian, these explanations 
can only puzzle the young. 

We must therefore choose ; but by what right do we pick and choose in 
the Word of God ? Is it not to become arbitrary, to act haphazardly ? It 
would be, doubtless, had not the Church for a long time made her choice 
in the liturgy. The Missal and Breviary present us with a Digest of texts 
to quote, subjects to consider, facts to recall. Why neglect these resources ? 
First, we have there an absolutely guaranteed commentary, exempt from 
fancy subtleties : the choice of the Church is that of Christ. Besides, this 
choice agrees very happily with adolescent psychology : no abstract ideas, 
no systematic expositions, but a concrete collection of stories, pictures, cere- 
monies, actions. The simple presence of this framework directs the mind and 
heart to the authentic significance of the Passion. The ancient event is made 
present by the liturgy, not merely as a memory whose anniversary is cele- 
brated by the christian world, but above all as a mystery which is relived 
by the whole Church. The historical explanation is only useful insofar as 
it introduces us further into sharing the mystery: the Passion and death 
of Jesus are meaningless unless we take part in them. A ‘ disinterested ” 
reading of the text can be of historical, aesthetical, interest, even medical $ 
religiously speaking, it is nonsense. The effort of teachers will therefore prin- 
cipally consist in presenting the Passion as a mystery ; our vocation as chris- 
tians is to relive it personally and collectively in the Church, by means of 
the liturgy, in the actions which combine indivisibly the hearing of the Word 
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of God and the sacramental participation in the mystery which it reveals. 
It is therefore in the celebration of the liturgy that we shall find the authentic 
proclamation of the Gospel of the Passion. In the paraliturgies the cateche- 
tical side is strongly accentuated ; participation in the mystery is no longer 
sacramental, although it remains present in prayer. Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion is a masterpiece, moving, pious, even beneficent, if you like ; it is, how- 
ever, nothing more than a concert piece. 

We cannot therefore too urgently recommend to teachers preparing their 
lessons, to the producers of pictures and films, to reread the Missal and the 
Breviary attentively and in ¢hem to choose the texts and pictures for illus- 
trating the Passion.1 It would be outside the scope of this short article 
to give a systematic study of the subjects with which the liturgy of Holy 
Week surrounds the story of the Passion. There are valuable indications 
concerning this in Le Mystére pascal, by L. Bouyer, to which we refer our 
readers. We will confine ourselves to a few examples. 

The liturgical story of the Passion begins with the Last Supper, the paschal 
feast. The Gospel of St. John does not give the account of this, so the singing 
of the Passion is immediately preceded by the reading of chapter XII of 
Exodus, telling of the institution of the paschal feast. This first connecting 
link presupposes others : the paschal feast was meant to recall all the events 
of the former Pasch: the passing from the slavery of Egypt to the liberty 
of the people of God. The Passion really contains all that the story of the 
Exodus prefigured : the Last Supper is a complete realization of what the 
immolation of the paschal lamb signified. Christ is in truth the paschal lamb : 
those who eat His flesh will be saved ; He it is Who takes away the sins of 
the world, Who delivers from slavery ; He it is Who bears our iniquities. 
This time we link up the texts of Isaiah on the Servant of Yahweh, the Man 
of Sorrows, ‘* who has borne our iniquities, ’’ Jesus is the Mediator, the New 
Adam, the Pontiff pay excellence of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This train of thought could be pursued further, but we must stop here. 
These few notes are enough to illustrate the method : each element in the 
story of the Passion will be commented upon by the simple connection of 
one and another picture (we must emphasize: a picture, not a theological 
idea) taken from the liturgical context. These pictures are the instruments 
of the divine Word ; their juxtaposition is the work of the Church. The ex- 
planation of the Passion will consist in giving the text the biblical back- 
ground suggested by the liturgy, whether by short instructions, showing 
pictures in class or didactic films. This method combines two great advantages. 
First, it is extremely faithful to the truth of the mystery, and next it is 
conformity, better than intellectual discourses, with the practical psychology 
of the young. 


1 One could also wish that the authors of ‘‘ Ways of the Cross ’’ would give up 
the usual pious sentimentality (so exceedingly distasteful to young people) and 
make more use of the Bible and liturgy. 
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III. The Passion for Adults 


by Roger PorELMAN } 


On the afternoon of Easter Day, two disciples are leaving Jerusalem. 
They are preoccupied with the events which have just taken place in the 
town. A stranger joins them and walks with them. He questions them as 
to their sadness and Cleophas then speaks of ‘* happenings. concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth... how the chief priests, and our rulers, handed him over to be 
sentenced to death, and so crucified him. ’’ Jesus — for it is He! — says 
LOmenemE 

*¢ Too slow of wit, too dull of heart, to believe all those sayings of the 
Prophets ! Was it not to be expected that the Christ should undergo these suffer- 
ings, and enter so into his glory?’ (Luke, XXIV, 1-27). ? 

This passage of the Gospel of St. Luke enunciates a very great principle 
dear to primitive Christianity : the suffering and glory of Christ are one and 
the same mystery, and that mystery is foretold in the Scriptures. 

Relating another apparition of the Risen Jesus to His disciples, Luke 
returns to it :‘* This is what I told you, while I still walked in your company ; 
how all that was written of me 7m the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the psalms, must be fulfilled. Then he enlightened their minds, to make 
them understand the Scriptures ’’ (Luke, XXIV, 44-45). 

The period of forty days between the Resurrection of Christ and His 
Ascension is of capital importance in the formation of the apostles, Christ 
teaches them to compare the Gospel with the Old Testament ; thus they 
enter into the Divine Economy, into God’s secrets ! 

The death of Christ is God’s design. That is one of the points on which 
the Apostles lay most stress when they begin to ‘** bear witness ’’ themselves, 
after Pentecost. 

‘* This man you have put to death ; by God’s fixed design and foreknowledge, 
he was betrayed to you, and you, through the hands of sinful men, have 
cruelly murdered him. But God raised him up again, releasing him from the 
pangs of death, it was impossible that death should have the mastery over 
Ininna Ye 1 Cal(orisy 1M ese.) 

Peter, addressing the people, also says: *‘ Come then, brethren, I know 
that you, like your rulers, acted in ignorance ; but God has fulfilled in this 
way what was foretold by all the prophets about the sufferings of his Christ ”’ 
(Acis; ING 7,08): 

In a prayer, the disciples state that the heathen and the Jews“ accomplish- 
ed all that thy power and wisdom had decreed (literally, Thy hand and 
will) °’ (Acts, IV, 27-28). 


1 Address: 29, Avenue Michel-Ange, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
* Mgr Knox’s translation is used throughout. 
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We find the same argument in St. Paul (I Cor., XV, 3-4) and St. Peter 

(I Peter, I, 10-11). It is obviously a familiar theme of apostolic preaching. 

What does it mean ? Take the strong expression, ‘* What thy hand and 
will had decreed in advance. ’’ What is it that God has willed in advance? 
For Luke as for the Hebrew mind, God performs everything, good and evil. 
They thus emphasize His almightiness. Theologians will tell us that God 
gives its being to all that exists. What God knows in advance is all that evil 
and sin of the Passion. What God wills, nevertheless, is that His Beloved shall 
accept it all freely : ‘* Son of God though he was, he learned obedience in the 
school of suffering ’’ (Heb., V, 8). 

During his Passion, Christ insists that ‘* No one can rob me of my life ; 
I lay it down of my own accord. I am free to lay it down, free to take it up 
again ’’ (John, X, 18). They would not have been able to kill Christ had he 
not willed it : ‘* Dost thou doubt that if I call upon my Father, even now, 
he will send more than twelve legions of angels to my side ? But how, were 
it so, should the scriptures be fulfilled, which have prophesied that all must 
be asibas 2 7 (Wart, X XVI, 53, 54): 


1. JESUS THE LAMB OF GOD 


‘* John saw Jesus coming towards him ; and he said, Look, this is the 
Lamb of God; look, this is he who takes away the sin of the world ”’ (John, 
I, 29). The Apostle John used the same image in the Apocalypse, V, 7. He 
sees in the heavens ‘‘ a Lamb standing upright, yet slain (as I thought) 
in sacrifice. ’’ What does this image of the lamb signify with regard to Jesus 
Christ ? What does it suggest ? 

It is connected with a double tradition of the Old Testament, an institu- 
tional act, the Passover, and a prophecy in the book of Isaiah. 

The Passover is one of the great deeds by which God makes Himself known 
and reveals to us His design of love. 


‘« For you, this month is to lead in all the months, to be the first month of the 
year. Make this proclamation to the whole assembly of Israel: On the tenth day 
of this month, each family, each household, is to choose out a yearling for its own 
use... It must be a male yearling lamb, or a male yearling kid, that you choose, 
with no blemish on it. These victims must be kept ready till the fourteenth day of 
the month, and on the evening of that day the whole people of Israel must im- 
molate. 

‘« They must take some of the blood, and smear it on the doorway, jambs and 
lintel alike, of the house in which the lamb is being eaten... It is the night of the 
Pasch, the Lord’s passing by... The blood on the houses that shelter you will be 
your badge ; at sight of the blood, I will pass you by, and there shall be no scourge 
of calamity for you when I smite the land of Egypt. 

«‘ You are to observe this day as a memorial] of the past, a day when you keep 
holiday in the Lord’s honour, generation after generation, a rite never to be abro- 


gated ’? (Exodus, XII, 2, 3, 6, 7, 13, 14). 
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God speaks to us not only by words, but also by deeds. This immolated 
lamb denotes a reality hidden in God :‘* No lamb was ever so pure, so spotless 
a victim. Before the beginning of the world, God had foreknown him ”’ 
(I Peter, I, 19). 

There is a second image of the Lamb in the oracle given under the name 
of Isaiah : 


¢* Our weakness, and it was he who carried the weight of it, our miseries, and it 
was he who bore them... No word comes from him. Sheep led away to the slaughter- 
house, lamb that stands dumb while it is shorn; no word from him ”’ (Is., LIII, 4, 7). 


A lamb that bears the sins of the world, says Isaiah. A lamb which takes 
away the sins of the world, says St. John. And we are reminded of one of the 
most significant pages in Genesis, Abraham’s sacrifice. God asked an unheard 
of offering from him : ‘*‘ Take thy only son, thy beloved son, Isaac... and offer 
him to me in burnt sacrifice on a mountain which I will shew thee ’’ (Gene- 
sis, XXII, 2). While the two of them go together towards the place which 
God had indicated, the child all at once says to his father ; ‘* Father!” 
*¢ What is it, my son ?”’ he asked. “* Why, ”’ said he, ‘* we have the fire here 
and the wood ; where is the victim we are to sacrifice ? ’’ What a question ! 
How it must have torn the father’s heart ! Oh, no! This man is above exterior 
and sensible events, rooted deeply in his faith, as the epistle to the Hebrews 
tells us. He gives a wonderful answer, a prophetic answer, a reply which 
rings down the centuries : ‘‘ God will see to it that he has a victim. ”’ 

Yes, God so loved the world that he gave His only Son (John, III, 16). 
Note how we enter into God’s design. What Abraham only began, what he 
ought not, and could not, accomplish, God now does: ‘‘ He did not even 
spare his own son, but gave him up for us all’ (Rom., VIII, 32). 

All that is what John the Baptist suggests when he salutes Jesus at their 


first meeting : ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God Who taketh away the sins of the 
world. ”’ 


II. JESUS INTERPRETS THE SIGN OF THE BRAZEN SERPENT 


In St. John’s Gospel there is another sign which is referred to three times, 
that of the brazen serpent. 


‘¢ This Son of Man must be lifted up, as the serpent was lifted up by Moses in the 


wilderness, so that those who believe in him may not perish, but have eternal 
life’ (John, III, 14). 


To save his people who were being bitten by venomous serpents, in punish- 
ment for their rebellion, Moses had to stand a brazen serpent on a staff: 
‘** The wounded men had but to look towards it, and they were healed ”’ 
(Num., XXI, 4-9). 

Jesus dwells on this sign and interprets it : ‘* When you have lifted up, 
the Son of Man, you will recognize that it is myself you look for ’? ( John 
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VIII, 29). Raised up ? What is that ?** If only I am lifted up from the earth, 
I will attract all men to myself ’’ (John, XII, 33). Christ says this when, in 
the glory of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, He felt the agony of His 
Passion for the first time : ‘* And now my soul is distressed. What am I 
to say ? I will say, Father, save me from undergoing this hour of trial ; and 
yet, I have only reached this hour of trial that I might undergo it. Father, 
make thy name known ’”’ (John, XII, 27). 

The passage gives us, as it were, the struggle in the human soul of Jesus. 
And it is then that he makes the allusion to His elevation. ‘* In saying this, ”” 
St. John explains, ‘* he prophesied the death he was to die ”’ (John, XII, 33). 
It is on the Cross that He was to be raised up. But, as we have just seen, the 
suffering is inseparable from the glory of Christ. So the term ‘‘ when I shall 
be raised up ”’ is equivocal ; it is equally significative of the mystery of the 
Ascension ! 


Ili. IN SAINT MATTHEW 


In St. Matthew’s Gospel, the revelation of the Mystery of the Passion occu- 
pies the central place. After the day of Parables (ch. XIII), the crowds begin 
to go away and Christ devotes Himself entirely to the instruction of those 
who question Him and follow Him, that is to say, the Twelve. To those who 
have heard the parables of the Kingdom of Heaven, He gradually reveals 
who the King is, that is, Christ Himself. He directs their attention to Himself 
by the miracles with which they are closely connected, like the multiplication 
of the loaves and the walking on the water. They come finally, to the land 
of Cesarea Philippi and it is there that Jesus puts the great question for 
which all the foregoing was a preparation : ‘‘ Who do men say that I am ? ”’ 
and after their reply, Jesus insists : ‘‘ And what of you ? Who do you say 
that I am ?’’ Simon Peter speaks for them and answers: ‘* Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. ’’ The Messiah ? He of Whom the scriptures 
tell, He who is expected, He who is to come! Thou art He. The Son of the 
living God, that is yet another thing. In the strict monotheism of the Jews, 
this solemn statement — without being what theology will explicitly define 
— clearly marks the divine origin of Jesus, His unique, incommunicable, 
position. 

From that time... and this term underlines the close connection between 
what precedes and what follows, from that time Jesus began to tell His 
disciples ‘‘ that He must go up to Jerusalem, and there, with much tll-usage 
from the chief priests and elders and scribes, must be put to death, and rise 
again on the third day (Ma#t., XVI, 13-21). Christ knew God’s secret from the 
beginning. He gradually revealed it, and when the time was come, He could 
finally disclose it fully. We are here at the heart of His message. A mystery 
hidden from the beginning in the heart of God now comes to light in history 
and time. ae 

It is impossible to refer to all the signs announcing the Passion within 
the limits of this short article. For instance, there is the reference to the 
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‘¢ sien of Jonas’? (Matt., XII, 39) and that extraordinary conversation of 
Moses and Elias with the transfigured Christ. What did they talk of in the 
midst of that cloud of glory, those representatives of the Law and the Pro- 
phets surrounding Christ ? St. Luke tells us: ‘*‘ They spoke of the death 
which he was to achieve at Jerusalem ’”’ (Luke, IX, 30, 31). 

We also have Jesus’ words on Holy Tuesday. The clear parable of the 
homicidal vine-dressers, with this phrase: ‘‘ This is the heir; come, let 
us kill him, and seize upon the inheritance ’’ (Matt., XXI, 38, 39). There 
is, too, that apostrophe of Jesus in allusion to the sacrifice of Abel, that 
very old tradition of the Just man suffering —‘* You will make yourselves 
answerable for all the blood of just men that is shed on the earth, from the 
blood of the just Abel ’’ (Matt., XXIII, 35). Three days later, we are to hear 
the crowd cry out: ‘* His blood — the blood of Jesus called the Messiah, 
as Pilate said ! — be upon us and upon our children ’’ (Matt., X XVII, 25). 


IV. DURING HOLY WEEK 


Let us consider Holy Week itself. In the first part, from the Friday before 
Palm Sunday until Maundy Thursday evening, Jesus directs events. It 
is very characteristic. He goes up from Jericho to Jerusalem : ‘* Now we are 
going up to Jerusalem ; and there the Son of Man will be given up into the 
hands of the chief priests and scribes, who will condemn him to death. And 
these will give him up into the hands of the Gentiles, to be mocked and 
scourged and crucified ; but on the third day he will rise again ’’ (Matt., 
XX, 17-19). He sends authoritatively to find the ass for Him to ride on for 
the entry into Jerusalem. 

The chapter concerning Holy Wednesday begins with two very significant 
verses. Jesus says to His disciples. 


** You know that after two days the paschal feast is coming ; it is then that the 
Son of Man musi be given up to be crucified. (Note the verb, we shall go back to it). 
At this very time, the chief priests and the elders of the people gathered in the court 
of the high priest, whose name was Caiaphas ; and there they plotted to bring Jesus 
into their power by cunning, and put him to death. Yet they still said, not on the 
day of the feast, or perhaps there will be an uproar among the people ’’ (Mait., 
XXVI). 


They said : Not on the feastday. They desired an ordinary deed, an auto- 
nomous, secular happening. Jesus said : during the feast. He points out the 
sacred and prophetic meaning of the act. We can truly say that that year, 
for all the Jews assembled in Jerusalem, the events centred around the pro- 
phet from Galilee absorbed the whole interest of the Passover. (‘* What, 
art thou the only pilgrim in Jerusalem who has not heard of what has happen- 
ed there in the last few days ? — What happenings ? — About Jesus 
of Nazareth... ’’). 

At table, during the Last Supper, Jesus says : ‘¢ This is my body given for 
you. And having blessed the cup, This is my blood of the New Testament, 
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shed for you and for many, to the remission of sins ”” (Luke, XXII, 19 and 
Mati., XXVI, 27, 28). 

And this refers to a great solemn act, in the wilderness, at the foot of Sinai. 
Moses has immolated sacrifices and holocausts on the altar in thanksgiving 
(eucharistia !), then : 


‘** Moses took half of the blood, and set it aside in bowls ; the other half he poured 
out on the altar. Then he took up the book in which the covenant was inscribed, 
and read it aloud to the people. We will do all that the Lord has bidden us, said they ; 
we promise obedience ; and Moses took the blood and sprinkled it over the people, 
crying out, Here is the blood of the covenant which the Lord makes with you, in 
accordance with all these words of his ’? (Exodus, XXIV, 7a): 


The night of Gethsemane was the turning point in the Passion of Jesus. 
Up till then He had been in charge of events. From the moment of His agony 
and His acceptance Jesus no longer leads, He is led, He is bound, He no 
longer teaches, He is silent, He performs no more miracles, He is‘* given up. ”” 
Two great witnesses from the Old Testament thenceforward provide the 
background for the whole of the Passion of Jesus. 

First, Isaiah LIII. This passage is one of the most divine and extraordi- 
nary in the whole Bible. It is to be found all through primitive Christian 
thought contemplating Jesus on the Cross. It was starting from this passage 
that the deacon Philip converted the queen of Ethiopia’s steward (Acts, 
NAMM, 292, eae 


*¢ The world stands gazing in horror ; was ever a human form so mishandled, 
human beauty ever so defaced ? Yet this is he that will purify a multitude of na- 
tions ; kings shall stand dumb in his presence ; seen, now, where men had no tidings 
of him, made known to such as never heard his name. 

**« What credence for such news as ours ? Whom reaches it, this new revelation 
of the Lord’s strength ? He will watch this servant of his appear among us, unre- 
garded as brushwood shoot, as a plant in waterless soil; no stateliness here, no 
majesty, no beauty, as we gaze upon him, to win our hearts. Nay, here is one despi- 
sed, left out of all human reckoning ; bowed with misery, and no stranger to weak- 
ness ; how should we recognize that face ? How should we take any account of him, 
a man so despised ? Our weakness, and it was he who carried the weight Ont 
our miseries, and it was he who bore them. A leper, so we thought of him, a man 
God had smitten and brought low; and all the while it was for our sins he was 
wounded, it was guilt of ours crushed him down ; on him the punishment fell that 
brought us peace, by his bruises we were healed. Strayed sheep all of us, each 
following his own path ; and God laid on his shoulders our guilt, the guilt of us all. 

«* A victim ? Yet he himself bows to the stroke ; no word comes from him. Sheep 
led away to the slaughter-house, lamb that stands dumb while it is shorn ; no word 
from him. Imprisoned, brought to judgement, and carried off, he, whose birth is 
beyond our knowing ; numbered among the living no more ! Be sure it is for my 
people’s guilt I have smitten him. Takes he leave of the rich, the godless, to win 
but a grave, to win but the gift of death ; he, that wrong did never, nor had treason 


on his lips! ”’ 
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The other witness is, with the striking passage in Isaiah, the prophetic 
achievement of that gospel of the Passion. * 

‘¢ My God, my God, Why hast thou forsaken me ?... But I, poor worm, 
have no manhood left ; I am a by-word to all, the laughing-stock of the rab- 
ble. All those who catch sight of me fall to mocking ; mouthing out insults, 
while they toss their heads in scorn, He committed himself to the Lord, 
why does not the Lord come to his rescue, and set his favourite free ?... 

«¢ Thou hast laid me in the dust to die... they have torn holes in my hands 
and feet ; they mark every bone in my body, as they stand there, watching 
me, gazing at me. They divide my spoils among them, cast lots for my 
garments ’’ (Ps. X XI). 

* ‘3 * 

Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Jonas, John the Baptist, Matthew, John 
the Evangelist, Luke, Peter, and Philip the Deacon, all bear witness to the 
mystery of Christ Who suffered and died for our salvation, to take away the 
sins of the world and to give life by His resurrection. 

** Jesus loved us and washed us in His blood ”’ (Afoc., I, 5). 

‘* What was the ransom that freed you from the vain observances of an- 
cestral tradition ? You know well enough that it was not paid in earthly 
currency, silver or gold ; it was paid in the precious blood of Christ; no lamb 
was every so pure, so spotless a victim. Before the beginning of the world, God 
had foreknown him, but it was only in these last days that he was revealed, 
for your sakes’? (I Peter, I, 18-21). 


1 A. GELUI explains the four successive readings of this psalm in a very illumina- 
ting way in his excellent little book : Les Pauvres de Yahweh. 


The Bible and Religious Instruction 


in Working Class Districts 


by Félix LELUBRE 


Member of the Missionary Group at Alfortville » 


This 1s how a new catechesis came gradually to life, based on 
reflections on the religious instruction which we were giving to the 
children in our chapel, on our discovery of their real needs and 
an effort to respond to them. In the course of the year 1947-48 — 
the first year of my ministry — two things struck me: the very 
secondary place allotted to the Bible in the catechism and the 
general absence of interest in the Mass and of participation therein. 


At the catechism class, following the usual method, we were 
led to centre everything on ideas and to use the Scriptures as sim- 
ply ‘ confirmatory. ’ After having constructed a lesson on a par- 
ticular doctrinal thesis, starting from facts, statements and compa- 
risons, we took those texts which threw light on the central idea 
from different parts of the Bible. 


1M. Félix LELUBRE was born in 1914 at Paris. The missionary group of which 
he is a member, and which is working at St. Louis d’Alfortville, has published the 
following : Initiation des enfants 4 la liturgie, Bruges, Apostolat Liturgique, 1954; 
Initiation au Mystére chrétien : Introduction, 1. Vers le Christ avec le Peuple de Dieu. 
— II. Découverte du Christ avec les Apétres. — 111. Eglise du Christ, Peuple nouveau. 
Paris, Lethielleux, 1954.— Address: 81, rue Vaillant-Couturier, Alfortville, 


FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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We realized that this instruction on a rational basis had little 
effect on the children and that progress marked by successive dis- 
coveries was lacking. The idea came to us of a catechism, not assist- 
ed by the Bible, but based on it, the scheme being that of the Sa- 
cred Book itself. At the same time was inaugurated, in order to 
instil into the children a real religious attitude, an initiation into 
the Mass each Sunday. In this, too, the Bible filled a large place. 


In this way we gave a preponderant role to the Bible in all our 
Christian catechesis. Christianity is a revelation, a religion bestowed 
by God, and therefore we do not learn to know God primarily 
through looking at the world, but by His Word handed down to 
us, particularly in the Bible. This revelation has been progressive 
and its development can be traced through the constitution and 
the life of a Nation, through the hesitations and discoveries of the 
Apostles, and through the formation of the primitive Church. 


The Old Testament has the reputation of being difficult, especial- 
ly for children ; in actual fact we have ourselves been surprised at 
the facility with which they enter into the biblical narrative and 
make the religious life conveyed by it their own. (I may add that 
this surprise has lasted for seven years). Abraham, Moses, David, 
the prophets, become familiar characters, each representative of 
a particular spiritual attitude : faith, adoration, penance, etc., and 
of a new stage in the knowledge of God. 


We now employ a course of three years to give the children the 
progressive knowledge of God as revealed to us, starting with the 
biblical facts, detaching very simple religious ideas from them, 
and reaching a thorough doctrinal study in the third year. In this 
way we follow the development of Revelation and the progress of 
the People of God, from their origin up to the Church. 


But while they are deepening their knowledge of religion, the 
children need to live already with Christ from their first year of 
catechism, without as yet having an exact knowledge of Him. The 
answer to this need is initiation into the liturgy which allows them 
soon to go to confession, come to Mass and communicate without 
waiting for a doctrinal study of the sacraments. 


We cannot lay too much emphasis on the fact that doctrinal and 
liturgical training are indispensable and complementary and on 
how greatly both need to be nourished by the Scriptures. Each 
year the method is being defined, perfected, developed, the first 
results being encouraging ; there is more earnestness, a greater 
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interest on the part of the children and also on their parents. 
The favourable reactions of the parents suggested a family cateche- 
sis by means of catechism cards distributed every week, and thus 
came about the parents’ leaflet, containing the basic biblical text, 
briefly introduced, in the first year, a short doctrinal summary 
and complementary biblical texts in the 2nd and 3rd years. If 
we add the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles which 
the children use at home, it can be seen that the parents are asked 
to take part, all the more that the catechism has lost some of its 
childish character. 


Catechism } and Initiation into the liturgy ? are in their 7th and 
8th years of experiment and we can bear witness from our own 
experience to the possibilities and interest of this instruction on a 
biblical base. 


The Aims. — The formation is meant to have a Biblical founda- 
tion and first, to create in each one a deep and durable religious way 
of looking at things, events and men. A religious viewpoint, not a 
sentimental one ; the important thing is not to arouse sensibility, 
a ‘ beautiful ceremony,’ or the ‘ most beautiful day of one’s 
life, > or numerous devotions to particular saints, or an attachment 
to pious objects, all that is not obligatory for religion. The most 
important matter is that the child should find himself in the pre- 
sence of God and have personal relations with Him. Without this 
basic attitude which is primarily the attitude of faith, everything 
else is useless and one can very well be ‘ head of the catechism’ 
without being a true Christian for all that. 


Our objective, then, is to train the child to make a place in his 
life, and especially in his interior life, for the all-invading reality 
which is God. That is a necessary foundation for a doctrinal know- 
ledge, an understanding of the liturgy, a personal spiritual life. 


This religious view of things requires a continually deepening 
knowledge of God and it is God Himself Who provides this by His 
Word, for God has spoken and it is He to Whom we listen in the 
biblical narrative. After three months of catechism, I put the follow- 
ing question in the course of a little examination for revision : 


1 Initiation au Mystére chrétien : catéchisme, 1-2-3 and Introduction. Paris, Lethiel- 


Jeux. 
2 Initiation des enfants a la Liturgie. Bruges, Apostolat liturgique. 
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‘ Which person in the Bible do you like best ? ’ Many of the child- 
ren answered, ‘‘ God.’’ For it has all become integrated into 
their lives and they translate in their own way and for themselves 
the events and persons of the Bible, answering the questions quite 
freely and drawing scenes or people in their exercise books. Abraham 
can thus be seen in trousers, with a hat, Cain offering God leeks 
and carrots, and Jesus at the door of a suburban house. 


Thanks to this continual translation into their lives, we try to 
make them discover the practical results of their attitude of faith 
before God, as points of doctrine and the moral obligations deriving 
from them are considered. This attitude of faith also regulates 
their liturgical life, their progressive access to the sacraments, 
their entering into the Mass. 


In all this-discovery of what is ‘ religious,’ the discovery of 
God, of Christ, of the Church, our one thought is always : the future. 
We want to prepare adult Christians, but we are often tempted 
to sacrifice some of the future to the profit of the present, as for 
instance, to multiply pious practices which the children will not 
be able to continue later, or to oblige them to go to Mass, all things 
which might contribute in their memories to make Christianity 
a religion for children only. 


Methods. — Nothing, we think, is worth so much as direct con- 
tact with the biblical text, not of course the whole text, but well- 
chosen passages. The ideas must arise from the text itself, it is 
through the text that we see God at work, realizing gradually His 
great design. We are dealing with children and everything that 
is suggested to them affects them deeply. It is important that this 
first impression should be religious and for that the Scriptures 
themselves have an irreplaceable value; their discovery must 
be the discovery of God Himself and not of elements of doctrine 
and morals. The presentation is as important as the programme. 
Some years ago a seminarist came to help us on Thursday and was. 
given the charge of the 2nd year, ‘* Discovery of Christ. ’’ I greatly 
admired his skill ; his lesson was perfectly constructed and interest- 
ing from beginning to end ; the children were thrilled by the stories 
taken from life and the practical examples ; the Gospel threw a 
natural light upon the whole. However, that year we found that 
there was less earnestness, less hold on faith, in the deep knowledge 
of Christ, a lessening due, not to the catechist who, I repeat, was. 
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remarkable from every point of view, but to the method of presen- 
tation which was no longer that of the Gospel. 


As regards the Old Testament we keep the exact text, sometimes 
curtailed, as in an anthology, but never paraphrased ; the children 
have in their hands the current editions of the Gospel and the Acts, 
to which they refer by chapter and verse. These books which they 
will keep must not be childish, so that they will not be tempted 
later to smile at them. The exercise book is different ; the childish 
translation of religious truths is apart from the Bible and does not 
run the risk of making an impression on them when they are grown- 
up. For the same reason we do not like any but photographs as 
illustrations ; they have the advantage of placing the children in 
the real setting of the biblical countries and of being irrefutable 
documents, which at least establish the authenticity of the places ; 
add to this the practical value of visits to the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian halls in the Louvre Museum. 


The Bible is treated differently in the catechism class and in 
the liturgical teaching: ‘ preliturgy.’ The catechism gives an 
historical view of things, an unfolding, with great regard to pedago- 
gy. The preliturgy, on the contrary, emphasizes the symbolic value 
of the biblical facts and requires a certain hierarchy in its presenta- 
tion. In the catechism classes, the Scriptures are ‘ proposed, ’ 
and narrative plays a large part with all the details which make 
it practical and alive. It is enough to present the facts which are 
at the foundation of the history of the ‘ acts and gestures’ of 
God. In these facts there is an unrolling, a progress ; we are always 
travelling onwards... towards Christ, towards the Church, towards 
the final Kingdom ; we are always expecting something ; we are 
always making new discoveries ; is not the Christian a man of 
expectation and making perpetual discoveries ? Every week, the 
lesson is completed by a meeting of the group with a catechist. 
This meeting takes place at the catechist’s home in the 2nd and 
3rd years. This catechist has not to teach, but to awaken ; she has 
to parcel out the lesson, to get a reaction from the children, make 
them tell their difficulties, their objections or those of their family, 
help them to discover the practical consequences, the points of 
insertion into everyday life. She also plays the part of a witness 
showing the possibilities of an adult’s faith. 


In the first year, the catechists are boys and girls who have made 
their solemn communion (about 13). Each have a group of 2 or 3 
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smaller children round a little table. They have themselves already 
been taught by this method. 


We try by means of narrative to make them understand the 
symbolic value of actions, events and persons, so as to establish 
a closer relationship between catechism and liturgy. 


In the liturgy, the Scripture is no longer proposed, but announ- 
ced, and one cannot really assimilate one to the other, mingle teach- 
ing with celebration. Here the symbol is the thing ; the biblical 
events are judged by their deep significance, their figurative cha- 
racter, their value as announcements. It is no longer the develop- 
ment of Revelation which is in evidence, but the saving action of 
God preached, announced, realized and now relived each day, each 
week, each year, by Christians. The liturgy is not considered as 
a first discovery of God, but as the collective way of living His 
Mystery. We rediscover in the liturgical teaching the same texts 
as in the catechism, but from a different angle ; here they are the 
elements in a celebration and, because of that, must not be either 
amplified nor mimed. 


By means of this teaching parallel to the catechism, the children 
learn gradually to pray together, by silence, singing, gestures, etc. 
Then they gradually enter into the Mass by aseries of prayer meet- 
ings. At the same time, the great feasts of the liturgical year are 
prepared for by celebrations. The general principle is as follows : 
each time a new element is emphasized on which the whole meeting 
is centred, this element then taking its proper place and normal 
importance at the following meetings. 


The Results. — It is very hard to estimate the real results of 
this method, especially as they depend on several factors, the most 
important being doubtless the surroundings in which the children 
live, in this case, workingclass. 


During the time of catechism we obtain a religious attitude, 
an attitude of faith ; those who will not conform are eliminated, 
often of their own accord. The habit is acquired of personal reflec- 
tion and a bond between the Gospel and life. That is shown rather 
later by a general aptitude for the role of catechist. 


There is a religious atmosphere, a kind of impregnation coming 
from the catechism and the preliturgy, which gives the religious 
things a serious character ; this is even shown at the laicized school, 
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as the mistresses have often said. It is easy to obtain a silence during 
even rather prolonged prayer or unaccustomed gestures (raised 
arms, for instance). Work at the catechism classes and the Sunday 
services have become interesting ; even homework is done without 
distaste (at least, written work). There is also a truly personal capa- 
city for interior prayer : ‘*‘ What do you do when you pray ? Do 
you say a prayer ? ’? — ** No, I pray like this... (it is difficult to 
explain), in my heart. ”’ 


This result is attained again after the solemn communion, when 
the children are no longer bound to the catechism ; we find that 
they keep the sense of God and a certain dynamism of faith which 
urges them to action. All undertake a special exercise at the solemn 
communion, an activity for the coming year. For example, out of 
26 ‘communicants’ of last year, 18 regularly undertook the 
catechism of the first year, which means an hour and a half every 
Thursday. Another fact more rare, a boy and girl who had been 
refused for solemn communion came back in October with the 
* perseverers. ” 


We have often noticed that this attitude of faith resists the 
abandonment of practice (at least for a certain time), and we are 
convinced that it constitutes a stepping stone for later on. For 
we must admit that even under these conditions, young people 
nearly all give up practising little by little ; only those keep it up 
who attend the complementary courses or grammar schools. Their 
lapse is not caused by loss of faith, but by their integration into 
the working world, an atheist world indeed and not yet evangeli- 
zed ; they follow their parents and their environment ; but this is 
another matter... 


This religious training has not been without influence on the 
parents ; it is a shock for most of them ; with some it has reopened 
the religious question and made them discover the Bible. In the 
3rd year, the parents’ meetings take place in groups and lead to 
very interesting contacts and discussions ; many of them accept 
a responsibility in the Christian education of their children (those 
who practice are rare exceptions). The seriousness of the whole 
undertaking, the adult nature of the religion taught is generally 
admitted. We notice more and more expansion on their part and 
this has allowed reforms like that of dress for First Communion, 
for it is something for these parents to give up walking about the 
streets and parading their daughter in her communion dress ! 
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We must also mention the evolution of the catechists ; these 
are usually chosen from among the parents of the catechism classes 
of the preceding years ; not many men, for it is almost impossible 
for them to be free at 5 o’clock in the evening. The catechists are 
the first to benefit by their action ; for them it means the discovery 
of the Bible, a new outlook on doctrine and at the same time an 
engagement which also involves the whole family, since the meet- 
ings take place at their homes. 


In conclusion, the immediate and interim results are interesting, 
but the real consequences cannot be seen until the children are 
grownup, and then on condition that. real evangelization of the 
working world has taken place and in the first place the Church 
present in this world. We are far from that now... 


Family Bible-Reading 


by Marie-Louise and Jacques DEFossA 


Editors of the ‘ Appel de la Route,’ the organ of the Movement 
‘ Compagnons de Saint-Frangois ? 1 


Since we have been reading the Bible regularly in our family 
we have been conscious of a great transformation in our little 
community : our children and ourselves have realized more and 
more clearly the importance of this stage on the road of our family 
spirituality. 

This is not to be wondered at ; does not God Himself come in this 
way every evening to converse with us, to make us understand 
Who He is and what He wants of us ? Could these regular and 
increasingly intimate contacts fail to stamp our community and 
each one of its members with a deep imprint ? 

We had known for a long time that Christians from early days to 
the end of the Middle Ages and even later, had been nourished by 
the Bible. We remembered that passage in his homily on Genesis 
where St. John Chrysostom told his faithful : ‘* After office, when 
you return home, set two tables, one with food for the body, the 
other with the food of Holy Scripture. Let the husband repeat 
what has been said ; let his wife be instructed and let the servants 
not be baulked of Bible readings. ”’ 

Several passages from the works of St. Jerome also came to mind. 
When we regretted some bouts of bad temper, we thought of that 
phrase in his homily on the Epistle to the Ephesians : ‘‘ If there is 
anything in this world which permits a man to keep an evenness 
of soul, it is chiefly the meditation and knowledge of the Scriptures.”’ 
That unruly temperament knew very well what he meant. The 
famous sentence of that same Jerome in his homily on Isaiah gave 
us to understand the real reason for our spiritual poverty : ‘* To be 


1See the biographical note in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 221. — Address : 
16, avenue des Lucioles, Watermael, Boitsfort, BeLGium (Editor’s note). 
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ignorant of the Scriptures is to be ignorant of Christ. ’’ And, to 
incite us to follow his advice without further hesitation, we heard 
him repeat, in his 53rd letter to his correspondent : ‘*‘ To live in 
the midst of these things, to meditate on them, neither to know 
nor to seek anything else, does that not seem to you to be a paradise 
on earth? ”’ 

Among the testimonies of Christian families, that of Restif de 
la Bretonne in *‘ La vie de mon pére,’ seemed to us to be very 
striking : ‘¢ After supper the father of the family gave a reading 
from Holy Scripture. He began with Genesis and read with unction 
three or four chapters, according to their length, accompanying 
them by a few brief remarks which he judged to be absolutely 
necessary. I cannot recall without emotion how attentively this 
reading was listened to, what a note of goodwill and fraternity it 
communicated to the numerous family. My father always began 
with these words: ‘ Let us recollect ourselves, my children ; the 
Holy Spirit is going to speak to us.’ The next day, during work, 
the reading of the previous evening was generally the subject of 
conversation, especially among the ploughmen.... ”” 

If in the course of the last centuries, customs like these have been 
discontinued, we have no reason to be particularly proud or happy. 
Pope Pius XII reminds us that they should be re-started in his ency- 
clical Divino afflante Spinitu: ** Let the bishops encourage the 
initiatives of zealous apostles who aim at arousing and sustaining 
the knowledge and love of the sacred Books amongst Catholics. 
Let them support the associations which have as their object the 
reading of the Bible every day in Christian families. May the souls 
of the faithful be nourished by this food, that they may derive 
from it knowledge and love of God, spiritual progress and happi- 
Messr 

That was what we were looking for. Those words of the Pope 
reminded us of the remark of a Belgian priest some years ago that 
‘* Catholic Action has caused our young people to rediscover many 
of the fundamental elements of religious life ; but it still remains 
for them to explore the riches of the Scriptures. ”’ 

Conversations with Benedictines helped us to realize that the 
moment had come for us to make a decision with regard to our 
family. If God has willed that His message to men should be 
committed to a book, it was certainly not in order that we should 
leave that book in our libraries ; we and our children had therefore 
a duty to find it out together. 


Opening Lanquetin’s ‘ Family and liturgical Bible, ’ we then had 
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the joy of reading the following words, which told us what to do: 
‘* The family reading of the Old Testament is as important as that 
of the New. Indeed, before promising spiritual goods, God promised 
temporal ones, and, before teaching us clearly the rules of super- 
natural life, He taught us those of the natural life, beginning with 
those regulating family relationships. The New Testament pre- 
supposes the Old in this respect, as with regard to the fundamental 
beliefs of monotheism. By itself, the Gospel is apt to take aback, 
or even to mislead, souls involved deeply in temporal things, not 
understanding that the doctrine of the Gospel with regard to total 
renunciation and universal fraternity completes and transfigures, 
but does not destroy, the affections and duties of family and 
country. 

‘** It is the father of the family who should normally read the 
Holy Scriptures at home ; for, as our Holy Father Pius XII teaches 
us in his first encyclical, Summi Ponti ficatus, quoting St. Augustine, 
he should fill the position of priest in his own house and even, 
in a certain way, of a bishop, being Christ’s minister here on earth 
in order to live for ever with Him. ”’ 

We would like to tell how we have carried out this reading up to 
the present, so that it should bring each one of us its message from 
God, the word of the Lord. 


* 
* * 


We try to make this Bible reading as regular as possible and we 
take advantage, therefore, of the occasions when the family are 
together at home between seven and nine o’clock in the evening. 
It is rarely that we cannot manage a minimum of four evenings 
a week. 

Participation is entirely optional. Up to now, that is after several 
months, only one child has missed two or three of the readings 
owing to preparing for his examinations. As a rule, it is they who 
insist that we shall not forget to summon them. When something 
occurs to prevent us from finding the time necessary for a suitable 
reading between seven and nine o’clock, faces drop and there is 
great disappointment. 

We do not mind if others, children or adults, share in our reunion ; 
those who happen to be in the house at the time are told what 
we are going to do, and we leave them absolutely free to share 


the Word with us. 
We wondered whether we should invite all our children to this 
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reading. We have three girls and three boys between 4 and 14. 
They themselves answered in the affirmative. Obviously, there is 
no problem as concerns the five eldest. As for the little one, he is 
usually in bed when we begin ; but he reminds us from time to time 
that he, too, wants to ‘ join the party. ’ 

* a * 

Our Bible readings are consecutive. It seems to us, indeed, that 
‘this system has great advantages over that of ‘ selected passages. ” 
It makes us more humble with regard to the Word ; it is so easy 
to give way to the temptation of only taking the parts of the Bible 
which appear, subjectively speaking, most interesting. Consecutive 
reading also accustoms the children (and their parents !) to accept 
a stricter method of working ; difficulties can no longer be evaded, 
but have to be faced as they arise. 

This obviously does not prevent us from grouping certain passages 
which do not follow one another in the Bible. For instance, in the 
five first chapters of Isaiah we have isolated verses I to 5 of chapter 
2, together with chapter 4, which seemed to us to involve the same 
fundamental idea: the announcement of victory. All the rest of 
these five chapters develop another idea : the betrayal of the elect. 
We have done the same with chapters 9 to 12 of the same prophet : 
on the one hand, we grouped together verses I to 6 of chapter 9 and 
chapters Ir and 12, which are concerned with the reign of the 
Messiah ; and, on the other hand, verses 7 and following of chapter 9 
and chapter 10, which refer to the perversity of men. 

The average length of a reading is usually a chapter ; but very 
often it is much less (a few verses), and seldom more. Thus, our 
first reading in Isaiah only included ten verses. We do not read 
by chapters but according to the subject ; for, as everyone knows, 
the actual division into chapters is not always logical, and moreover 
the sub-headings in our Bibles sometimes divide up the text in an 
unfortunate way. We do not hesitate to ignore them. 

The liturgical season inspires our selection. From Septuagesima 
to the Passion, we read every year a group of chapters from Genesis 
or Exodus. At Passiontide, part of Jeremias’ writings. At Easter 
time, it will be the Acts of the Aposiles. After Pentecost, we shall 
return to the Old Testament ; the historical books and the Books 
of Wisdom give us an inexhaustible choice. The prophets take us 
through Advent. At Christmas and the Epiphany, we delve into 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
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Except for serious reasons, we take up again each year the book 
where we left off the previous year. But we try to finish a logical 
series of chapters at the end of each liturgical period. We must add 
that we sometimes interrupt the consecutive reading of a book 
on the occurrence of a feast or a particular event. For instance, 
during Christmas week, we read the first chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. 

When one thinks that during the four weeks of Advent we have 
only been able to read the first twelve chapters of Isaiah and the 
whole of Micah, it can be seen that our complete reading of the 
Bible will be spread over several years ; we prefer that to a too 
rapid or abbreviated reading. 


* 
* * 


What takes place at these readings ? Four things : recollection, 
the reading with commentary, prayer, singing. 

In order to recollect ourselves, we kneel down and keep silence. 
Then the father of the family reads or improvises a prayer to the 
Holy Spirit to ask that hearts and minds may be opened to the 
divine Word. 

Then we sit down for the reading. This is done slowly, so that 
each one can thoroughly understand the meaning, and, after each 
phrase or paragraph, a word of explanation is given insofar as it is 
necessary for the understanding of the text. Moreover, before 
beginning the passage, it is placed in its context and the indispens- 
able information is given on the general subject so as to illuminate 
the meaning of the reading. 

We allow the children to interrupt the reading and commentaries 
without waiting for the end of the passage. Most of them would, 
indeed, be incapable of remembering their question, or else, in order 
to keep it in mind, they would not be able to listen to the remainder 
of the reading and commentaries. These questions are extremely 
varied ; sometimes it is simply the meaning of an unknown word ; 
sometimes they are surprised at what seems to them a reprehensible 
sentiment or opinion ; sometimes it is a matter of the whole ‘ tradi- 
‘tional ’ teaching of religion which seems to be upset by this revel- 
ation. When the reply does not come immediately to the mind, 
we ask for a delay and answer sometimes in the same evening, 
after the meeting, sometimes not until next time. 

After each paragraph and its commentary, it is desirable to read 
the passage again without stopping, so that each can get a good 
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idea of the whole. And, at the end of the reading we collect the chief 
ideas which have struck those present. We will give later on some 
examples of the comments. 

We then kneel down again, and on one of the main themes of 
the passage read, or a secondary one which has seemed especially 
interesting, the father of the family addresses himself to God in an 
improvised prayer, thanking Him, praising Him and asking for 
the needs of each. And, if one or the other of those surrounding 
him has something to say, they say it. The prayer can also be 
attempted in the form of a litany, everyone present repeating the 
same invocation, the father improvising the petitions. We give below 
some examples of the subjects for prayer which fit in with the 
commented readings. 

Next comes the singing, chosen to combine with the reading and 
the prayer. Often this consists of a psalm: the verses (not more 
than three) chanted by one of those present (this can be a child) 
and the antiphon repeated by all. 


* 
ok * 


It will perhaps be asked if the Bible commentary requires any 
special training on the part of the father. It must be admitted that 
we are not at all prepared for this essential task ; most of us have not 
been taught either by our parents or our teachers or parish priests 
how we could carry it out. This is not a sufficient reason for not 
doing it. 

It is therefore necessary to ‘ sink or swim,’ or more truly, to 
implore the aid of the Holy Spirit. He it is Who will be our teacher ; 
let us trust Him. But we must not neglect the means which are 
to hand, and,the first thing to do is to read some books or reviews 
from which we may glean the fundamental ideas which we shall 
find indispensable, without forgetting the introductions, usually 
very good, to be found at the beginning of our Bibles. 

For instance, we can take as our first guide that small but 
excellent book by the Abbé Poelman : Ouvrons la Bible (Editions 
universitaires). We can then pass on to more learned treatises : 
of a technical kind, Initiation biblique (Desclée) ; theological, 
L’Ancien Testament, source de vie spirituelle, by Fr. Paul-Marie 
de la Croix (Desclée De Brouwer) ; Joly’s book, Aux sources bi- 
blaques can also be a great help: it is a guide to the reading of the 
Old Testament, very practical owing to its tables, lists of subjects, 
and references. 
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After this primary preparation, it is possible to start on more 
learned works ; for instance, those which the Editions du Cerf are 
publishing in the series * Lectio divina ;’ another series from the 
same firm is also interesting although much easier to read : ¢ Té- 
moins de Dieu. ’ 

Among the reviews, we will only mention that by the Benedictines 
of Maredsous : Bible et Vie chrétienne, which can be used as a method 
of work in biblical reading. 


* 
* * 


We said at the beginning of this article that the regular reading 
of the Bible had changed the atmosphere of the family. We are 
more conscious of the presence of God amongst us ; we are also more 
‘ relaxed, ” more detached from events ; we know that everything 
which happens to us comes from the hand of the Father and that 
the only thing which matters is to let ourselves be guided by Him ; 
He is in the midst of us as He was in the midst of His chosen people, 
conversing with us as He did with them, taking care of the smallest 
detail of our lives as of those of His servants of Israel or the early 
Christians. 

We are equally aware of a religious ‘ conversion ’ of each of the 
members of the family ; little by little, we are passing from a too 
uniquely moral conception of religion to a more fundamental and 
more personal one. The dialogue between mankind and God takes 
on all its primary value ; the loving choice of God with regard to 
each one of His creatures and their personal response becomes the 
explanation of all life in our eyes ; and the moral prescriptions of 
which catholic teaching has too often made an end in themselves, 
are set back in their role of means. 


* 
* * 


We should like each member of the family to take a more active 
share in this work of biblical discovery. Perhaps it will come to pass 
that one or the other of us, perhaps even all, will one day keep a 
Bible exercise book in which the most striking thoughts will be 
noted. 

We may even perhaps reach a stage when, little by little, we can 
leave the work of discovery and explanation of certain passages 
to the older children. But on the whole, it is on the head of the 
family that the duty devolves of gathering the fruits of this work 
together for the benefit of all. 
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We also could perhaps learn by heart some psalms or other 
prayers of the same sort, so as to recite them alternately at the end 
of our biblical readings or on some other occasion. 

We can already get some idea of the good which we should acquire 
from such a habit by considering the atmosphere created in the 
home by the ‘ reminders ’ which the little ones keep uttering all 
day : suddenly one hears a voice coming from the corner telling us 
that ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want, ”’ or ‘‘ The Lord 
has done marvellous things for me, Holy is His Name, ”’ or simply, 
‘¢ Come, let us adore the Lord. ’? How could we resist the Spirit 
Who thus speaks through their lips ? 


Some Examples of the Commentaries 


When reading chapter 7 (verses 11 to 24) of Genesis, the passage 

which tells of the destruction of all creatures by the Flood, we gave 
the following explanations. 
' We find again the two accounts which are continually mingled 
all through the first eleven chapters of Genesis (a double account 
of the creation, of the flood, two genealogies of Noah’s descendants). 
The explanations about the age of the ‘ actors ’ and the expression 
‘ breath of life ’ have been previously given ; only a word is needed 
to recall them. The important element in this passage is obviously 
the water; at once principle of destruction, instrument of the 
judgment which destroyed the sinning world, and principle of 
creation, the vivifying medium ; we bring out the double meaning 
of the baptismal water which destroys and saves at the same time. 
In passing we note the symbolism of the number eight, since there 
were eight persons in the ark. We also emphasize the providential 
goodness of God shown by His paternal gesture : *¢ And the Lord 
closed the door behind him. ”’ 

The prayer after the commentary will be based on this paternal 
delicacy which we find again in our own lives. And the chant will be 
psalm XXIX (28 in the Vulgate) : ‘¢ The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters... The Lord sitteth upon the flood..., ”’ which all take up 
in ‘* Hear, sons of God, the voice of the Lord upon many waters. ”” 


ta 
* % 
The reading of the first chapter (verses 1 to 17) of Isaiah provoked 
many questions. Some concerned the historical side of the message, 
the Jewish calendar, the acts of worship, others dealt with the 
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prophecy : the triple mission of God’s prophet ; others again were 
about divine inspiration : is a truncated text or a gloss also covered 
by inspiration ? Verse 3 gave the opportunity of showing the origin 
of the legend about the presence of the ass and the ox at the birth of 
Jesus ; and we turn to the Gospels to see that neither St. Matthew 
nor St. Luke mention them. 

The main thought was obviously brought out ; the betrayal of the 
Chosen People and need for God to recall them severely to spiritual 
realities ; and we had to realize that there is a comparison to be 
made between Isaiah’s time and our own; God makes us, too, to 
understand that the exercises of worship, the offerings and smoke 
of incense are not enough, but that what He wants from us primarily 
is a pure heart, a good life, an existence wholly devoted to the Lord 
and our neighbour. 

The prayer was naturally directed to this truth which our reli- 
gious life ought to show. And the final hymn made us repeat 
‘* Have mercy, Lord, for we have sinned. ”’ 

It is here to be noted that the reading of Isaiah often gave us 
the feeling of a burning actuality ; especially, in chapter 3, the 
description of the ‘ pretentious women’ in which the children 
recognized neighbours or acquaintances! Or again, in chapter 5, 
the depicting of all those people for whom the idea of good and evil 
does not exist, whose exploits are related daily in the papers and 
with whom we rub shoulders in the trams... 


* 
* a 


The reading of chapter 11 (verses I to g) of this same Isaiah 
caused us to make a grand tour ; we spoke of Virgil and his Bucolic 
to Callio, of the gifts of the Holy Spirit by comparing the traditional 
list with Isaiah’s enumeration, of the virtues of the Messiah by 
comparing some pages of the Gospel. But we were especially struck 
by this splendid picture which ends the passage: ‘* The earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. ”’ 

What more beautiful prayer could we address to the Lord for our 
little ‘land, ’ our family ? And we could end by singing : ‘‘ I will 


sleep in peace. ”’ 


* 
* * 


Reading the story of the Annunciation in St. Luke’s Gospel led 
to a long discussion. Here we will only give a few points. First, 
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the transformation of the sacred text by successive translations. 
The greeting which we say now, ‘ Hail, Mary’ is taken from the 
Vulgate, whereas the original was more beautiful: ‘ Rejoice. 4 
Next, the importance of the choice of a name among the Jews and 
God’s care to give a name to Mary’s Son and to Elisabeth’s : both 
derive from the same root and signify ‘ God has mercy ’ and * God 
our Saviour.’ Then the disconcerting way in which God arranges 
events : He chose for the mother of His Son a young girl living in 
the most despised ‘ hole ’ of the most distant province ; there is 
a lesson here for the clever chaps which we believe ourselves to be. 
Verses 31 and 32 call for the re-reading of the passages in Isaiah 
and the fourth book of Kings in the light of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which gave us the opportunity of finding out how every- 
thing in the Bible holds together. Finally, we meditate together 
on the miraculous nature of Jesus’ conception, comparing it to 
an ordinary one. 

From that we can bring out the greatness of Mary’s role, the 
bride of the Holy Spirit ; our prayer will be one of praise in her 
honour. To end up we shall sing the angelic salutation. 


* 
* * 


These examples will seem very dull. But it is almost impossible 
to try here to reflect the lively atmosphere of these commentaries. 
This liveliness does not hinder religious respect for the reading. 
In order to avoid any abuses in this connection, it is necessary to be 
sure that all behave in a suitable manner and do not all speak at 
once. Questions and answers should be spoken quietly. And the 
prayers in preparation and at the end should not begin until there 
has been time for recollection. 

‘* The Holy Spirit will teach you all things. ”’ 


Bible-Reading and Liturgical Life 


by Dom Théodore GHESQUIERE, O. S. B. 
Prior of the Abbey of Saint-Andvé, Bruges, Belgium } 


- That the biblical and liturgical revivals are closely linked is 
becoming increasingly evident. There is no doubt that we must go 
back to the Bible for its own sake, because it is the unique, inex- 
haustible book, in which everything is told us of God and man and 
of God’s intervention in the life of mankind ; told with an unequalled 
authority, because it is the very word of God Himself which is thus 
transmitted to us. But we must go back to the Bible also through 
the liturgy, for the true design of God is not to guide us by His word 
alone, but through His Church which proclaims this divine word 
and gives it its meaning in our lives. This is why the liturgy makes 
such great use of the Bible, and why the Bible calls for the liturgy. 2 

It is therefore evident that a conscious and especially a profound 
liturgical life is impossible without a real knowledge of the Bible. 
The Holy Scriptures are the fabric of the official prayer of the 
Church, and even outside the actual scriptural texts, our traditional 
liturgy is so deeply imbued with biblical substance that to under- 
stand the one is to understand the other ; it depends on the Bible 
and at the same time completes it by the new light which it sheds 
in its turn. 


1 Dom Théodore GHESQUIERE was born at Comines (France) on the 26th Dec. 
1905. He is a monk at the Abbey of St. André at Saint-André-lez-Bruges. Doctor 
of theology of Louvain University. He has been successively novice master, 
subprior and is now prior, at the Abbey (Editor’s note). 

2 Fr. Bouyer is one of those who have recently pointed out most competently this 
necessary connection and reciprocal influence. L. Bouyer, Liturgie et exégése spiri- 
tuwelle, in La Maison-Dieu, no. 7, p. 27-50. Also see I. HERWEGEN, L’Ecriture Sainte 
dans la Liturgie, in the same magazine, no. 5, pp. 7-10. J. DanréLou, Bible et Li- 
turgie, Collection Lex Ovandi, no. 11, Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1951. Th. MAERTENS, 
Les lois et lU’organisation d’une célébration de la Parole, in Paroisse et Liturgie, 


1955, NO. I, pp. 9-18. 
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We must therefore welcome joyfully all the biblical knowledge 
which, in these days, new methods of religious teaching may convey 
to the new generations of the faithful. It is used already in the 
catechism class, without suppressing a methodical and scholastic 
form of instruction, to which it provides the foundation which 
was lacking. Later, a normal religious training can be continued. 
If it has not already been done, soon we shall discard the secondary 
catholic teaching which leaves the pupils in ignorance of the inspired 
Book. After leaving school, in certain cultured circles, the Bible is 
still read, helped by the good editions which are being multiplied, 
by the periodicals and bible study circles which are attempting 
to spread a wider and more enlightened knowledge. 

We can only earnestly hope that the excellent work which has 
been done during the last few years to diffuse the Bible and facili- 
tate its reading may be carried on to the highest degree. The reli- 
gious formation of the faithful and their participation in the litur- 
gical life of the Church will be greatly stimulated thereby. An 
apostle of the liturgy remarked at a recent meeting that the obstacle 
which ignorance of the Bible has until now opposed to the extension 
of the liturgical movement is gradually giving way; in a few 
years’ time it will not exist. 

In order to destroy this obstacle, it must be said that there is 
no question of wishing to impose on the mass of the faithful a 
biblical instruction which would be above their heads ; what may be 
advised for the élite cannot be asked of all. Moreover, it is not 
necessary to have a profound knowledge of the Bible, or even 
to have read it in its entirety in order to take part in the liturgical 
life with all the profit that could be desired and to find in it the 
complement of Biblical teaching which it is its mission to provide. 
For that is the intention of the Church. Scriptural catechesis for 
the faithful continues long after their first instruction, and will 
never cease, for it is a part of their lives as baptized Christians, 
in this ever-renewed celebration of the mysteries of Christ, where 
the word of God, announced and proclaimed, receives at the same 
time its application and achievement in the heart of the Christian 
community. 

The secret of a Christian reading of the Bible is not to be sought 
elsewhere. Here it is, in its most condensed and most authentic 
form, set out by the Church, the teacher of Truth. It chiefly takes 
place on the occasion of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, that privileged. 
communal act of worship in which the whole Christian people is 
called upon to share. Completed for clerics by the canonical office, 
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parcelled out to the faithful in complementary liturgical services 
usually centred on the sacraments, the liturgical reading of the 
Bible is constantly taken up, not in its entirety, but in its greatest 
passages, where the great design of God appears in full light. The 
great stages of the history of salvation are outlined in the chain 
of their providential development : Israel, the Church on earth, 
the Church in Heaven. Facts speak, events answer one another, 
the mysterious links which God has willed are brought out by 
conjunctions which in themselves are worth more than any com- 
mentary. 

Truly there is more here than a simple reading of the sacred text. 
The word ‘ proclamation ’ better expresses this liturgical present- 
ation of the divine word by the Church in the course of the services 
which she organizes for the people entrusted to her by God. Private 
reading cannot reach the same efficacy. From the point of view of 
the understanding of the scriptures only, none will deny the effect 
which participation in the liturgical life over a number of years may, 
and must normally, have on the faithful. 

If therefore a previous knowledge of the Bible must necessarily 
facilitate the understanding of the liturgy, it will easily be admitted 
that the practice of the liturgical life is the best school which could 
exist for teaching a Christian way of reading the holy Books and 
how to enter more and more into their true religious sense. It 
provides the best initiation into the living reality of the Scriptures, 
because in it the divine message of salvation and the mystery of 
the intimate life of God open to men through Jesus Christ meet 
and are grasped in their true unity. 

It was this which led the author of a recent article, The Liturgical 
Reading of the Bible, } to suggest a method of liturgical reading and 
meditation evolved from the study of the lessons in the breviary. 
These lessons offer little more than a framework of biblical reading, 
but, according to the author, “‘ it is precisely this framework which 
is invaluable. ’’ It does not merely suggest a method, it is itself 
the best initiation to the nourishing contents of Holy Scripture 
and to enter into it is to go to the school of the Church and receive 
from her mouth a Christian instruction which continues that of 
the ancient catechumenate. 

Starting with the Missal, and this applies to the faithful as much 
as to clerics, the new Daily Missal and Vesperal by Dom Lefebvre ? 


1Dom J. GaILLarD, La lecture liturgique de la Bible, in Evangéliser, 1954, no. 51 


(Nov.-Dec.), pp. 199-219. 
2 No. 200, Published October 1954. 
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also gives biblical readings chosen with an eye on the liturgy. Each 
foreword for the Sundays and chief feasts of the seasons ends with 
two series of references. The first places again in the progressive 
line of the teaching of Revelation the chief scriptural themes 
appearing in the texts of the Mass. For instance, on the znd Sunday 
after Easter, the parable of the Good Shepherd is illuminated by its 
biblical antecedents, with the passages from the prophets announ- 
cing the coming of the faithful shepherd who will deliver and gather 
together the dispersed sheep of Israel. There is thus a return to 
the early sources from which flows the unceasing current of Reve- 
lation ; a commentary springing from the fountain-head which 
advantageously replaces many less useful glosses. The second 
reference is placed under the title of Bible Reading and consists 
of a long list of the essential passages of all the Books in the Bible, 
distributed throughout the Church’s year in the same order as that 
adopted for the lessons in the breviary. Thus the sacred Books are 
read from the viewpoint of the scheme of redemption, leaving aside 
the problems of detail in order to contemplate the divine plan of 
salvation in its harmonious whole, of which the liturgical cycle 
has traced the outline. 

The method is not new; it is, and always has been, that of the 
monks. It links the Bible with the liturgy and vice versa in a con- 
tinuous and natural sequence, with the security and joy which 
the certainty of truth gives to the sons of the Church. It respects 
the priority of the liturgy over the Bible, by reason of the Church’s 
own mission. The message of the divine word, borne by the Church 
to all human generations, becomes in the liturgy a living word, 
efficacious and up to date, in which the people of the messianic 
times discover the secret of their destiny in the light of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Biblical Readings during Church Services 


in Mission Countries 


by John HoFINceER, S. J. 


Lecturer at the Chinese Seminary, Centre for the Missionary Pastorate, Manila, 
Philippines 1 


The International Liturgical Congress 2 centred its attention on 
the problems raised by the eventual revision or timely development 
of the lectionary of the Roman Missal. The question of liturgical 
readings ? involves an important catechetical question, that of 
an efficient evangelization in the setting of public worship. The 
subject is one of special importance in the missions, for it is there 
if anywhere that the preaching of the gospel must find support in 
public worship, especially now, in face of the undeniable menace 
of atheistic communism. The catechetical value of divine worship 
depends to a great extent — though not exclusively — on the 
liturgical readings ; on their choice and their arrangement, their 
intimate connection with the liturgy, their development in the 
homily, as well as their wider interpretation in the themes of 
preaching and catechesis. 

Conscious of the missionary importance of a new ruling with 
regard to liturgical readings, the organizers of the congress chose a 
missionary to present the views of the missions and express their 
wishes. 


The object of the report. This report does not claim that ** Every- 
thing is quite different ’’ in the missions, and that consequently 


1 See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p. 264. Address: 
Chinese Seminary, Box 1815, Manila, Puippines (Editor’s Note). 


2 Louvain, 12-16 September, 1954. 
3 We have translated the German term ‘ gottesdienstliche Lesungen ’ which 


often recurs in this article by ‘ Liturgical readings. ” 
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a specifically missionary solution to the question of liturgical 
readings must be found. On the contrary, we begin by saying that 
a solution by means of generally accepted liturgical principles will 
certainly satisfy our essential needs as missionaries. 

In the matter of the liturgical pastorate, as in the other spheres 
of church life, too much insistence on the requirements peculiar 
to the missions did more harm than good to the real interests of 
missionary work. Attention was diverted from the essential points 
which, fundamentally, are the same everywhere ; collaboration with 
the mother country on which the missions depend to a great extent, 
was uselessly hindered ; without any plausible reason the solution 
of the chief common problems was deferred or the need even for 
such a solution was questioned. Certainly, here and there in the 
missions, under the easy pretext of completely differing conditions, 
some may refuse to discuss seriously the studies and experiments 
carried out elsewhere ; but that is very harmful to the missions. * 

This report will therefore simply undertake to draw attention 
to some differences and modifications, particularly desirable from 
the missionary point of view. When we discuss these modifications, 
they may appear equally applicable to Christian countries, for the 
pastoral situation of many of them, rather historically than really 
Christian, is fairly similar to that of mission countries, although 
the distress of the latter often brings into prominence pastoral 
problems which actually are latent elsewhere and which await a 
solution. 

Nevertheless, even if the modifications have merely a missionary 
importance, the desires of the missions deserve to be heard and, 
as far as possible, taken into consideration. We are all working for 
the establishment of a liturgy which shall be ‘ catholic’ through 
and through, adapted as far as possible to the different parts of 
the Church. It is the new Christians in the missions and those in 
danger in the missionary diaspora who have a special claim on 
the maternal care of the Church, a right te feel truly ‘ at home ’ 
during divine service, and to find in it a source of instruction and 
living union with God. 


1 The remark applies equally to the other branches of the missionary pastorate, 
and especially to missionary catechesis. It is true that mechanically applied 
western methods are of no avail; but an adequate study of the results and experi- 
ments of others would be useful in the missions. Unfortunately, up to now we have 
lacked those with the necessary training for this important work. 
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I, THE IMPORTANCE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE IN 
MISSIONARY EVANGELIZATION 


1. Proofs Taken from History ; the Living 
Experience of the Primitive Church. 


If we compare the teaching of the Faith in the early centuries 
with that of today we at once become aware of the following 
difference : 


A) Formerly, in the golden age of the primitive missionary Church, 
the instruction of the Christians and the aspirants to baptism was 
almost exclusively carried out by means of divine service with its 
readings of long extracts from the Scriptures, and by the homily, 
which was closely linked with the service and the Bible reading. 
Catechism in its present sense was then unknown ; even cateche- 
tical instruction of baptized children was not practised, or at least 
there is now no trace of it }. Catechetical instruction independently 
of divine service was only given to those awaiting baptism. In the 
beginning of the catechumenate, that is before Constantine, the 
catechumens were first carefully taught for about three years the 
new moral standards which were to rule their lives. This teaching 
was largely inspired by the educational books of the Old Testament 
(Origen makes special mention of the Books of Esther, Judith, 
Tobias and the Books of Wisdom) and consisted of scripture read- 
ings with commentaries and practical applications. This first 
initiation in Christianity also included prayer and the impo- 
sition of hands and took the form of a religious service. ? In the 
later catechumenate (the 4th to the 5th centuries), wich displayed 
a marked falling away in missionary catechesis, this form of 
instruction disappeared. 

During the weeks preceding the reception of baptism, the candi- 
dates received a further special instruction concerning the Chris- 
tian truths. This was an intensive teaching on the fundamental 
Christian doctrines in the form of a more systematic catechesis and 
in connection with the Apostles’ Creed. It was associated with 
exorcism and the imposition of hands, planned in view of the 
approaching celebration of the baptismal mystery and thus incor- 


1 J. JuNGMANN, S. J., Catéchése, Brussels, Editions Lumen Vitae, 1955, p. 10-11. 
2 Ibid., pp. 6-10. 
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porated in the sacred world of liturgical acts. The catecheses of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem are a model in this respect ; St. Cyril has left 
1g catecheses for the time before baptism and 5 mystagogical 
catecheses for use thereafter. 

In its golden age, therefore, the missionary Church knew of 
catechetical instruction only in the framework of public worship 
or at least closely associated with the liturgy. Scriptural reading 
formed the greater part of divine service. The catechetical result 
was, as arule, remarkable ; the Christians of that day gave evidence 
of a relatively thorough religious knowledge, which was, moreover, 
very close to life; they drew from the communal celebration of 
divine worship the elements of an intelligent and inten sely lived 
Christianity. By calling this period of Christian missionary acti- 
vity a‘ golden age, ’ we are thinking less of the number of conver- 
sions obtained than of the quality of the preparation for baptism. 
In the following centuries the missionary Church has never succeed- 
ed to the same extent in making true Christians of catechumens 
during the time of their preparation for baptism. By this superior 
qualitative work, a work of which we missionaries of today, have 
a holy envy, the missionary Church of that time laid a solid 
foundation on which the centuries to come were able to build 
with confidence. 


At the present day the Bible very often plays only a small part 
in the instruction of catechumens and new Christians, even in the 
religious instruction of Christian youth in the mission countries. 
Taking into account the varying conditions, there are certainly 
some exceptions on the right side and we have no intention of 
denying it, but all the same, in spite of such exceptions, we must 
say that modern missionary religious teaching is as a rule given 
chiefly by the so-called systematic catechesis, following the plan 
of the catechism, or by preaching on subjects taken from the 
Bible or from tradition, but not sufficiently emphasizing the sacred 
terters 


B) The Causes of the Change. It seems to us useful to look for 
the causes of this profound change which has taken place in mission- 
ary religious teaching. Without going deeply into the subject, the 
following appear to us to be the principal causes. 


In any case, this was the result of the enquiries made by Johannes THAUREN, 
S. V. D., and published twenty years ago: L’instruction veligieuse dans les pays 


paiens, Vienna, 1935. The great progress made since must be taken into account, 
but there has been no real change. 
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There exists in the first place a close relationship between this 
change and the use of a liturgical language (latin) which is no longer 
understood by the people. The continual evolution of the Romance 
languages resulted in the people, even in the Latin countries, 
becoming unable to follow the liturgical readings sufficiently. This 
inability to follow the services celebrated in Latin is even more 
comprehensible in the Germanic mission countries. In this way, 
Christian worship lost a great deal of its former catechetical value. 
Only gradually did the ‘replacement solution,’ a systematic 
catechesis, partially compensate for this regrettable loss. 1 


The increasingly extended unfolding of the Christian doctrinal 
patrimony operated in the same direction. This evolution is inevitable 
and brings with it advantages which we cannot do without. The 
Spouse of Christ must continually delve deeper into the doctrine 
of salvation which her divine Spouse deposited with her not merely 
as a treasure to be faithfully guarded, but also as a seed to be 
made to grow by its intrinsic virtues. This necessary doctrinal 
development made the former simple terminology, often more 
figurative, seem insufficient. Under the influence of scholastic 
theology, which has sometimes very imperfectly defined its com- 
petence in catechesis, it was not thought necessary to provide the 
populace with any presentation of the truths of salvation except 
according to the formulae or ‘ system ’ of the schools, of which 
the distinctions, definitions and subdivisions mostly passed into 
the rigid elements of catechetic instruction. From this came an 
accentuation of systematic catechesis with relation to the biblical- 
liturgical teaching of the primitive Church. 

Since the 16th century the defensive attitude adopted in face of 
the heresy which held that the scriptures were the sole source of 
the Faith, contributed to the Bible being scarcely used in religious 
instruction and to the dominant role being given to systematic 
teaching, often mistakenly raised to the same level as ‘ Tradi- 


tion. 
It may perhaps be asked why the somewhat ‘ Bible-shy,’ 


2 


1 At first, use was made of some formulae of a basically catechetical nature 
(Our Father, the Apostles’ Creed, the Commandments), which were read by the 
people during divine office and explained to a certain extent. Nothing?shows 
better the great catechetical value of liturgical readings than the immense difference 
between the religious knowledge of Christians in the first centuries and the in- 
feriority of the Middle Ages in this regard ; even though in the Middle Ages the 
Church was very powerful and was aided by the secular authority in its educational 


enterprises. 
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catechesis of the Middle Ages, and especially of the period after 
the Council of Trent, had an influence on missionary teaching, 
whereas, during those centuries, the missions had no serious struggle 
against Protestantism. The answer is simple: just as preaching 
of former days was too much under the sway of scholastic theology 
to be aware of its own rights, so not enough attention was given 
to the conditions of missionary preaching, so different from those 
of Christian countries where a defence was necessary against Pro- 
testantism. This remissness can obviously not be imputed to the 
valiant missionaries of the period ; on the contrary, it should be 
asked why the essentials and properties of Christian evangeli- 
zation were not recognized and safeguarded by theology. 

Perhaps the less frequent use of the Bible in the missionary 
preaching of later centuries may be imputed to the secondary role 
given to Holy Scripture in the ascetic and theological training of 
future missionaries. This is unquestionable, and we must ask oursel- 
ves why the Bible was progressively deprived of the fundamental 
role given to it by the primitive Church in ascetical training, even 
while the dogma of inspiration was formulated with greater clarity 
than in those early centuries. Would a satisfactory reply be that 
this change was principally caused by the abundant ascetical 
literature which appeared afterwards, or by the defensive attitude 
adopted towards Protestant mentality ? 

Whatever may be our opinion as to the reasons which, in the 
course of the centuries, caused the importance of the Bible to be lost 
sight of in missionary evangelization, we must admit that at the 
present time also missionary action does not attach sufficient impor- 
tance to it. Few know how to begin their work of evangelization 
with the Bible ; the proof lies in the scanty paragraphs which even 
the best handbooks devote to its use in the missions, when they 
do not pass it over entirely. + 

Even in the missionary literature with which we are overwhelmed, 
scarcely any substantial articles are to be found on the subject. 
During the last century — we do not think that we are exaggerating 
when we state this — there have been far more articles on the 
missionary value of the arts, of modern technical installations, and 


+See Jos. Scumipiin, Katholische Missionslehve, 2nd ed., Minster, 1923, PP. 409 
et seq., where it is almost entirely a matter of translations of the Bible. The best 
handbooks of recent years omit this chapter completely. Cf. Pio DE Monpre- 
GANES, O. F. M. Cap., Manual de Missiologia, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1947; Saverino 
Paventi, La Chiesa missionaria, 2 vols., Rome, 1949-50; André SEumois, O. M. I., 
Inivoduction & la Missiologie, Schéneck-Beckenried, 1952. 
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probably on agriculture, than on the use of the Bible ; at any rate 
as concerns the employment of biblical readings during divine 
service in the missions. ! 

In the face of this situation, the experiences of the primitive 
Church ought to influence us less than the intrinsic reasons for 
the incomparable missionary value of the Bible. 


2. The Intrinsic Grounds for the Great 
Missionary Value of the Bible. 


The following seem to us to be among those worthy of mention. 


A. The Word of God in its formal sense is only to be found in 
Holy Scripture. It is true that the treasury of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, especially the decisions of the Church’s magistracy, transmit 
to us, pure and incorrupt, the divine revelation. But while we 
earnestly receive the Catholic dogmas of revelation by inspiration, 
yet we cannot be indifferent as to ‘ how’ God has spoken. This 
applies above all to the missions, where the apostle must as far 
as possible introduce himself and teach as being God’s faithful 
messenger, who is endeavouring in the content and even the form 
of his preaching to resemble his divine Master, not servilely, but 
disinterestedly and faithfully. It ought to be better understood 
that the men to whom God addresses Himself with so much respect 
— children of God at least by vocation — have a sacred right, 
in the matter of catechesis and the pastorate, to learn not only 
‘ what ’ their heavenly Father has said to them, but also * how’ 
in actual fact He said it. 


B. Moreover, the whole of the New Testament issued directly from 
the missionary position of the primitive Church whose primary task 
and care was missionary preaching. The writings of the New Testa- 
ment still inform us of the way in which God called, trained and 


1 We only know of the following articles, none of which emphasizes the question 
of liturgical biblical reading : Max MEINERTZ, Die Heilige Schrift und die Mission, 
in Missionswissenschaftlicher Kursus in Kéln (196), published by J. SCHMIDLIN, 
Miinster, 1916, pp. 64-66 ; SIGISMOND, O.C., Le Culte du livre sacré, in L’ Ame des 
peuples & évangéliser, Louvain, 1928, pp. 130 et seq., aows2e Oum, O'S.B., Die 
Heilige Schrift als Missionsmittel in Zeitschrift fur UTEP HEEL IEEE STD 1937, 
pp. 85-97 (the most notable of the articles mentioned here) ; Le réle de la Bible 
en mission, in Bulletin des Missions, 1937, pp. 114-122 (a good and free summary 
of the preceding article) ; J. Ross, S. J., Die Bible dem Volke, auch in dey Mission, 
in Actio Missionaria (Tokyo), fasc. 30, 1938, Pp. 26-32. 
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addressed the first Christians. This is true not only for the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles, but also true in a certain sense 
for the Gospels, which we ought to look upon as the inspired epi- 
tome of primitive missionary catechesis. 


C. It is very important for missionary preaching that the cate- 
chumen or the new Christian should, as far as possible, realize that 
God is speaking directly to him, and should live by this approach. 
Experience proves that this feeling is aroused more easily by means 
of liturgical bible reading than by systematic catechesis, especially 
in the missions, where the teaching of the catechism is so often 
given by a lay catechist who is imperfectly trained, and not by the 
missionary priest. This is not to deny that a thorough instruction 
in the catechism has a very great value which liturgical biblical 
reading cannot provide to the same extent. Our watchword is not : 
Biblical reading instead of teaching the catechism. Missionaries, 
who are realists, would certainly be the first resolutely to oppose 
such a suggestion. The question is to find out how the teaching of 
the catechism can be improved by the use of Holy Scripture, and 
how a too exclusively systematic religious instruction could be 
reinforced, completed, extended to the community, and even at 
certain times of difficulty (persecution), replaced, by divine service 
with its lessons from the Bible. 


D. The great missionary value of Holy Scripture comes also 
from the fact that ats modes of thought and expression are nearer to 
the mentality of the people to be evangelized than the language of 
our catechisms and systematic instruction, which is too dependent 
on the abstract concepts of scholasticism. The ideal solution does 
not consist in the juxtaposition of abstract catechesis and biblical 
readings, but in a methodical linking up of systematic catechesis 
with the simple and practical modes of religious expression to be 
found in the Bible. 


E. An extensive use of the scriptures, especially of the New 
Testament, would necessarily produce that simplification and 
concentration of missionary preaching which is so necessary ; our 
attention, wandering so often into adjacent zones and devotions, 
would thus be drawn to the essential and central elements. We 
must not, however, start straight away on this incontestable weak- 
ness of missionary preaching, or we should expose ourselves to 
unfortunate misunderstandings. But if the Scriptures were restored 
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to their place in missionary preaching, the essential and central 
truths would naturally become once again the subject of our 
meditations. 

It will be admitted that the weak point of which we have just 
spoken has, up to now, been too little considered by the missiona- 
ries themselves as a serious deficiency. Education in missionary 
Seminaries should be intensely inspired by Holy Scripture and the 
liturgical life. In a seminary in which the Bible and the Liturgy 
have the place which is theirs by rights, theological training itself 
experiences the fortunate results sooner or later and a salutary 
kerygmatic revival supervenes. 


IJ. THE USE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE IN MISSIONARY 
EVANGELIZATION 


The two ways in which missionary evangelization can make use 
of Holy Scripture are: reading with or without commentaries ; 
the close association of preaching and catechesis with the text, 
content and modes of biblical teaching. 

We are concerned here with the problem of biblical reading in the 
setting of missionary preaching. The present world situation of 
missionary work requires an intensive use of the Bible in the 
celebration of divine worship in mission countries. In consequence, 
a revival in liturgical biblical readings, intelligently undertaken 
and really taken to heart by the missionary clergy, will naturally 
lead to the incorporation of the text, the content and methods of 
teaching of Holy Scripture in missionary catechesis. 

If the faithful in the missions are to grow familiar with the scrip- 
ture text, this will chiefly be by extensive and carefully arranged 
biblical readings, during divine service. That is why we ask for 
more biblical readings during the celebration of divine worship in 
mission countries ! 

The reasons for this request are obvious. ? 


1) Only in that way will the Bible, with its incomparable riches, 
become the common patrimony of Christian people, that is to say, 
of the whole Christian community. Whoever is at all conversant 
with the social and cultural conditions of the mission countries, 


1See in this respect the learned article by H. SCHURMANN, Eine drevjahrige 
Pevikopenordnung fiir Sonn- und Fetertage, in Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 1952, pp. 58-72. 
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knows that intensive and repeated private readings are hard to 
obtain and in certain regions there can be no serious question of 
them. If circumstances permit, this can be put in practice, but always 
with the conviction that the whole community of Christians of 
good will could never be reached in this way. For practical reasons, 
therefore, we recommend liturgical rather than private readings 
basing our remarks on the following fundamental considerations. 


2) The Bible is chiefly, by its nature, addressed to the‘ commun- 
ity ;’ from the beginning, it is meant for worship in common. This 
springs first of all from the immediate aim of the composition of 
each of the books, which aim plays an essential part in the elabo- 
ration of the text, at least in the sense that the Old and New Testa- 
ments — except in short passages — are fundamentally addressed 
to the community. This can be observed in the theology of the Bible. 
When allowance has been made for the intention of each of the 
writers in particular, Holy Scripture is the source of Revelation 
because it offers, not edifying private revelations, but a divine 
message, addressed to all the people of the Old and New Testament : 
it contains the essence of what God wished to tell His elect and, 
through His Church, all mankind called to salvation ; it contains 
it in the way in which He wished to say it to the Church. Liturgi- 
cal reading well expresses this theological state of things, all the 
more because the community hears the word of God ‘ united in 
the presence of God and realizing that presence. ’1! It is hardly 
necessary to remark that, especially in the missions, the community 
assembled together ought to feel themselves to be a people called 
by God out of the mass of the heathen, a people whom God is 
addressing personally. 


3) It is only seldom that the missionary is able to celebrate 
Mass in the small far off outposts and it is therefore all the more 
important that the spiritually famished Christian community 
should be offered at least the bread of God’s word. 


4) Moreover, an intensive cult of the word of God would be to 
the profit of the rare celebration of the Mass. The more the Christian 
community is made aware through the Word of the benefits of a 


7H. KAHLEFELD, Ordo Lectionum, in Liturgisches Jahybuch, 1953, p. 59. In 
his article Kahlefeld points out the special importance of readings from the Old 
Testament. In order that the chief sections of the New Testament should be read 
in front of the congregation during the Sunday services, he recommends a cycle 
of four years, instead of that of three years suggested by Schiirmann. 
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free vocation and of God’s personal approach, the more it will 
love and understand the christian celebration of the sacrifice. Is 
not the Mass above all an active thanksgiving for our vocation 
and redemption ? Should not the community celebrate it and live 
it with this intention ? 

The present missionary situation suggests three other reasons 
which deserve our attention. 


5) During the last hundred years, missionary evangelization — 
the change began even earlier — has been increasingly modelled 
on the religious teaching given in Christian schools. Even the 
instruction in preparation for baptism is now given in a scholastic 
form, or ad modum scholae, often completely distinct from divine 
worship. This extra-liturgical instruction, ad modum scholae, in spite 
of its obious advantages, is always in danger of becoming too notio- 
nal. It is especially unfortunate in the missions, where we have no 
need to parade a catechetical knowledge, but require a solzd, real and 
deep Christian life, directly nourished by its two principal sources : 
Holy Scripture and the Church’s sacramental life. We do not 
mean to say that instruction ad modum scholae is worthless, or that 
it should be given up. Not at all, and we esteem it when we can 
practice it ; but we must not forget that a scholastic teaching of 
religion requires a more definite orientation towards a Christian 
life and a complement of religious practice, that is, based on 
worship. Worship does not exist for scholastic teaching, but the 
latter exists for worship and the Christian life. 


6) An exclusively scholastic instruction certainly reaches the 
aspirants to baptism and Christian youth of school age — on condi- 
tion that they attend school regularly, which does not happen 
everywhere ; but it is by its nature insufficient to carry on the 
training of the new adult Christians. The school years, years of 
sub-development, are followed, especially in the distant stations, 
rarely visited by the priest, by harmful years of spiritual under- 
nourishment, during which the Christian is thrown into the current 
of life and must cope with its difficulties. This serious problem can 
only be solved by a good organization of Sunday worship and, in 
the small stations, by a good organization of liturgical readings. 
We will return to this subject again. 


7) Faced with the present-day communist menace, it would be 
absolutely insufficient and unjustifiable to cultivate exclusively 
the scholastic teaching of religion. Most of the missions are exposed 
to the obvious danger of communist domination. It is the Christian 
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school which the atheists in power first attack, always and every- 
where, chiefly in the missions, where the Catholics are usually only 
a small minority. Worship is much less exposed to communist 
persecution, for they want to save appearances and not to perse- 
cute religion directly. The celebration of Mass can easily be hin- 
dered : the foreign missionaries are expelled and, by forbidding the 
native priests to travel, obstacles are put in the way of visits to 
outposts. There still remain the services held in the priest’s absence, 
known and practised for centuries in the small stations. They will 
not be destroyed either by the expulsion of the missionaries, nor 
by the closing of churches and chapels. If the house of God is 
denied to them, they can take refuge under the protecting roof 
of Christian families. Should we not begin to cultivate them with 
the greatest care and perfect them as speedily as possible ? 


III. THE ORGANIZATION OF LITURGICAL BIBLE 
READING IN THE MISSIONS 


The great variety in the missions makes it only possible for gene- 
ral directions to be given. 

A fundamental rule could however be laid down : public worship 
should be organized in such a way that the aspirant to baptism 
can be sufficiently instructed in the essentials of christian doctrine 
in one year, through his faithful and regular attendance at divine 
worship. 

This principle is fully justified, even in normal times, when 
the aspirant should be sufficiently initiated during his catechu- 
menate in the essential verities of Christianity, not only by a 
systematic instruction preparatory to baptism, but by means of 
divine worship, that is, of religious practice. We now have to 
reckon with the possibility of a serious disturbance in normal 
circumstances. The time may come when a thorough baptismal 
instruction, given by trained persons, will be impossible- outside 
divine service, a time when baptismal instruction will have to be 
confined to a simple summary and repetition of knowledge ac- 
quired during the services. The principle laid down above applies to 
these times of distress, for which we must be equipped. 

If we examine this question in detail we are led to distinguish 
between Scripture readings during Mass and those during the 
services which are held in the priest’s absence. 
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1. Scripture Readings during Mass 
im the Missions. 


The present arrangement of the lessons in the Roman Missal only 
imperfectly corresponds to the needs of the missions. Without 
touching upon the wellknown difficulties, usually mentioned by 
liturgists and pastors of souls,1 we shall meet with two more 
from the missionary point of view. First, the missionaries are right 
in pointing out that, in their circumstances, a whole series of 
epistles are too difficult. For instance, Gal., 1V, 22-31 (Laetare 
Sunday), JI Cor., III, 4-9 (12th Sunday after Pentecost), Gal., 
III, 16-22 (13th Sunday after Pentecost). Also, from the point of 
view of missionary catechesis, the lack of connection between the 
epistles and gospels (on the Sundays after Epiphany and Pente- 
cost) is unfortunate. In the missions we have to do with simple 
people, and also, the necessary time is lacking for much explana- 
tion. There is therefore an understandable desire that in the Sunday 
Masses the readings and hymns should have a unity of meaning 
which the congregation can easily grasp. The value of the prayers 
and also that of the readings and hymns would be greatly rein- 
forced if this were so. There is no question of a logical and rigid 
unity, of scholastic construction, but of a form essentially more 
supple, as befits a ceremony meant for all. 

We do not think that these particular difficulties ought to make a 
lectionary proper to the missions desirable. There are a whole series 
of weighty reasons against such a solution: the continual going 
and coming between the mother country and the missions ; the 
general pastoral situation ; the rigid conservatism of many of the 
missions which would damp any enthusiam for a new lectionary, not 
in use in the universal Church ; the importance fot the missionary 
diaspora to share as much as possible in the life and the various 
currents of the universal Church. From the point of view of the 
community, it is important that the Christians in the little groups 
of the diaspora should celebrate their services, often outwardly 
povertystricken, with the consciousness of an intimate association 
with the great unity of millions of Christians, carrying out the 
same worship as themselves, reciting the same prayers, listening 
to the same gospel. It is inopportune at the present time to insist 
on particular desires. Each special solution requires a thorough 
study of kindred questions, needs precious time for its elaboration. 


1See also on this subject, E. Stommer, Messpericopen. — Zur Frage ihrer 
Neuordnung, in Trierer Theologische Zeitschrift, 1952, Heft 7-8. 
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With the missionary world as it is, we have no time to lose. Better 
to have an acceptable though imperfect solution which can rapid- 
ly be accomplished, than a future‘ ideal ’ solution which will be 
forestalled by the threatening waves of communism. 

The proposal for a quadrennial cycle of liturgical readings 1S 
equally appropriate to missionary needs, and the reasons for it 
hold good for them also. Variety makes it easier to hold the atten- 
tion of the average Christian in the missions and gives the preacher 
an abundant source from which to draw. On the mission as else- 
where it is a good thing for the Christians to become familiar ina 
certain way with all the riches of the Christian revelation, without 
however harming the concentration on essentials. From this point 
of view, an important condition must be made: in the case of a 
quadrennial cycle, the yearly reading of all the principal scriptural 
texts cannot be required; int he course of each of the four years, 
however, all the chief themes of the Christian revelation should 
be, not only touched upon, but sufficiently explained. 

With regard to a more frequent use of the Old Testament, as 
liturgists and priests have so often suggested, in the form of a 
facultative supplementary reading — let us recognize clearly the 
high missionary value of readings in the Old Testament. The stories 
and the psalms especially impress the people in the mission coun- 
tries. 1 From the viewpoint of missionary catechesis, the figures of 
the Old Testament play a large part. But, in order to incorporate 
them into catechesis, they must first of all be well known, for if 
not, they become a hindrance rather than a help. Even leaving 
aside the figurative sense, the Good News of the New Testament 
has need of support from the Old Testament. The grandeur of the 
proximity of God, realised in Christ, only takes on its full signifi- 
cance against the background of the great idea of God revealed 
in the Old Testament. 2 

Reasons of a practical nature intervene to determine the way in 
which the most instructive readings from the Old Testament 
should be given to the community. In the missions, the celebration 
of Mass is often preceded by a lengthy hearing of confessions ; 


+ An educated pagan Chinese, who had read a Chinese translation of the psalms 
said that this reading made a stronger impression on him than any other book. 
He read the translation published in Pekin by the Franciscans. 

* It does not follow that elementary catechesis should deal in detail with the Old 
Testament. At the time of the first initiation into the story of salvation, after 
the explanation of the history of creation and the Fall, it is advisable to pass. 
straight on to the history of salvation in the new covenant. 
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moreover, the rare visits of the missionary make a rather long 
sermon necessary. A supplementary facultative reading from the 
Old Testament might bear fruit if the reform, desirable from other 
aspects, of the rite of the Mass, made it possible not to prolong 
the ceremony. ! 

The missions have also a great interest in an eventual reasonable 
freedom in the choice of liturgical readings. Without this freedom, 
a satisfactory missionary solution is hardly possible. We do not 
ask for our own lectionary, but the permission to abandon the 
universal lectionary at need, when missionary requirements demand 
or invite it. In this way, the missionary would be allowed to repeat 
the feasts of Easter or Christmas in his Masses when he is hastening 
from station to station after these feasts to announce the coming 
of the Saviour or to convey the Easter message. 

In the same way, it would be desirable, especially at the times 
when small stations are being visited, to permit a choice of reading 
each time which would fit in with the pastoral importance of these 
rare occasions. For the missionary must then teach the central 
truths of doctrine and morals and, in spite of the short time at his 
disposal, explain the main truths of Christianity in the course 
of a few years. This is absolutely impossible if he limits himself 
to a homily on the Gospel of the day (frequently that of a minor 
saint during the week). The pastoral character of these visits to 
the small stations leads to the desire that the subject of the ins- 
truction should be much wider than the texts read, and that the 
theme should be introduced by the reading of the lessons of the 
day and thus be strengthened and enhanced by the word of God. 
All these cases where it seems necessary to deviate from the ordinary 
lectionary would easily be regulated by a few clear instructions 
from the competent ecclesiastical authorities, so that any arbi- 
trariness in liturgy may be avoided. It would be a liberty objecti- 
vely based and perfectly regulated in its exercise. This desire, 
based on the nature of things, for a certain suppleness instead 


1In the Chinese missions we found the following custom : on Sunday morning 
before Mass, while the missionary is hearing confessions, the people recite a series 
of prayers, besides the morning prayer, already lengthy. This is done in order 
to fill up the time. It might be considered whether it would not be possible to 
introduce a reading of the Old Testament at this time. To the morning prayer 
in use on Sundays in the missions, a short reading could be added which would 
suggest some suitable thoughts for the following days. A prolonged recitation of 
prayers which is not interrupted from time to time by a reading or silent prayer, 


easily becomes merely a routine. 
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of the rigid uniformity of the present time tending towards a 
comprehensive conformity, would provide the groundwork of a 
liturgical revival in the missions as well as in Christian countries. 


2. The Reading of Holy Scripture during 
Divine Service in the Absence of the Priest. 


The great number of small Christian communities and the insuf- 
ficiency of messengers of the Faith in priests’ orders, make it 
necessary to celebrate divine worship in common without a priest. 
The practice varies considerably in different places. 1 These ser- 
vices in the priest’s absence take place chiefly on Sundays and 
in the form of evening prayer. 


A. Sunday services in the priests’absence. These should be more 
beautiful, more popular, more eminently catechetical. The read- 
ings should be those of the Sunday Mass, but the sermon ought 
to be replaced by a catechetical reading, which will link up with 
the Epistle or Gospel, or even associate them together organi- 
cally, in order to bring out an important Christian truth and support 
a practical application of it. Considering the length of this cate- 
chetical reading it may be asked whether it would not be advisable 
to precede the reading of the epistle and gospel of the Sunday by 
another reading from the Old Testament. The reply will vary 
according to the different missions. In any case, in order to avoid 
fatigue and monotony, appropriate hymns should be placed be- 
tween the readings. Some small communities cannot do this, and 
in this case, the hymns should be replaced by a simple and stimu- 


lating psalm, which the president would recite and the congre- 
gation answer by a refrain. 


B. Evening prayer in common. Wherever possible —in some 
places only perhaps on Saturday and Sunday — the evening prayer 
of the united community should be kept up and encouraged. 


1A correspondent from Japan tells us that they have no Sunday service in 
common in the priest’s absence. This must be attributed to the relatively large 
number of missionaries in proportion to the number of Christians. It would doubt- 
less by a very useful missiological work to attempt a history of these communal 
services without priests and their different structures in the various missions, 
Missionary history should concentrate on the study of former missionary periods 
and their methods, from the point of view of our own problems. For the Chinese 


missions, see the thorough study by Fr. X. BuRKLER, S. M. R., Die Sonntagsfeiver 
in dey katholischen Chinamission, Rome, 1942. 
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Especially now. Unfortunately during the last decades in many 
places, the missionaries themselves, influenced by the unfamiliar 
pastoral situation, so different from that in their countries of 
origin and also sometimes by an unhealthy religious individualism, 
have not sufficiently recommended, and in any case have not 
resolutely propagated and organized, communal evening prayer; 
which had for so long been practised in many missions. 

Evening prayer recited in common, if only in the family circle, 
consists essentially of a short spiritual reading. The best would be a 
lectio continua from Holy Scripture. Here, the writings of the Old 
Testament are appropriate. The lectionary, composed by ecclesias- 
tical authority (the bishop), would be adapted to the people and 
would comprise all the parts of the Bible which are the subject of 
teaching. The books of the Bible would be divided according to 
the liturgical year, eventually spread over a cycle of two years, 
in order to allow of a relatively short daily reading. The readings’ 
for the Sunday services would not be outside the framework of 
this lectio continua ; they would therefore come in their place in 
the Bible. The understanding of the readings would be facilitated 
by appropriate titles, which would indicate, perhaps with an 
introductory phrase, the principal idea of the day’s reading and 
by one or two explanatory notes. But brevity should be the rule 
and only what is strictly necessary added. 

Whatever our efforts may be to induce the people attending 
divine service to share in the fulness of the doctrine of salvation 
contained in the Bible, we shall always be aware that in the end 
the principle ‘ Non multa sed multum’ is applicable here. The 
essential thing is not quantity, but the religious quality of our 
presentation of the divine word, and our power to convey it and 
make it bear fruit. 

From this comes our desire to organize the communal worship 
better and better so that the grandeur of the divine word and its 
fundamental role in Christian life can shine out brightly. There 
is still much to be done in this respect. The essential parts of 
the Mass are not the Offertory, Consecration and Communion, 
but rather the preaching of the word, which reaches its apogee 
liturgically speaking in the Gospel, the offering of the sacrifice 
and the sacrificial repast. 

Obviously, the catechetical and religious efficacy of the liturgical 
readings depends to a great extent on the reader’s elocution. It is 
not easy to read the sacred text well in public ; dignity without 
affectation is required, expression without declamation. On the 
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mission this is a real difficulty. Moreover, in the restricted number 
of, say, thirty poorly educated people, it is harder to find a good 
reader or prayer leader than in a parish where there are hundreds 
of the faithful among whom many are highly educated. It is there- 
fore necessary in the missions to give a solid and early formation 
in the art of prayer and reading in public. This important task 
has not, as a rule, been taken sufficiently seriously in the mission 
schools. 

If we want to see the grandeur of the word of God brought out, 
even in the services which take place without a priest, another 
desire comes to mind, namely, that for a revival of the order of 
lectors and its formation from among the readersin the congregations. 
The supernatural value of biblical reading would then be better 
appreciated and better understood as a gift of the Church, distri- 
buting to the assembled people the bread of the divine word through 
her cleric, nominated and ordained for that office. } 

While working intensively and determinedly at the achievement 
of liturgical readings we must also : 

Impregnate our catechesis with the content, the spirit and the 
teaching methods of Holy Scripture. First, elementary catechesis, 
that is, the primary methodical initiation of children and adults. 
Among its chief needs, present-day catechesis desires to see ele- 
mentary instruction adopt, not the plan of the catechism nor even 
the plan of a‘ Little Catechism, ’ but build each lesson on a biblical 
story and, as regards the plan, follow broadly the story of salvation 
as the Bible presents it. This desire is in no way a discovery of the 
catechetical movement of the 20th century ; catechists of the rgth, 
such as the Archbishop of Salzburg, Augustin Gruber, 2 and Gustave 


1On the question of an eventual ‘ revival of the order of the diaconate in the 
missions, ’ see the article by J. HorRNEF, in Katholischen Missionen, 1953, pp. 42-44. 
For the innumerable little outposts which we have here in mind, an ordained 
lector would be more useful than a deacon. It would seem quite impossible to 
train the number of deacons necessary for the task. Rome would more easily grant 
the formation of the order of the lectorate. If this first attempt was successful, 
which we could very well imagine, we could then take a step further : the elevation 
to the diaconate of lectors who were especially deserving and capable of occupying 
important posts. 

* Katechetische Vorlesunge, Salzburg, 1830-1834. These are conferences given by 
the Prince Bishop to his seminarists, referring to the writings of St. Augustine 
De catechizandis rudibus. He also gives a complete course of catechesis for beginners’ 
classes. M. GATTERER, S. J., has lately republished these catecheses : A. Grubers 
Elementarkatechesen, Innsbruck, 1922. M. Catterer’s work has been translated into 
Chinese (Tsinan, 1949). 
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Mey * have formulated it clearly, solidly established it and applied it 
in practice. Archbishop Gruber even appeals to St. Augustine, who 
developed this principle for missionary catechesis, more especially 
for the baptismal instruction of the catechumens. The modern 
catechetical movement has the merit of having obtained the re- 
cognition of this principle at least by scientific catechesis. Alas, 
practice has not always followed the theory in the missions, al- 
though, since the enquiries carried out by Johannes Thauren, 
S. V. D., there has been obvious improvement. 2 

The numerous translations and adaptations of the little book by 
Wilhelm Pichler, especially in the missions, already prove this. 3 

The practice of biblical catechesis will have, if our personal 
experience goes for anything, to take the following points into 
consideration. Most of the people in the missions possess a remarka- 
ble talent for narration, a lively imagination and excellent gifts 
of mimicry. Native catechists tell the biblical stories with ease, 
but their overflowing imagination often has too little respect for 
the sacred text. For the purposes of catechesis it may need to be 
amplified and adorned, but must not in any way be violated or 
overshadowed by fantastic creations. The catechists, experts in 
the art of storytelling, find it hard sometimes to bring the narrative 
to bear chiefly on the christian doctrine it contains, and to develop 
its teaching. Many of these difficulties would be lightened if there 
were a profound respect for the word of God as well as a solid 
catechetical training. 

As concerns religious instruction in the higher grades of the primary 
school it would be hard to lay down a general rule for the missions. 
The separation of systematic catechesis (the plan of the catechism) 
from biblical catechesis (biblical history) only suits those missions 
where there is sufficient time. In any case, these two forms of 
catechetical teaching must mutually support one another (a good 
division of subjects according to well conceived programmes). 
Systematic catechesis especially should collaborate by making use 
of the inductive method and preferably start, though not always, 


1 Vollstandige Katechesen fiw die untere Klasse dev katholischen Volkschule, 
Freiburg, 1871, 17th ed., published by Th. Hoch, Freiburg, 1952. 

2See above, p. 180, note I. 

3 Wilhelm PIcHLER, Religionsbiichlein, Vienna, 1913. The 540th thousand 
appeared as early as 1930. Wilhelm Pichler also showed an understanding and 
great interest in missionary catechesis. In order to make the biblical-narrative 
catechesis more rapidly and more universally accepted, he started with Johannes 
THAUREN, S. V. D., the Blatter fir Missionskatechese. Unfortunately this review 
had to cease publication in 1939 through unfavourable circumstances of the times. 
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with biblical stories, inspiring more and more the respect and 
esteem for the word of God, finally teaching the pupils to find in 
the Bible the solution of the essential problems of life. 

Biblical teaching properly socalled (biblical history), should 
establish contact with the sacred text itself, intensify the reading 
of the Bible in the course of the year under the guidance of the 
catechist, train and encourage private reading. Under this aspect, 
biblical teaching keeps all its value and its reason for existing during 
the years in the high school. The annual syllabus of the high school 
should never be so full that it does not allow sufficient time for 
fine and inspiring biblical lessons. The watchword in the mission 
should be : less separation between catechism and biblical history 
in the primary school, more biblical readings in the high schools. 

Another word as to the need for missionary preaching and cate- 
chests to keep close to the Bible during public worship. We are not 
here speaking of discourses taken from the Bible, nor numerous 
scriptural quotations, meant to confirm the preacher’s words. In 
the small stations, in any case, the instruction is inevitably more or 
less a homily on the Gospel of the day. To keep close to the Scrip- 
tures, means to concentrate our teaching on the main themes of 
the revelation which continually run through the sacred books, 
to build it up on biblical stories which will be given their interpre- 
tation by means of the catechetical method of exposition ; 1 it is 
also to inspire respect for the text itself and to show its riches as a 
source of personal prayer ; it is, finally, to show our intelligent 
understanding of the concrete expressions and the imagery of the 
Bible in our attitude towards the sacred text and our use of it. 
It should be clear to all that we do not make use of the word of God 
for our own ends, but on the contrary, that we feel ourselves to be 
at its service and suffer from our lack of skill in this task. 

This missionary attitude presupposes an adequate preparation in 
the seminary ; Holy Scripture should there be given, not simply in 
theory, but also in practice, the place which is owing to it in the 
theological and ascetic training of the future apostle. In dogmatics 
and in morals that would necessarily lead to a true kerygmatic 
theology in the proper sense of the word. 


* J. Horincer, S. J., has attempted an exposé of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity in 30 lessons according to the inductive method in Nuntius Noster seu 
Themata principalis praedicationis christianae, Tientsin, 1946 (Latin and Chinese). 
French and English adaptations are in course of preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 
The Biblical Movement 


in Various Countries 


Belgium. 


If by ‘** Biblical Movement ’’ we mean an organized body, head of multiple 
activities, inspiring new undertakings, providing its members with vitality 
and support, we cannot talk of a Belgian Biblical Movement. And yet, the 
success of some biblical manifestations (exhibitions, study circles, meetings, 
days of study, publications), reveal a profound attraction to the Word of 
God, an attraction which has been growing ever since the end of the last war. 

It seems that the period of biblical znformation which marked the first 
years after the war (1944-1950) is decidedly evolving towards a stage of 
biblical formation. The Christians who are daily re-learning to decipher the 
Holy Scriptures, are no longer doing it because they want to be up to date, 
even in religious matters ; almost everywhere there is a very definite desire 
to find in systematic and regular reading of the whole Bible the daily Bread 
of a renewed and sincere christian life, the Source of Living Water springing 
unto eternal life. 

But this biblical formation retains the spontaneity due to its origin : an 
initiative on the part of laymen and isolated priests, above all, of families 
who are discovering gradually in the reading of the Bible together the leaven 
of a more intense community life. 


1. The Liturgical Setting. This discovery of the Bible is most often 
born, apparently, of the desire to share further in the Church’s liturgy. 
The fervour shown in the celebrations of the Paschal Vigil, the biblical 
evening meetings which are held in parishes in preparation for the Christmas 
Midnight Mass, Sunday Masses during which biblical readings in the verna- 
cular are regaining their catechetical function, are all witnesses to the actuali- 
ty of the Bible and its significance ; it is this living value of the Word of God 
enshrined in the very mystery of the History of Salvation, this permanent 
testimony to divine Love, which attracts Christians. 

Fr. J. Gelineau’s rendering of the Psalms has contributed not a little 
to this biblical revival in the midst of the traditional setting of the Liturgy. 
Some priests have adopted the use of his rhymed version of the De Profundis, 
accompanied by the antiphon : ** I place my hope in the Lord. ’’ Parishes, 
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schools, catechism classes, parents and children, have learnt to the rhythm 
of the antiphons and inspired canticles to pray the sacred text, no longer to 
pray with it. And this prayer has sometimes been the point of departure fora 
discovery of the whole Bible. 


2. The Family. Under the impulse of liturgical life, biblical initiatives 
in Belgium have also spread to the family. These experiments in the home, 
that crucible of the Christian life, hold the greatest promise for the future. 
Many parents have given the Bible the primary place in the religious train- 
ing of their children by means of daily evening readings, taken alternately 
from the Old and New Testaments, or following the suggestions of the Sun- 
day liturgy. They have chosen the time of close union provided by evening 
prayer in common, to read the Bible. The Word of God penetrates deeply 
into minds relaxed in an atmosphere of silence ; read solemnly and with 
simplicity during the time of prayer, it quite naturally becomes itself a prayer. 
Thus initiateddirectly and progressively into the History of Salvation, the 
child enters fully into the prayer of the Church, its rites, the traditional 
subjects of its teaching : Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, Jeremias, become familiar 
to him, and so do the apostles and the saints in the calendar ; the verses of 
the psalms, said prayerfully, inscribe themselves in his memory and open 
his heart to the Father’s voice. 

_ Besides the testimony of parents, we may mention two little facts which 
spring from this return to family Bible-reading : 


1) The extraordinary success of the children’s picture-book Les Evangiles 
(editions Cocorico) at the end of 1954 ; a success which is moreover justified 
by the quality of the letterpress and illustrations ; 2) the very numerous 
subscriptions to the large Bible, which the Editions de Maredsous announce 


as forthcoming, the text and format of which are intended to provide Catho- 
lics with a ‘ Family Bible. ’ 


3. The Teaching World.The liturgical and family life are the two spheres 
of influence of the Bible in Belgium. But already the teaching world is 
feeling its attraction. 

It cannot be said of the traditional Christian teaching still current for 
Belgian children that it is based on the divine Pedagogy which appears in 
the Scriptures. Those little masterpieces of theology, the diocesan and na- 
tional catechisms, borrow nothing from the methods of the God of Israel 
speaking to Moses from the Burning Bush or from Sinai, still less those of 
the God of Osee holding his child and teaching him to walk. The intellec- 
tualism of the statements, the artificial form of questions and answers, 
require of the child an automatic mechanism of registration and a real psitta- 
cism, instead of presenting him with food which he can assimilate, What 
catechist has not suffered from seeing the children chilled by abstractions ? 

The secular priest may find this inconvenience less obvious ; his theological 
training has led him not to underestimate the catechism ; if he is at all uneasy 
when imparting it to children, he is not likely to have recourse to Holy Scrip- 
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ture as a remedy, for he sees in it a Protestant monopoly from which his 
courses in exegesis have very often estranged him; he will make use of 
** active methods, ’’ educational tricks, and will leave to others the respon- 
sibility of finding a way out. Besides, he will often protest, what can Chris- 
tians understand‘of the Bible ? Is not the Old Testament outworn and St. 
Paul’s epistles far too complicated ? Much better not bother people with it! 
This is no false accusation ; we have letters, witnesses, examples, to prove it. 
Is it necessary to state that quite a third of the withdrawals of subscriptions 
from a biblical magazine published in Belgium was from priests who thought 
it too highbrow, while the laity with no special religious knowledge found it 
adapted to their needs ? Is it known that the biblical exhibition, arranged 
by Dom Paul Passelecq which, since July 1954, has already passed through 
more than 1o Belgian towns, always meeting with success, has only been 
visited by a few isolated priests, while the Protestant clergy come to it with 
members of their congregation and use it to teach their flock ? 

However, there are some teachers who have set themselves to the task. 
A certain qualified lay catechist, responsible for the religious course in a 
primary communal school, has resolutely opted for a course on the Bible. 
Without neglecting the official curriculum, she attempts to give their biblical 
setting to the episodes and texts of the History of Salvation which have 
provided the substance for that doctrinal summary from which the cate- 
chism answers are drawn. Each pupil is lent a complete Bible at the begin- 
ning of each course. It is good to see the interest taken in the handling of 
these Bibles, the search for references, the comparison between the transla- 
tions ! There is no question of a superficial agitation, as a written enquiry 
has proved, and the first term of 1954-55 ended with a biblical vigil, the 
earnestness and calm of which were the best proof of the excellence of ae 
-method. 

‘¢ This morning I carried out a biblical vigil of 25 minutes with my boys 
from the communal school, ’’ writes this catechist. ‘*‘ It was the first time 
that I have dared to set aside the benches (the framework of discipline), 
make them kneel down, get up, light the candles, read, pray, sing, all the time. 
Finally, they deposited their envelopes with their ‘‘ Way of the Lord made 
straight ’’ (a personal intention showing an effort on some particular point), 
near the Crib, each lighting a candle. They were splendidly serious and atten- 
tive, far beyond what I dared hope. ’? We may here take the occasion to 
regret that the national catechism did not include the biblical references 
which were given with each of the lessons in the former catechism for the 
Liége diocese. 

Teaching nuns, not wishing to be surpassed by their children, whom family 
Bible-reading sometimes makes exacting, and wishing to give them a truly 
Christian formation, often respond to the call of the Bible enthusiasts ; 
men, too, belonging to the teaching Orders familiarized with the Bible through 
the Office recited in common and the Liturgy, are attempting, timidly 
perhaps, but with conviction, to trust in the divine Pedagogy. One reli- 
gious course for children of 10 to 11 in a school was founded on Psalm 22 
and has arranged the whole of Sacred History (in the syllabus) on the theme 
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of the flock ; from Abraham, the leader of the shepherds who, including 
David and the prophets, will guard the Lord’s beloved sheep, until the 
Good Shepherd. It cannot be denied that the preparation of such a course 
is an effort for the master, not so much as regards the assembling of the facts 
as in thinking out a pedagogical method and in animating his teaching with 
a real conviction. And yet, has the Church from her origin done anything 
else but educate her catechumens by means of Holy Scripture ? An attempt 
has been made in this direction by the community of priests at Altfortville, 
Paris. But what a quantity of prejudices this method of teaching will have 
to overcome before it is accepted in our country! It is not indeed sufficient 
to use the Bible as ‘ one’ way of education : its central place as the Word 
of God must be returned to it. The Bible ought not to be merely a collection 
of examples, of pious centos, illustrating the catechesis, but the catechesis 
itself. 


4. Origin and Stages of the Return to the Bible. The main lines just 
mentioned did not start from nowhere, but result from the preparation 
and more specialized work of the last few years. We will now give an account 
of this, at least in outline.'} 


a. Work in the Universities. — The distant preparation for the biblical 
revival must be attributed to the universities. Towards the end of the mo- 
dernist crisis, biblical studies took on a new vitality under the impulse of 
Louvain University. Following the example of Canon A. van Hoonacker, 
a team of eminent professors, who had been trained either in Rome or by 
contact with contemporary masters, E. Tobac, H. Coppieters, then L. Cer- 
faux and J. Coppens, gave a strong impulse to biblical studies, in a manner 
which reconciled the requirements of both German critics and the Faith. 
This instruction given at Louvain influenced more or less directly that of the 
seminaries, in which exegetes of high standing were lecturing, such as Fr. 
van Imschoot at Gand, H. Rongy at Liége, A. Charue at Namur, etc. This 
teaching has been extended to the public at large during the latter years 
with the help of a biblical section of the Bibliothéque de Théologie (Desclée 
et Cie), headed by Mgr L. Cerfaux and A. Gelin. We may also mention the 
growing success of the Biblical Days, organized each year at Louvain by 
J. Coppens, particularly successful days this year, when they coincided with 
a manifestation of homage to Mgr Cerfaux, on his retirement. Let us note 
also that a group of specialists are working at the French translation of the 
Dutch Bijbels Woordenboek. 


b. Biblical Circles. — After the 1940 war a call came from among the 
faithful whose interest in Holy Scripture had been awakened by the use of 
their Missals ; this call came mostly from educated circles, especially the 
middle classes, and was always from individuals. 


1 We here give the main elements of a communication by Dom C. Charlier to 
the Réunion biblique de Versailles in September 1953. 
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A characteristic fact in Belgium is the birth, almost everywhere, of biblical 
circles, for which the initiative comes most frequently from a few laymen 
who spontaneously gathered a few friends together. There has been nothing 
of constraint, organization, regimentation, about them ; they have included 
Protestants, even unbelievers, isolated Christians, strangers to the circles 
of A. C., etc. There are no categories, plans, rites. We must acknowledge 
the originality of this public, who meet for the sole purpose of reading and 
hearing the Word of God. 

How do these circles function ? Each tries out its own method and learns 
by experience. Often they began by simple talks on a particular subject, 
chosen by the lecturer ; but gradually there evolved a more personal partici- 
pation in the form of a study circle and apostolic action. The audiences vary 
according to the districts, personal tastes, the origins of the circle. At Brussels, 
the Abbé R. Poelman has retained an audience of about 150 persons during 
a whole season by means of a systematic reading of St. Matthew accompanied 
by a short commentary. At Verviers, M. Martin’s circle gathers together very 
regularly, for a period of several years, an audience of workmen. Circles at 
Ottignies, Harvengt, Antwerp, etc., collect larger audiences ; workmen are 
also attracted at Ecaussines by biblical tracts. 

These private undertakings also take place in the universities. At Louvain, 
Dom B. Botte, the Abbé R. Poelman, the Abbé Giblet, lead circles for the 
chief purpose of reading the Bible and giving instruction in the essential 
facts of modern exegesis. The AFUC (Association des Femmes universitaires 
catholiques) hold a more advanced circle, with a more intellectua Itendency : 
a detailed exposition follows the technical study of a theme. La Revue Nou- 
velle, a modern topical review, has been the meetingplace of a series of fervent 
biblical students. We must also mention the action of the ‘* Equipes Notre- 
Dame, ’’ which consists of young married couples returning to the habit of 
family Bible-reading, and the action of the ‘‘ Equipes Saint-Paul. ’’ In the 
same way, the different private biblical circles, in the universities, Catholic 
Action, parishes, etc., are gradually and imperceptibly giving a biblical 
trend to sermons, religious instruction and spiritual exercises. Thanks to the 
initiative of the Higher Institute of Religious Science, under the leadership 
of Mgr L. Cerfaux, the biblical syllabus of the public courses in Christian 
doctrine intended either for educated laity (Verviers, Liége, Namur, Mons, 
Gand, etc.), or for students (Louvain, Brussels) is meeting with increasing 
success. The retreat houses receive many demands for biblical retreats, the 
preachers of which are very often biblical experts. 

Biblical talks on the wireless, the organization of pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, the success of several films made in Palestine, Dom Paul Passelecq’s 
biblical exhibition, show that the public at large is no longer indifferent to 
Holy Scripture, and, recently, we have seen the publication of a sumptuous 
Atlas de la Bible by the publishing house of Elsevier. 

The hierarchy’s response to this appeal was expressed on the occasion 
of the publication in Belgium of the Lille Bible, in 1949. After a meeting 
held at Beauraing, the ‘‘ Centre catholique pour la Diffusion de la Bible ”’ 
was started under the patronage of Mgr A. Charue. Under the presidency of 
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Mer Cerfaux, this Centre groups together the professors of Holy Scripture 
in the major seminaries, and thus contributes to the thorough reorganization 
of biblical instruction in the formation of the clergy and of teachers. 

Textbooks of religious instruction themselves show the influence of the 
movement. Canon J. Coppens has been a pioneer in this direction. Since 1936 
he has edited a programme-pamphlet : Pour mieux comprendre et mieux 
enseigner l’Histoive Sainte de l’Ancien Testament. Passing on to action, he 
incited the Voorselaar Sisters to publish a biblical textbook. Later, the hand- 
book of the Brothers of the Christian Schools was revised by Mgr Cerfaux, 
together with the School Bible by J. Ecker ; the Jesuits are re-editing their 
textbooks for religious instruction. 


c. Biblical Instruction. — Here and there, teachers are meeting together 
to exchange experiences and failures. The meetings of La Roseraie are 
arranged in Brussels by the reviews Lumen Vitae and Paroisse et Liturgie, 
and are intended for the training of teachers. Besides liturgy and theology, 
the Bible has been restored to its primary role. The Cahiers de la Roserate 
publish the papers presented at each meeting, and a summary of the discus- 
sions. The meetings of URE (Union des religieuses enseignantes), at Liége, 
meant specially for nuns, set biblical themes in the forefront of their studies. 
There is also the ‘‘ Mouvement pour la formation des tout-petits. ”’ 

Unfortunately, there are no Biblical courses organized by teachers in 
Flanders, but some congregations have obtained permission to say their 
Office in their mother-tongue. Is this the beginning of a revival of interest 
in the Psalter and the whole Bible ? We may also draw attention to Canon 
J. Vlerick’s work among teachers to encourage a return to the Bible in every 
way. 


d. Biblical publications. — But the most tangible attempt is that of the 
editions of the Bible and publication of biblical studies. 

In a few years there have been several editions summing into many thous- 
ands, both of the New Testament and of the complete Bible ; thus, the New 
Testament by Dom B. Botte, of Maredsous (150,000 copies in 1954) ; the 
Maredsous Bible (150,000 copies and 8,000 of the pocket Bible, in one year) 
and the revised Crampon Bible. All these are Belgian editions. 

Specialists are writing introductions to Holy Scripture, suitable for the 
general public, to accompany these texts : for instance, there are the follow- 
ing : Un catholique doit-il live la Bible? by A. Charue; La Bible et le prétre; 
U Initiation biblique (2nd ed.) ; Dom C. Charlier, La lecture chrétienne de la 
Bible (5th ed.) ; Ouvrons la Bible (3rd ed.) ; Guide biblique (17,000 copies) ; 
Préjugés des catholiques contre la lecture de la Bible, etc. ; also the series Lec- 
tures Bibliques, Renaissance et Tradition, Bible et Vie Chrétienne, Lumiére et 
Vie, etc.; the Préfaces to the different editions of the Biblical text. 

The attraction of literal commentaries on the biblical text is expressed 
in a striking way ; in less than a month, the edition of Louis Bouyer’s Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Gospel, published by Casterman, was exhausted. 

There is also the book by H. VANDENBUSSCHE, Jesus’Woorden aan het 
Afscheidsmaal, which inaugurates, with the translation of La Voix Vivante 
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de l’Evangile by Mgr Cerfaux, a Dutch series on religious culture (Woord en 
Beleving). 

However, as yet no collection of literal explanations of the biblical text, 
combined with the religious commentary which they require, has appeared 
to meet the wish for instruction expressed by Christians. We only have the 
too short notes by Pierre Israél, Pas @ pas avec la Bible, published in Belgium 
by the review Lumiére et Vie, and those by Dom Paul Passelecq, La Sainte 
Bible expliquée (Gospel of St. Matthew). There is also the ‘‘ Fichier Biblique, ”’ 
organized by the Abbé Delespesse at the Abbey of Saint André. 

Magazines extend and supply the current; they devote an increasing 
amount of space to articles of information, doctrine, but especially on ini- 
tiation to the reading of the Bible ; thus we have Lumen Vitae, La Nouvelle 
Revue théologique, the diocesan magazines Evangéliser, Esprit et Vie (1948- 
1951) ; the supplement Lumiére et Vie of the review Paroisse et Liturgie, in 
particular offers a first attempt to help the clergy by typical schemes for 
biblical study circles and by advice on the liturgical reading of the Bible. 
Finally, the review Bible et Vie chrétienne devoted entirely to the Bible, 
attempts by its commentaries, its Cahier de la Bible, its Expéviences et Chro- 
niques of the biblical movement, to sum up in its programme the different 
schemes of the modern movement ; it calls itself the review of biblical doc- 
trine, spirituality and pastorate. 

In Flanders, some highly qualified professors trained at Louvain have 
followed the example of Canon P. van Imschoot by collaborating in the 
Dutch Catholic publications, especially in the Bijbels Woordenboek, and 
in a new commentary on the Old Testament. The Bijbelsche Geschiedenis by 
Mgr J. KeuLers is intended for a larger public, as is a weekly periodical 
published by the Montfortains of the H. Landstichting at Nijmegen, Het 
Boek dev Boeken. L. H. Grollenberg’ Biblical Atlas (pub. Elzevier) has been an 
unexpected success. But there is still much to be done to remove the anti- 
protestant prejudices concerning Catholic biblical publications, and especially 
to introduce the mother-tongue into liturgical readings. The publishing 
‘house of J. J. Romen en Zonen is now issuing the Bijbelse Geschiedenis of 
‘Mgr J. Keulers, meant for the general public. 

As we pointed out at the beginning of this article, all these enterprises 
are now bearing fruit. Why ? Because everywhere the primary interest is 
in the actual text of Holy Scripture ; direct contact with the Word of God is 
‘desired, avoiding the systems of all kinds which screen the text and have so 
often hindered access to it. A second res son for this success is to be found in 
the spirit of sincerity and truth with which the Word is received ; without 
neglecting the work of scientific information, at least in its broad lines and 
‘firm conclusions, the Christian of today wants to live by the Word of God ; 
he wants, through It, to be united to the very life of the Church, to be faithful 
to the Spirit of the Father and to let himself be conformed, spirit, soul and 
‘body, to the image of the Beloved. 


Dom Irénée Fransen, O. S. B., 
Secretary of ** Bible et Vie chrétienne, ’’ Maredsous. 
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Brazil. 


The Biblical Movement in Brazil is of relatively recent date and cannot 
yet give an account of any great activities. It has to a great extent evolved 
from the liturgical movement, which had an earlier start, and now a third 
current of religious revival is noticeable, due to the biblical movement itself, 
that of catechetical teaching. 

The attention of the faithful has been drawn to the Bible both by their own 
desire to understand the prayer of the Church better and by the increasingly 
active propaganda of the Protestant sects in Brazil. 

In February 1947 there met together at Sao Paulo a group of priests and 
religious, mostly professors of exegesis in the seminaries. After the prelimi- 
nary Biblical Week, during which the meetings were open to the public, 
they founded the ‘‘ Liga de Estudos Biblicos ’’ (LEB), under the patronage 
of His Eminence the Cardinal of Sao Paulo. The Biblical Movement in Brazil 
dates from that time. 

Since then, several dioceses, even parishes, are celebrating a Biblical Week 
or Sunday every year about the 30th September, the feast of St. Jerome. 
These celebrations are of a popular nature : parish priests or educated laymen 
attempt by sermons or lectures, to explain and recommend the reading of 
the Bible to the faithful, and encourage its distribution or sale. The Catholic 
Religious Associations in Rio, in 1951 and 1953, have organized two biblical 
exhibitions in one of the most frequented buildings in the city. 

Besides this, in Rio some groups of Catholic Action have in the last few 
years started a series of public conferences on Holy Scripture, which are 
attracting Protestants and spiritualists, relatively numerous and active in 
Brazil, curious to see what Catholics are doing in this direction. 

In January, 1949, LEB organized a second National Bible Week at 
Sao Paulo. The lectures and debates, open to the public, were devoted to 
the literary styles in the Bible. More strictly popular meetings were also 
held as an introduction to the Bible. The results of this Week were very 
encouraging. 

Since 1947, the Benedictine Fathers and the Dominicans have been 
giving at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo free public lectures on the Holy 
Scriptures which are fairly well attended. So far they have dealt with a 
general Introduction to the Bible, the exegesis of Genesis 1-11, the Gospels, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. The ‘* Centre Dom Vital, ”’ 
a Catholic cultural association, has come forward to offer its premises and is 
asking for lecturers. 

The National Conference of Religious in Brazil, the creation of which 
was decided upon at the Congress of Religious (February, 1954 at Rio), 
opened a Course of Cathechesis in July 1954 for the training of future women 
catechists and teachers of Sacred History, religious and secular. The Ursu- 
lines, whose Faculty of Philosophy at Rio is well known, help to conduct 
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this Course ; the recent conclusions of Catholic exegesis on Genesis I-I1 are 
fully explained ; this is necessary in Brazil where devout Catholics are still 
attached to mediaeval exegesis or the Concordism of the 19th century. This 
course is of great importance for religious teaching in Brazil ; in a few months 
it has given excellent results and is noted for its conformity to the norms of 
pedagogy and psychology. 

Another valuable undertaking is the ‘* Course in Holy Scripture by Cor- 
respondence, ’ directed by Fr. Joao José Pedreira de Castro O. F. M., at 
Sao Paulo. The Father provides, for a small sum, a series of lessons serving 
as a general introduction, or on the Old and New Testaments ; he also sends 
questionnaires to his correspondents, which he corrects for them. More than 
2,000 persons are taking this course. The Father Director publishes perio- 
dically and distributes free a Bible Bulletin (‘ Boletin Biblico ’), containing 
popular articles, replies to questions and a short chronicle. In Brazil, where 
there is no biblical review as yet, in spite of all the efforts of the leaders of 
‘ LEB, ’ this bulletin represents a start in that direction. 

The biblical revival needs an exegetical literature in Portuguese much more 
abundant than at present. The books by Daniel-Rops on the Chosen People, 
the life of Jesus Christ and of St. Paul have been translated and published 
in Portugal ; they can be got here, but are still foreign books which must 
be imported. During the last few years articles, writings, original or transla- 
tions, on Sacred History or some biblical themes have been published ; 
but it is all still very rudimentary and all too scarce. Among others, there is 
the ‘** Ciencia e Fé na historia dos primordios, ”’ the first book in the Portu- 
guese language which makes known to Brazilian readers the results of 
Catholic exegesis on Genesis I-II. 

As concerns the text of the Bible itself, there is still no Portuguese modern 
translation made directly from the original. In 1950, the Rev. Ernest Vogt, 
S. J., then lecturer at the Sao Leopoldo Seminary (Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil), 
now Rector of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, published a good 
Portuguese translation of the psalms from the Hebrew, with an introduction 
and notes. It was an original work and notable of its kind in Brazil, where 
there were only translations of the psalter from the Vulgate or the Latin 
edition of Pius XII. Lately the LEB has decided to cause a translation of the 
Bible into Portuguese to be made directly from the original texts. A number 
of translators and helpers placed themselves at the disposal of the directors. 
One of the most important publishing houses in Rio, AGIR, will take charge 
of the technical and financial side. Fascicules will be issued similar to those 
of the ‘ Jerusalem Bible, ’ with text, introduction and notes ; LEB expects 
to start issuing them every three months beginning in April 1955, so that in 
five years’ time the public will be provided with the whole Bible in Portu- 
guese, in a translation as faithful as possible. For their part, the Franciscan 
Fathers who are the publishers of the ‘‘ Vozes de Petropolis ”’ are working 
also at a translation from the original texts, which they hope to publish as a 
complete whole. — These are surely important events for all countries which 


speak Portuguese. 
The interest, accompanied by excellent results, which the biblical move- 
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ment has aroused in Brazil, is encouraging for all those who are working for 
it. The ignorance of religion and lack of clergy are still the great obstacles 
to the Catholic prosperity of the country, but there is no doubt that the 
Brazilian faithful are more than ever eager for the Word of God. 


Dom Etienne BETTENCOURT, O. S. B., 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada. 


The Catholic Bible Society. — I. Aim AND ConsTiTUTION. Biblical pro- 
paganda has been organized in Canada for some years. In fact, in 1933 the 
Montreal J. O. C. started a service called, ‘* La propagande biblique romaine 
de la Bible. ’’ First a service of Catholic Action, the new organization soon 
began an autonomous existence ; in 1940 it was recognized by the federal 
government, under the name of the Catholic Bible Society. 

By its letters patent, the Society aims at contributing in every way to 
the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures among the various classes of society, 
particularly the lower classesand among young people, sothat all may know 
and make known the true way which God announces through His own Word. 

The Society is not intended for biblical study, and is therefore distinct 
from ACEBAC, a society formed in 1944 by the Canadian episcopate, espe- 
cially for the purpose of stimulating the work of biblical study and research. 
The two societies work together, however. For instance, lately, the ACEBAC 
has provided the S. C. B. with the text of an edition of the Gospels (published 
under the title Faztes ¢a... et vous vivrez/ ), the Acts and the New Testament. 

The S. C. B. has a central organization and diocesan affiliations. The 
central organization consists of the members of the administrative council, 
six in number, of which the president is nominated by the episcopate ; life 
members, now sixty-six in number, who are noteworthy benefactors of the 
Society ; the affiliated members, 1,500, who pay a yearly subscription to 
help the Society’s work. The diocesan affiliations are the Bible Services orga- 
nized in different dioceses ; the chaplains of these are in close touch with the 
central organization of the S. C. B. 


2. Irs UNDERTAKINGS. In spite of its recent foundation and its scanty 
resources, the Society has numerous enterprises to its credit. We will here 
only mention the chief among them. It has published more than 70,000 
copies of Faites ¢a et vous vivrez, the four Gospels harmonized. It has lately 
published, in collaboration with the Editions Fides, a translation of the whole 
text of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, by Canadian exegetists. 
With this, the number of Faites ¢a published by the Society has risen to 
900,000. Finally, the Society has just put on the market a Canadian transla- 
tion of the New Testament amounting to 150,000 copies. Produced in the 
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form of a ‘ pocket book ’ and sold at a popular price, this last publication 
was recognized as the ‘ best seller ’ of 1953. 

The S. C. B. has also distributed — gratuitously or very cheaply — devo- 
tional books which have appeared in France or elsewhere. During the war, 
it gave more than 10,000 Stedman missals and 21,000 gospels to the soldiers ; 
quite recently, it sent Faites ¢a to the Canadian soldiers in Corea. We have 
also helped in the distribution of the Pirot-Clamer Bible, published under 
the direction of His Eminence Cardinal Liénart ; since September 1951, some 
20,000 copies of this cheap Bible have been distributed in Canada by the 
Society. 

Not content with publishing and distributing the Holy Scriptures, the 
Society has also arranged for the daily papers to break the bread of the Bible 
for readers who are in too much of a hurry to look for it elsewhere ; at the 
present time, eight large dailies and a hundred weeklies are publishing short 
biblical texts chosen by the Society, under the heading of ‘‘ The Bible speaks 
CO VOU. - 

To propagate the Bible is not all that is required ; it must be made intel- 
ligible to those whom it reaches. This truly pastoral work is ensured by the 
Society by its annual Bible Sunday. Since 1946, this Sunday has come round 
every year with a different biblical subject ; in all the dioceses where the 
Society is active, this subject is developed in sermons, talks on the wireless 
or study circles organized for the purpose. The intensive effort of the annual 
Bible Sunday is completed by talks and lectures on the Bible given throughout 
the year by the Bible Services of the different dioceses. 

The film is a powerful means of making the biblical message more concrete 
and attractive. In the last few months, the Society has devoted its efforts 
to the distribution of films and biblical records in Canada. There is still the 
sphere of television to be explored, and the Society is looking towards it 
for its future apostolate... 

This very short outline only reveals part of the activities of the Catholic 
Bible Society. However, it speaks eloquently enough to bear witness to the 
vitality of the undertaking. This vitality is explained by the encouragement 
of the Episcopate and the generosity of our Catholics. The S. C. B. has been 
several times recommended by His Eminence Cardinal Paul-Emile Léger, 
as also by most of the Canadian bishops, both French- and English-speaking. 
Fortified by the mandate which has been entrusted to it, sustained by the 
generosity and enlightened zeal of its members, the Society hopes to distribute 
the sacred Word of the Divine Master more and more and better and better. 


Paul-A. MarTIN, 
President of the Catholic Bible Society, Montreal. 
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France. 


The Biblical Movement in France has, during the last few years, conti- 
nued to follow the impulse given by the Encyclical Divino Afflante and 
the French Hierarchy, and is exercising a continually increasing influence in 
the liturgical field and in the pastorate. 

In the matter of research, its activity has to a great extent been absorbed 
by the classification, translation and publication of the Dead Sea manu- 
scripts. A first series of results, which are likely to prove important, concern 
the semitic languages and the literary criticism of the texts of the Bible ; 
see the preliminary articles in the Revue Biblique, 1954, pp. 161-193. 

This preliminary work was followed by attempts to interpret the various 
manuscripts already published, which seem likely to supplement our know- 
ledge of the conditions antecedent to the New Testament ; see the almost 
complete bibliography in Mélanges de Sciences Religieuses, Lille, 1953 and 
1954. 

The hypotheses concerning the dependence of Christianity on these ante- 
cedents of Judaism, which M. Dupont Sommer in particular has proposed, 
have only been a special form of syncretist theses of former times.... 

They establish the numerous human connections between the historical, 
literary and religious setting of the Bible and those of the civilization of the 
Ancient East. In this particular case, they bear witness to more direct links 
with sects of which these documents inform us. 

But it is necessary here to recall the conclusions of Fr. Lagrange in 1931 
in his Etude sur le Judaisme. He remarked that the antecedents of the Old 
Testament can never give the profound reasons for the birth of Christianity. 
For the Messiah expected by the Jews was a human Messiah, and Jesus of 
Nazareth presented Himself as God, the Son of God. As such, it is easy to 
see that in Him the complete light of Revelation was given to the world : 
‘* Faith in Christ, the Son of God, the Redeemer of the world, could not be 
drawn either from Pharisaic Judaism, nor even from ancient Scripture by 
the way of purely literal interpretation... we may add for the sake of clarity, 
‘ rational. ’ As long as St. Paul interpreted the Old Testament by his own 

ight and as a Pharisee, he remained a Pharisee. Understanding was granted 

him only through a new revelation, that of Jesus Christ : Jesus Christ is not 
merely the realization of the prophecies, He throws new light on them. Heis 
not merely the point to which Revelation tended, He completes it, He gives 
it its efficiency. He rejoins the Old Testament above Judaism and reveals 
its true meaning which was still hidden... ’’ pp. 588-89. 

This conclusion, formed at the end of a long, calm and objective, study, 
is the best answer to these objections. It also sets the problem which, in 
our day, is raised by the more profound study and wider apostolate of the 
Bible. For the present biblical movement reaches beyond the work of rational 
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scientific investigation and progresses as far as to grasp, by faith, God’s 
design inscribed in the history of Israel and in the Bible. It thus responds to 
modern trends of thought : the marxist, which places the accent on the im- 
portance of a guidance in history, but a guidance in the opposite direction to 
the spiritual one of the Bible ; the existentialist, which presents us with a 
dialectic of human failure, sinking into nothingness, while the human failure 
in the Bible leads to faith in God. 

This problem is on all planes at once: on that of scientific exegesis, it 
comes up against many questions of the historical, literary, archaeological, 
order, which are still in course of development, in order to determine, first, 
the nature, literary style, composition of the biblical writings, in a word, the 
historical genesis of the Bible, and from that to rediscover the rational 
objective value of its testimony. This attempt comes up against the other 
problem of the spiritual values of the Bible, which Tradition has always 
kept to the fore, and which the wide diffusion of the biblical apostolate 
raises to an increasing degree. When we look closer, we soon discover that 
it is the problem of the method of exegesis of the Bible which is involved, and 
which is set by the revival of scientific investigations. It is, in fact, a question 
of reconciling the exigencies of the Faith and the presence of these spiritual 
realities in the history of Israel, with the rational and strict study of the 
biblical writings. 

Attempts already made are solidly based on particular and striking as- 
pects, such as that of Fr. Guillet’s Thémes Bibliques. This work uses the 
anthological method, or successive re-reading of the Bible, and seeks in 
the major Prophets the deeper religious sense of the judgments passed on the 
history of their people. The Septuagintis an historical witness to this reli- 
gious journey.! The series ‘‘ Témoins de Dieu ”’ gives the life, work and 
characteristic actions of the chief personalities, say, ‘‘ Prophets, ’’ who 
were the ‘* human Actors ’’ in the divine Revelation. The series ‘‘ Lectio 
Divina, ’’ studies the chief writings and brings out their theological value. 
More synthetical works try to confront the various elements of this spiritual 
movement of the Bible and to dissect the principles. Fr. Daniélou does this 
in L’ Avent and in Essai sur le Mystéve de ’ Histowve ; Coppens, in Les Harmo- 
nies des deux Testaments ; Dom Charlier in La Lecture Chrétienne de la Bible; 
Fr. Bouyer in La Bible et L’Evangile... 

This biblical movement is not confined to direct work on the Bible. It 
is profoundly affecting the whole religious life and the apostolate devotion, 
the liturgy and paraliturgy, preaching, christian doctrine, retreats, study 
circles, Catholic Action, and even theological teaching. 

These questions have already for some years been before the Professors 
of Holy Scripture in the Major Seminaries, who are accustomed to meet 
other members of their university provinces, in order to exchange informa- 
tion and thus be better able to fulfil the requirements of their task. 


1See on this subject, P. AuvRAy, Comment se pose le probléme de I’ Inspiration 
des Septante, in Rev. Biblique, 1952, pp. 321-336. 
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The National Direction of religious Education, the diocesan boards, the 
higher Institutes of religious education affiliated to the Catholic Institutes 
and charged with the formation of catechists, have been paying more atten- 
tion to the teaching of the Bible. 

They have organized numerous ‘congresses, given numerous lectures in 
order to initiate into the movement and keep informed the priests, monks 
and nuns employed in the pastorate or in teaching. On this point we may 
particularly note the Union of Teaching Nuns. 

This movement has been greatly helped by the Ligue de l’Evangile, which 
has correspondents and representatives in numerous dioceses. It publishes 
the Cahiers del’ Evangile with a view to initiating the faithful in the reading 
of the Bible. 

This movement has also had a repercussion in the Reviews, which have 
paid greater attention to biblical questions, such as the new special review, 
Bible et Vie Chrétienne, Maredsous ; La Vie Shirituelle; La Maison Dieu; 
Lumiéve et Vie, Chambéry ; Catéchisme du Centre National Catéchistes, the 
review published by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

Among the increasingly numerous publications on the Bible are the fol- 
lowing : The Pedagogic Cards from Strasburg; the Cards from the Centre 
de l’Action Catholique de la Jeunesse ; the series, Pas a Pas avec la Bible ; 
the picture-books of ‘‘ Fétes et Saisons’’ on the Key of the History of Sal- 
vation, Abraham, Moses... ; the illustrated works of J. Bondallaz; Joly’s 
Aux Sources bibliques ; the works of M. Dheilly on the Introduction to the 
Bible ; /?’Histowve Sainte by Marie Fargues ; and, finally, M. Grelot’s books, 
especially, Intvoduction aux Livres Saints. All these constitute a remarkable 
and sustained effort to discover the traditional values of the Bible and to 
give them a living and fruitful role in religious education. 

In this class come the numerous books of M. Daniel-Rops, very well docu- 
mented and of widespread appeal. 

We must mention also the increasing number of journeys to Palestine 
organized by the Assumptionist Fathers; the Association Iter; the Ligue de 
lEvangile;... the biblical broadcasts on television; the cinematograph 
films on the Bible of ** Missions par le Cinéma ”’ in particular : ‘ Moses, ’ and 
a documentary on Palestine ; the strip films for instruction, the latest of 
which are in natural colours. Finally, the musical works of biblical inspira- 
tion which have been recorded, and especially Gélineau’s Psalms, the psal- 
mody of which has been heard in numerous churches, temples, and public 
events of the most diverse kinds... 

This whole biblical movement has been assisted and made fruitful by an 
increasing distribution of the text of the Bible, which has not ceased to 
grow since the appeal of His Eminence Cardinal Liénart during the Holy 
Year of 1950. 

The Société d’Editions et de Diffusions non Commerciales, which was 
founded then, has issued privately four successive editions by means of the 
C£uvres Catholiques. It is preparing a new edition in which the text has been 
largely revised and the notes follow more closely than in the preceding edi- 
tions the Design of God running through Sacred History. 
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Crampon’s Bible is still being published in a new edition which has 
been greatly revised under the editorship of Fr. Bonsirven. 

The Maredsous Bible can now be obtained in three different sizes : large, 
medium and pocket. 

The Jerusalem Bible in fascicules is now complete and a revised edition 
in one volume is being prepared. 

Other special editions have appeared or are in preparation : the Edition 
de luxe of Edith Legrand in four volumes ; large and illustrated by numerous 
art engravings. — The Club du Livre and la Pleiade are each preparing a 
new edition, already announced... 

During this time the Editions Siloé are widely distributing several notable 
editions of the New Testament, while the edition by Fr. Buzy is still in cir- 
culation. 

The Canadian Catholic Bible Society has also published an edition of the 
New Testament in French suitable for the Church of that country. 

There are also the anthologies of the sacred text: Lectures Bibliques, by 
Elchinger ; La grande Espérance, Le Libévateuy, for the New Testament ; 
Les plus beaux textes de la Bible, by Mme Lubienska de Lenval, and finally, 
L’ Ancien Testament, Source de Vie Spirituelle, by the Rev. Fr. Paul de la 
Crom, ©. Gy 1D: 

At a biblical meeting held in Paris in September 1954 the multiple aspects 
of this biblical movement became evident and the wish was expressed for 
a Committee of Biblical Liaison and Documentation, to unify and uphold 
all these activities. The Acts have been published in a fascicule called ‘** Ren- 
contres Bibliques. ’’ A similar meeting is greatly to be desired and is being 
arranged for the coming holidays... 

This biblical movement has contributed greatly during these last years 
to deepen the christian formation of the faithful, to enlighten and strengthen 
their faith in face of the very various propaganda of the numerous religious 
sects which look upon the Bible as their possession. 


Canon RENARD, Lille. 


Germany. 


The Catholic Bible Association (Katholisches Bibelwerk).— In 
1933 when the neo-paganism was fighting a bitter battle against Christianity, 
especially against the writings of the Old Testament, the director of Caritas, 
Mgr Dr Joham Straubinger, started the Katholische Bibelbewegung 
(Catholic Bible Movement) at Stuttgart. During the ten first years this was 
a fight against the powers of darkness ; then the Stuttgart establishment 
was destroyed by bombs. The ‘‘ Bibelwerk ”’ (as the enterprise was thereaf- 
ter called) could only recommence its task in 1945. 

Its two chief aims were from the beginning to spread the Holy Scriptures 
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amongst Christians in conformity with the directions of the ecclesiastical 
authorities and to explain the ‘* Book of books ”’ to the people in every way 
possible. 

As the aims laid down in its statutes show, the Katholisches Bibelwerk 
in Germany does not put itself in the service of exegetics, but its function 
is to serve the public. The magazine Bibel und Kirche which has appear- 
ed quarterly for the last two years, is not a scientific review, but is intended 
for clergy and laity with a view to propagating the word of God among the 
people. 

The Katholisches Bibelwerk has a double activity, that of an association 
and also of a publishing house. As association it now has about 5,000 members 
in Western Germany ; most of them are priests, I,500 are theological students 
in the 32 German seminaries and theological institutes. This association is 
centralized and has a hierarchy. The bishop of Rottenburg (Wurtemburg) 
is its president ; the directing committee is at Stuttgart. Each diocese has. 
its priest diocesan director. These diocesan directors form a link with the 
deans and through them with each priest who has to lead his parishioners. 

The publishing section of the Katholisches Bibelwerk has the task of aid- 
ing the diffusion and teaching of the Bible by means of its publications. It 
has not published as yet, its own edition of the sacred text, but attempts 
by every means in its power to print and issue anything that will serve the 
objects of the movement. 


a) Its first basic work, re-issued in 1951, was the Praktisches Bibelhand- 
buch, a German concordance of the scriptures, the only one which German 
Catholics possess. 


b) A series, Bibelwissenschaftliche Reihe, is in constant course of publica- 
tion. The numbers obtainable are: 1. Das erste biblische Marienwort by 
Dr. Donatus Hauac ; 2. Herodes Antipas und Jesus Christus by Dr. Josef BLinz- 
LER ; 3. Geographie des Buches Judith by Dr. Friedrich STUMMER ; 4. Der 
Prozess Jesu by Dr. Josef BLinzLer. 

These subjects are all connected with historical subjects introductory to 
the Bible. 

In 1945, the Katholisches Bibelwerk published Jesus der Christus by 
Dr. Josef Rupert GEISELMANN, a professor at Tiibingen. The sub-title of the 
book was: ‘‘ The primitive form of apostolic kerygma as the norm of our 
preaching and our theology on Jesus Christ. ’’? The author deals especially 
with the significance, ‘* from the point of view of the history of salvation, ”’ 
of the Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles. 


c) Another series issued by the Katholisches Bibelwerk is the Praktische 
Reihe (practical series) intended mainly for schools. Up to the present the 
following have appeared : 1. Kleine Bibelkunde des A. T. mit Merkveimen 5 
2. Manner und Frauen im Leben Jesu by Fr. Johannes PERK ; 3. Und Elo- 
him sprach by Dr. Wilhelm Theodor AUER. This last book gives the princi- 
ples for the reading and explanation of the O. T. ; it refutes some objections. 
against the events in the Old Testament. 
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ad) The parish priest, Alois Mayer, has provided some material for theo- 
logical students and priests in particular : 1. Evangelienharmonie in German, 
in the form of a card index, printed in four colours and comprising 993 cards ; 
2. Die Polyglotte Evangeliensynopse, in Greek and Latin ; 3. Liber Psalmorum, 
the Hebrew text with the new Latin translation opposite. 


e) A new series has just been launched: Bibelstunden. The first booklet 
which has appeared is Ahnfrau des Evlésers, Das Buch Ruth, by Fr. Romuald 
K. EDENHOFER, O. S. B. 


f) In 1954 the Movement published its own map of Palestine for schools 
and families, after the relief map by Fr. Robert KorEppet, S. J. 

Various works of less importance have also been published. 

Many parishes, influenced by the work of the Katholisches Bibelwerk, 
arrange Bible hours at regular intervals. During the last few years, students 
and theologians have followed courses of initiation into the ideology of the 
movement ; parochial Bible Weeks have taken place, as well as two Bible 
Weeks for religious. In September 1954, South-American and Spanish priests 
staying in Germany, took instruction in the aims and activities of the enter- 
prise. 

Talks on the importance of the Bible are given on the wireless. 

When talking to Catholics, it is desirable to avoid touching on the disput- 
ed questions of modern exegesis. On the other hand, in Germany, with its 
two-thirds of the population Protestant, it is necessary to interest the Catho- 
lics in the Bible, which forms the common denominator between our separa- 
ted brethren and ourselves. For we share one Word, one Christ, one God. 


Dr. Wilhelm Aver, Dvurector 
of the Bibelwerk, Stuttgart. 


Great Britain. 


The Bible as Redemptive History in Great Britain. — Having been 
asked by the Editor of Lumen Vitae to say something about the English 
contribution to the study of the Bible as redemptive history (histoire du salut), 
I have had to decide, from the start, to make no attempt to deal with the 
complex and shifting history of Protestant Bible-study. In the short space 
at my disposal I must do my best to give some idea of Catholic biblical study, 
and in doing so I want to avoid any repetition of a broadcast I gave on No- 
vember 18th, 1954, in the third programme of the B. B. C., on ** Roman 
Catholic Biblical Scholarship, ’’ the text of which will shortly be published 
in Scripture, the organ of the Catholic Biblical Association. 

Perhaps I might begin with a word about the state of Catholic Biblical 
Scholarship at the moment when I returned from my student years in Rome 
and Jerusalem to become professor of Old Testament studies at St. Edmund’s 
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College, Ware, the Westminster diocesan seminary. This was in 1924, and 
at that time, a young professor was handicapped by the absence of adequate 
textbooks in the domain of Bible studies. True, the late Fr. Hugh Pope, 
O. P., had recently completed, in three volumes, his Catholic Student’s 
‘ Aids’ to the Study of the Bible, but in the first edition of this work, the 
introductory matter, and the special introductions to the Old Testament 
books were all compressed into a single moderate-sized volume, which was 
quickly seen to be inadequate. Later, three volumes were allocated to the 
Old Testament, of which the first appeared in 1926, the second in 1930, and 
the third only in 1938, at a time when I had ceased to be a professor of Scrip- 
ture in order to become head of a house of higher studies. These volumes 
(with two volumes on the New Testament books) were, in spite of some de- 
fects in scholarship and accuracy, of value to many students, and were the 
work of one who was, all through a long life, a great enthusiast for all sane 
Biblical study. Unhappily they are now quite out-of-print. 

At that time, there were remarkably few good exegetical works by Catho- 
lics of English speech. In 1927, in conversation with the late Fr. Leopold 
Fonck, S. J., I was obliged to admit that the best Catholic Gospel commen- 
tary in English (some thirty years old, by the way) was that written by a 
nun, and the only work of any size on the Apocalypse of St. John was the work 
of a valiant colonel who knew extremely little Greek. 

Since that time, I am glad to say, the position has markedly improved. 
First, as regards works of a more technical character, we can point to quite 
a number of books of proved value that have been written by Catholic 
scholars in these islands. We have, alas, no adequate History of Israel in 
English, though a translation of the Abate G. Ricciotti, Stovia d’Israel, is 
said to be in preparation. But we have a number of volumes on the Psalms, 
including Mgr. P. Boylan’s The Psalms: A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in 
the Light of the Hebrew Text (Gill, Dublin, 1920 ff.), Mgr. T. Bird’s equally 
useful, if slightly more technical, Commeniary on the Psalms, published by 
Burns, Oates (London, 1927), and, more recently Mgr. E. Kissane’s The 
Book of Psalms, tvanslated from a critically vevised Hebrew text (Brown & Nolan, 
Dublin, 1953-54). All these works are in two volumes. Mgr. Kissane has 
also produced a single volume on Job, published just before the second world 
war, and an even more notable two-volume study of The Book of Isaiah 
(Brown & Nolan, 1941 and 1943). To these may be added, in New Testament 
studies, Mgr. P. Boylan’s fine volume on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
issued by Gill of Dublin in 1934. The late Cardinal McRory’s commentary 
on The Epistles to the Corinthians is an older work that has done good 
service in its time, but is now somewhat outmoded. 

Among the full length commentaries especially needed at the moment one 
may mention (1) a thorough study of the books of Genesis and Exodus, which 
should correspond, in some degree, to Dr. P. Heinisch Das Buch Genesis and 
the Abbé Clamer : Genése in the La Sainte Bible series, (2) a volume on Jere- 
mias and (3)acommentary on the Fourth Gospel, which will take account 
of the recent non-Catholic work by Dr. C. H. Dodd and others. It is unne- 
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cessary to stress the value that such a series of commentaries would be to 
the teaching of redemptive history — the creation of the world and of the 
human family, together with the call of Abraham ; the new covenant pro- 
claimed by Jeremias ; and St. John’s chapters on the new birth, on the pro- 
mise of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and on the Passion and Death of the Divine 
Redeemer. 


One may now turn from these more specialized works whether actual or 
prospective, to the various helps that exist in English for a fuller study of 
the plan of salvation, and that are of a more popular character. As regards 
the future, there is a series inactive preparation on the lines of the wellknown 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, and this will include in its early numbers com- 
mentaries on Genesis, Exodus and the Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark. 
Among works already published within the past ten years I may mention 
a series that I edited for Burns, Oates & Washbourne, entitled ‘* Scripture 
Textbooks for Catholic Schools, ’’ which has already had a large sale. The 
six volumes of the series include A Short Life of our Lord by Dr. P. J. Crean, 
A Study of the Gospels by Mgr. T. E. Bird, Old Testament Stories by Dom H. 
Van Zeller, O. S. B., and The Church in the New Testament and Christian 
Teaching in St. Paul and the Apostolic Age, both by Fr. S. Bullough, O. P. 
But perhaps the volume in this group that is most clearly of value for re- 
demptive history is that by Fr. R. A. Dyson, S. J., and Fr. A. Jones, The 
Kingdom of Promise, its preparation, foreshadowing and fulfilment (1947). 
The first chapter (‘‘ The Kingdom and the Redemptive Plan ’’) has subsec- 
tions on (1) God’s plan ; (ii) Israel’s place in the plan ; (iii) The Old Testament 
is restrictive history;and (iv) The Old Testament is Messianic history. Fur- 
ther chapters deal with the foundation of the Kingdom, its consolidation 
and conquest, the prophets of the Kingdom, its early fortunes, its history 
in Juda, in exile, and in the new age; the Kingdom and Rome, the King 
in person, and the New Kingdom as announced by Christ our Lord. This 
little book, though primarily intended for use in our colleges, will give the 
best possible introduction to God’s redemptive plan to all who sincerely 
wish to know and study that plan. 

No survey of works published since 1947 can possibly ignore the fine one- 
volume Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, which was prepared by the 
general editor, Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S. B., headmaster of St. Benedict’s 
School, Ealing, and a group of forty-two other scholars, in the years between 
1943 and 1953, and issued by Nelson in February of the latter year. This 
work, which has already achieved a sale of 30,000 copies since its publica- 
tion two years ago, contains many articles of general and special introduction, 
as well as commentaries, sixty-three in all, on all the books of the Bible. 
Among the special articles that are of special interest for this survey are those 
on ‘¢ The Meaning of the Old Testament, ’’ and ‘* The Religion of Israel ”’ 
(both by Fr. E. F. Sutcliffe, S. J.), ‘* The Person and Teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ’? by Dom A. Graham, O. S. B., and ‘‘ Christianity in Apostolic 
Times ’’ by Fr. M. Bévenot, S. J., and Dom R. Russell, O. S. B. A study of 
the index under the headings: Redemption, Atonement, and Ransom, will 
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serve as a guide to the many treatments of the redemptive plan in this epoch- 
making commentary. 

Among smaller works I may be allowed to mention a series of which I 
am now the general editor, namely, the Catholic Truth Society’s Studies in 
Comparative Religion, first published in 1933, and since corrected and revised. 
It contains, inter alia, my three brochures on The Religion of Isvael which 
are entitled respectively : Patriarchal and Mosaic Religion ; The Religion 
of the Hebrew Prophets, and the Religion of Post-Exilic Judaism. In all 
three pamphlets I have been at pains to emphasize the relevant teaching on 
the Messianic ideal, and Israel’s preparation for the Divine Redeemer’s 
coming. Works such as this provide, at very small cost, the ground-plan for 
future approach to the larger works, such as those by the lamented Abbé 
Jean Riviére, whose major study Le Dogme de la Rédemption, was translated 
into English by Luigi Cappadelta, and published by Kegan Paul in two 
volumes (1909) under the title The Doctrine of the Atonement: a historical 
essay. The fullest study of the Pauline doctrine of the redemption still appears 
to be that of an American Scholar, Dt. R. G. Bandas, The Master-Idea of 
St. Paul’s Epistles or the Redemption, a Louvain thesis for the mastership 
in theology published by Desclée in 1925. A more popular treatment of the 
theological issues of redemption may be found in Fr. M. C. D’Arcy’s essay 
‘* Jesus Christ, Priest and Redeemer ’’ in the symposium The Teaching of 
the Catholic Church, edited by Mgr. G. D. Smith (Burns, Oates, 1948). 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. John M. T. Barton, London. } 


Holland. 


The Dutch Catholic is liable to turn away with an indifferent air from 
the Bible, and also from the life of the Church as a whole. There are many, 
alas, who act thus today. Besides these, there are also many whose attitude 
towards the Bible is strongly marked by the opposition Reformation-Coun- 


1 Right Reverend John Mackintosh Tilney Barton, born May 2oth, 1898, edu- 
cated at Harrow School, St. Edmund’s, Ware, Angelicum (Rome) and ‘ Ecole pra- 
tique d’Etudes Bibliques ’ (Jérusalem). D. D., 1922; Lic. S. Script. (Pont. Bib. 
Comm.), 1928; F. S. A., 1944; F. R. S. A., 1945. Professor of Sacred Scripture, 
Liturgy and Hebrew, St. Edmund’s College, Ware, 1924-36. Consultor of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission, 1935. President, Society for Old Testament Study, 


1952 ; Chairman, Catholic Biblical Association, 1942 — ; a diocesan censor, West- 
minster diocese. Promotor justitiae and Defensor vinculi to the W’ster metropolitan 
tribunal, 1946 —. Editor and author of various books and articles on Scriptural 


and Oriental subjects, e. g. The Holy Ghost (1930), Semitic Religions (1933), The 
Religion of Israel (1934), The Phases of the Sacred Passion (1954). Privy Chamber- 
lain, 1936 and 1939; Domestic Prelate, 1952. — Address: St. Peter and St. Ed- 
ward’s Presbytery, 43, Palace St., London, S. W. 1, GREAT BRITAIN. 
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ter-Reformation. In their eyes the Bible is almost a ‘* dangerous book, ”’ 
a ‘* Protestant book ; ’’ as for reading in the family, before and after a meal, 
they look upon that as being decidedly ‘* Protestant. ’? To judge by recent 
investigation, there are even people — young ones, and older ones, too — 
who believe that the Bible was written by Luther to attack the Catholic 
Church ! In this country, we have held strictly to the restraining decisions 
of the period of the Counter-Reformation concerning the reading of the 
Bible, and the fact that on this point we have often been ‘‘ more papist 
than the Pope ’’ is truly characteristic of this species of Catholicism ! To 
understand this situation, which to a modern Catholic seems almost unbe- 
lievable, it is necessary to realize the tension which has existed for centuries 
between a Protestant majority and Catholic minority (about a third of the 
population). 

Although the spiritual atmosphere of those times deprived the average 
Catholic of any desire to take the Bible in his hands, biblical characters and 
events were not unknown to him. The books on sacred History, which were 
favourite reading at school and at home, as well as the liturgical extracts, are 
among the most important factors which have contributed (and still do) 
to the fact that the faithful Abraham and the unjust steward, Moses and 
the labourers in the vineyard, are familiar figures. However, the danger 
of getting lost among isolated and scrappy stories is a very real one, and as 
a result the conception of the Bible as the History of Salvation is likely to 
be left in the shade. It has even happened to me that after a sermon in the 
course of which I have employed the term ‘* History of Salvation ”’ (heilsge- 
schiedenis), | have been told that it gave quite a Protestant touch to my 
words ! 

If, on the one hand, in consequence of the Reformation and the resistance 
caused by it, the Dutch Catholic has inherited a prudent attitude of reserve 
towards the Bible, on the other, thanks to contact with Protestantism, he 
has been led to return to it, either because he does not want to seem inferior 
to the Protestant in the matter, or because, moved by an cecumenical sense, 
he has learnt to look upon the Bible as a meeting ground between ‘ Rome’ 
and the Reformed Churches. It is also not by chance that the initiative of 
a widespread translation of the New Testament was taken by the ancient 
‘* Peter Canisius Apologetics Society ’’ (Apologetische Vereniging Petrus 
Canisius), under the auspices of which a complete translation of the Old 
Testament appeared later on (1935). 

In the interval between the two world wars, initial steps were taken to 
prepare the biblical movement by the publication of various ‘‘ Lives of 
Jesus ’’ (translations of Lagrange, Grandmaison, Willam, etc.), which found 
many readers, and also by articles on the land and people of Palestine, for 
instance in the magazine Het Heilig Land (the Holy Land), published by 
the Montfortan Fathers who live at the ‘* Holy Land ”’ at Nimeguen ; this 
‘¢ Holy Land ”’ is a reconstitution, a faithful copy of the Holy Places of Pa- 
lestine, and is always much visited in the summer. The Bajbelse Monogra- 
fieén (biblical monographs) were also popular ; in this series (pub. by Romen 
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& Fils, Roermond), there are studies on Isaiah, Ezechiel, the Psalms, the 
excavations in Palestine, etc. 

Moreover, during the last fifteen years an important change, the end of 
which is not yet in sight, is beginning to be noticeable. In their Pastoral 
Letter of 1954 the Dutch Bishops observe with satisfaction that ‘‘ the spiri- 
tuality of many of the laity as well as of priests is more biblical in charac- 
ter ’’ (p. 8), and draw attention to a fact which, in its origin and the course 
of its development, is closely linked and subordinate to the impetus of the 
liturgical movement, to the spread of the ‘* sense of the Church ’? among 
laymen, to innovations in Theology and the evolution which is passing from 
an apologetic attitude to a more oecumenical one. It is in this atmosphere 
that it has been possible to carry out an enormous distribution of the ‘* Pe- 
trus Canisius ’’ translation of the New Testament in a cheap pocket edition 
(** Het Spectrum, ’? Utrecht) as well as the publication in the spring of 
1954 of a selection of readings from the Old Testament in a pocket edition 
(** Het Spectrum, ’’ Utrecht), this time under the auspices of the ‘* Sint 
Wiilibrord-vereniging ’’ (St. Willibrord Society), which is an extension of 
the ancient Peter Canisius Apologetics Society. It is true that the composi- 
tion of this last publication and the way in which it has been advertised 
have been criticized, but its salutary influence must not be underestimated. 
More and more frequently, parents and parish priests are deciding to give 
a copy of the New Testament or the Selected Readings from the Old Testa- 
ment to young people as feastday presents. In this way, a greater familiarity 
with the text of the Bible will gradually be obtained. 

Commentaries and scientific publications also play an important part, 
such as the unfinished series : De Boeken van het Oude Testament (The Books 
of the O. T.), text and commentary produced by Dr. A. van den Born, Pro- 
fessor J. van Dodewaard, Professor W. Grossouw, Professor J. van der 
Ploeg, O. P.; the revised edition of De Boeken van het Nieuwe Testament 
(Books of the New Testament), text and commentary by Dr. Jos. Keulers ; 
the revised edition of Bijbels Woordenboek (Dictionary of the Bible) ; 1 
as well as various articles which have appeared in scientific reviews. A few 
other publications have been welcomed by a wider public: the books by 
Professor Dr. W. Grossouw of the University of Nimeguen, such as J nnerlizk 
leven (the Interior Life), Im Christus (In Christ), etc. ; and especially the 
recent work, Bijbelse Vroomheid (Biblical spirituality), about which we hope 
to write further another time ; the Bible Atlas, a work which has been much 
praised, by the Rev. L. H. Grollenberg, O. P., in collaboration with Dr. H. 
van Deursen (published by ‘‘ Elsevier, ’? Amsterdam); translations of Mgr. 
Guardini’s books (notably ‘* Der Herr, ’? published by ‘* Het Spectrum, ”’ 
Utrecht), and several other publications. 

A still wider public knows the Rev. Jean Eyckeler, the Montfortan Father, 
whose wireless talks on the Bible are appreciated everywhere, thanks to 
a large circulation of his collected scripts, called Het Boek der boeken (The 
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Book of books). All these authors (we do not intend to furnish a complete 
list, but only to single out the chief among them) contribute in a special way 
to the development of interest in the Bible which is leading an increasing 
number of people to ask for lectures, talks, sermons, discussions, conversa- 
tions, on the Bible. These practical needs are being satisfied in various ways. 
In a more systematic manner, educated laymen are receiving a theological 
training at the ‘* Apostolic Institutes ’’ and others, to prepare them for 
oecumenical work, and the study of Holy Scripture takes an important place 
in their formation. In the secondary schools of different types, a larger place 
is gradually being accorded to the Bible. In Nimeguen University, students 
and others are following with interest the public talks by Professor W. 
Groussouw, devoted to biblical subjects. 

Special mention must be made of the ‘‘ Biblical Courses, ’’ ‘‘ Teams for 
biblical conversations, ’’? and other biblical groups, whatever their names, 
which are current in the whole country. These are for the most part small 
groups of old and young people who, led by a priest, seek to penetrate the 
message of salvation contained in Holy Scripture. Sometimes, the subject 
of discussion is provided by an article on some biblical subject, which has 
appeared in one of the religious magazines containing articles on the Bible 
(Verbum, School en Godsdienst, De Bazuin, De Nieuwe Mens). At other times, 
some book will be the centre of interest, or perhaps, the liturgical year ; 
the subjects of the conversations vary according to circumstances. The 
Rey. A. Th. Brouwer, parish priest at Zwijnsdrecht, who began this work 
as curate at Amsterdam during the German occupation, proceeds as follows : 
He first gives an introductory talk, for instance, on St. John’s Gospel ; he 
then allows each to express his own opinion, the result of personal study of 
extracts from the Gospel. This method, which stimulates the members to 
give their own views, is very satisfactory. To vary it, he sets a theme : ‘* Find 
out what St. Paul calls life after death, ’’ or ‘‘ Make a list of what St. Luke 
says on the subject of prayer. ’’ As we have not yet arrived at a general 
survey of all the methods, we confine ourselves to a few typical examples. 
An effort has also been made to introduce the custom of family Bible-reading, 
still too scarce among Catholics. An attempt to make room for public reading 
of Holy Scripture during evening Service has had more success. This, fol- 
lowed by a short explanation, makes a change in the traditional *‘ Benedic- 


tion 

In these ways, here briefly summarized, Holland is gradually developing 
a real movement towards the Bible as the History of salvation. It is growing 
in the midst of increasing infidelity to the Church and dechristianization, 
and in spite of hereditary opposition. Suitable forms are being tried out. But 
at the root of it all there is a shoot : the hunger of generous souls for the 
Word of God Who for our salvation, entered into the history of men and the 


world. 
Fr. Etienne-Antoine KREYKAmp, O. P., 
Lecturer in Theology, Editor of the review 
*« De Bazuin, ’’ Nijmegen. 
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Spain. 


We might say that the Biblical movement in Spain dates from the founda- 
tion in 1922 of the A. F. E. B. E. — Associacién para el Fomento de los 
Estudios Biblicos en Espafia — (Association to promote Biblical studies). 
The aims, programmes and methods of the movement were drawn up at 
various meetings of exegetists, held at Salamanca and at the Escurial. Soon 
a Boletin Biblico was issued for the use of members, containing articles on 
biblical subjects. In 1929 it became the review Estudios Biblicos, which came 
to an end in 1936 owing to the war, but reappeared in 1940 as a quarterly 
scientific review, after the Bible Week at Salamanca. 

From 1926 to 1930, the Revista Espafiola de Estudios Biblicos was published 
at Malaga. 

The popular review Cultura Biblica was started in 1944. 

Contributions to these reviews are mostly scholars, who also write articles 
for other scientific or popular magazines, such as Ciencia Tomista, Estudios 
Ecclesidsticos, Verdad y Vida, Estudios Franciscanos, Espiritualidad, Razon y 
Fe, Sefarad, etc. 

In addition to the written word, the annual Bible Weeks are being held 
which continue the work started at Salamanca. The lectures are published 
afterwards in various reviews ; for the last two years they have beenissued in 
book form. 

Among the scientific works which have appeared are : the critical edition 
of the New Testament, by Fr. J. Ma. BovEr ; Miqueas (Micheas) by Antonio 
Git UtEctia ; Josué y Esdras y Nehemias and Problemas de Topografia Pales- 
tinese by Fr. Andrés FERNANDEZ ; La Ascensién del Sefior by Fr. VICTORIANO 
LARRANAGA. 


We have a Manual Biblico composed by Fathers Hadriano Smmo6n, Juan 
Pravo and Gémez Dorapo. 


The Biblia de Montserrat by the Benedictine Fathers of the Monastery 
of Montserrat deserves special mention. 

A group are preparing a polyglot Bible and three series of commentaries 
for students, the public and scholars respectively. The first volume of the 
Vulgata Hispanica by Dr. Ayuso has appeared ; this work received the Fran- 
cisco Franco prize and is being published by the Consejo Superior de Inves- 
tigaciones Cientificas ; the other volumes will succeed one another shortly. 

Among popular works, various editions of the Gospels and the New Tes- 
tament are published by the A. F. E. B. E., the B. A. C., the Ediciones Pau- 
linas and the A postolado de la Prensa. Hundreds of thousands of copies have 
been distributed during the last five years. With the same object of popula- 
tization and apostolate, the complete Bible is now being printed, translated 
from the original texts by a group of specialists belonging to the A. F. E. 
B. E. ; Bible Days have since 1946 taken place in most of the dioceses, broad- 
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casts are given over the wireless and articles are appearing in periodi- 
cals. 

These developments have obliged the A. F. E. B. E. to extend its ranks 
by admitting affiliated members, churchmen and laity, men and women, 
desirous of furthering the work started by specialists in Holy Scripture. 
This move was decided upon during the Bible Week in September 1948, at 
a special meeting presided over by the bishops of Madrid, Vitoria, Salamanca, 
Minorca and Teruela. The association is patronized by all the bishops and 
many wellknown laity. 

The Bible Days are usually accompanied by Bible Exhibitions of greater 
or less importance. The biblical exhibition at Saragossa was outstanding, 
as also was that of Madrid in 1952. 

In all sections the influence of this vast movement is making itself felt : 
missals are in great demand, the editions of the New Testament and the 
Gospels are rapidly out of print, biblical subjects are frequently studied in 
the Study Circles of Catholic Action. 

We possess a whole arsenal of matter concerning the biblical East, and a 
centre for making geographical charts, models, etc., at Reus. 

All the teaching centres have the life of Jesus Christ and the History of 
the Old Testament. Among the Vidas de Jesucristo we may mention those 
by Frs. VirariNo, Andres FERNANDEZ and URBAEL and that by Dr. MILrAs. 

We may end by mentioning the Correspondencia A bierta, supplement 
to the Cultura Biblica, which is developing into a small review for the public 
dealing with biblical instruction. 


Mgr. A. HERRANZ, Segovia. 


Switzerland. 


Catholic Switzerland represents only a small portion of a small country, 
itself divided into three languages and different forms of culture. It is there- 
fore very hard to find in the present biblical revival any features which are 
characteristic of our country, for we always follow to a greater or less extent 
the movement of the great countries surrounding us. There is, however, this 
in common in the various districts of Switzerland, that the existence side 
by side of Catholic and Protestant populations has always maintained a cer- 
tain amount of interest in biblical questions. We have perhaps to fight less 
than in certain countries which are entirely Catholic against prejudices con- 
demning the reading of the Bible or regarding it as a tendency to Protestan- 
tism. In consequence, the biblical revival of our day has not perhaps to the 
same extent the character of an enthusiastic rediscovery of the Bible. But, 
the revival was as necessary with us as elsewhere, the Bible being too little 
known to most of the faithful. 

Already in 1921 our bishops published a collective pastoral letter exhort- 
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ing the faithful to read the Gospel daily. Mgr. Besson’s book, L’Eglise et 
la Bible, helped also. Besides, the work accomplished by our Protestant 
brethren in this direction was bound to act as a stimulus to Catholics. Think, 
for instance, of the numerous biblical publications of Delachaux-Niestlé at 
Neuchatel or Zwingli-Verlag at Ziirich. The harmful propaganda of certain 
sects such as the ‘‘ Jehovah Witnesses ’? has provoked in many cases the 
need and desire among Catholics to know their Bible better in order to an- 
swer the attacks which are supposed to be found in it against the Church. 

Togive an idea of the biblical movement in Switzerland, we must in any 
case distinguish between its position in the two chief parts of the country, 
the German and the French, for it gravitates around two different centres 
of influence, and the difference in language, mentality, and method have 
their repercussions. 


I. In German Switzerland. — The movement started among us 
after contact with the leaders of the Katholisches Bibelwerk in Stuttgart. 
After 1935, it took a definite form and was organized under the name of 
Schweizerische katholische Bibelbewegung (S.K.B.). From’the beginning this 
was recognized and patronized by the hierarchy, and is now under the pro- 
tection of Mgr. von Streng, bishop of Bale, who interests himself personally 
in its apostolate. 

This society, whose aim is to work at the spread of Holy Scripture and to 
make it accessible to the faithful; consists of more than 1,500 members, in 
four dioceses, drawn, not only from priests and religious, but also from among 
the laity. It is directed by a central committee and diocesan committees. 
According to the statutes, the members undertake to read the Bible themsel- 
ves, to make it known, to subscribe to the upkeep of the movement and to 
provide for the expenses of its manifestations and publications. 

The activities of the SKB in the field of biblical apostolate are mainly as 
follows : 


1) The publication of biblical pamphlets for ordinary readers, correspond- 
ing to a certain extent with the Cahiers of the Ligue catholique de 1l’Evangile. 
A double series is extant :;the Biblische Skizzen (29 fascicules have appeared), 
which give a kind of portrait of biblical characters, and the Biblische Beitvége 
(14 fascicules have appeared) which give more detailed studies of disputed 
problems. 


2) The publication of a biblical loose-leaf calendar (A brisskalender) con- 
taining for each day some passages of the Bible relating to a special subject 
or the liturgical season. This calendar has an annual circulation of 10 to 12 
thousand copies among families. In many cases, the daily reading of these 
extracts has encouraged the reading of the complete New Testament. 


3) The constitution of a centre of films and pictures for use in biblical 
talks and school instruction. There are at present about thirty series with 
a total of more than 2,000 negatives concerning the biblical countries, the 
history of Israel, of Jesus and the Apostles. This material is in great demand 
and is continually being increased. 
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4) The organization of biblical retreats, courses for priests, for teachers, 
or for a larger public in the parishes. Among the most popular courses are 
those given each year by Fr. Gutzwiller, professor at Innsbruck, at the re- 
treat house of Schoenbrunn, in the form of study and thorough meditation 


on a book of the Bible. There are also study days in different districts for 
priests and teachers. 


5) Biblical information in the Catholic press by articles and bibliographi- 
cal reviews. The Catholic pedagogic magazine, Schweizer Schule, uses its 
influence to ensure the Bible a large place in religious teaching, and often puts 
forward interesting suggestions and experiences. 


6) The movement also takes an interest in scientific research. A special 
group composed of professors of exegesis at the University of Freiburg, Semi- 
naries, various Religious Orders and Institutes, meet periodically to study 
together the actual problems of exegesis. This committee includes also pro- 
fessors from French Switzerland. Such meetings cause fruitful exchanges of 
ideas on the biblical formation of future priests. 


II. In French Switzerland. — Here there is also a marked revival 
in the reading and study of the Bible, but there is as yet no general organized 
movement. The need for one is, however, being felt, and it will come, perhaps 
in the form of diocesan centres of the Ligue catholique de ]’Evangile, which 
would be practically the equivalent of the SKB in Germanic Switzerland. 
Here is a list of the principal activities of the moment — still too sporadic : 


1) There has been an attempt to increase the propagation of the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, at retreats and parochial missions, closed. 
retreats, Study Days and Days of Catholic Action, on the occasion of the 
renewal of baptismal vows, which in many parishes takes place on leaving 
school, in the Catholic Soldiers’ Homes, Sanatoria, in the Young Married 
Couples’ Movement, etc. Sale at church-doors is becoming general. Biesdes 
the French and Belgian publications which we usually obtain and which 
provide us with excellent ammunition, the Publishing house of Saint-Paul 
at Freiburg has also produced a translation with commentary of the Gospels 
of SS. Matthew and John, at a very modest price, a work which has to be 
completed by the other two Gospels. 


2) We are attempting to give the Bible a larger place in the religious 
teaching of all grades. In this respect the new catechism for the dioceses of 
Lausanne, Geneva and Freiburg, which appeared in 1954, marks a real pro- 
gress over its predecessors. Without upsetting the structure and traditional 
order of the catechism (Creed, Sacraments, Morals), it is more centred on the 
history of salvation, to which a whole chapter has been devoted, and is much 
richer in Bible sentences to be learnt by the children. This innovation has 
been greeted with joy by all, according to the first information we have re- 
ceived. In secondary teaching also, there has been progress, for there is more 
effort to give children a progressive Bible teaching through the reading and 
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commentary of the sacred texts in religious classes. The explanation of the 
New Testament is beginning to replace with advantage some courses of dull 
apologetics, and the pupils are pleased. 


3) It is necessary also to think of the biblical training of the teachers : 
catechists, schoolmasters and mistresses who have to teach Sacred History 
to children, as is the case in the cantons where the schools are officially Ca- 
tholic. The teachers usually enter into their task with enthusiasm, for it 
makes them collaborators with the priests, but they often feel that they are 
unprepared for it. Good textbooks are required, for both pupils and teachers. 
There is therefore much to be done in this matter. Among courses intended 
for this, the ‘* Catechists’ Week ’’ which takes place every year at Geneva, 
has taken Holy Scripture as its main subject several times. 


4) In some parishes the interest of the faithful in the Bible has been encou- 
raged by the organization of Bible Weeks, which have been popular, by Lent- 
en preaching or by a preparation for Easter based to a greater degree on the 
Bible and the liturgy. Fr. Gelineau’s Psalms sung in French have been tried 
in many places with success. It is obvious that where the effort has been made 
to initiate the faithful into the liturgy, it is easier to make them understand 
and give them a taste for the Bible, and vice versa. We also know parishes in 
which a lectio continua of the Gospel with a short commentary has been car- 
ried out in the church, so that the congregation do not only hear the passages 
which recur in the Sunday services, but the whole Gospel. Some parish priests 
make use for this purpose of evening devotions which are not strictly litur- 
gical as, for instance, the Rosary, Lenten services, the devotions of the Month 
of Mary, the Sacred Heart, the Holy Hour, which enable them to give more 
variety and life to these sometimes monotonous exercises. 


5) Talks, lectures, Bible study circles, have taken place here and there, 
to an increasing degree, among students, the movements of Catholic Action, 
or in parishes. The programme of Catholic Action in French-speaking Swit- 
zerland for 1955 ‘* Living and missionary faith, ’? shows the importance of 
the Bible from this point of view and gives practical directions for its study. 
In the University of Freiburg, the higher course in religious science, open 
to the public, always includes a certain number of biblical subjects in its 
syllabus. The chaplains at the Universities of Freiburg, Lausanne, Geneva, 
give a large place to the study of the Bible, which is what present-day stu- 
dents desire. The chaplain for Catholic students at Lausanne University, 
for instance, reports that a certain number of students read the Bible regu- 
larly, especially the Jerusalem Bible greatly appreciated for its introductions 
and notes. A rather larger group attends a scriptural commentary of about 
an hour every week. A course of biblical theology on the Holy Trinity in 
Scripture is given to forty students and adults. Most of the sermons for stu- 
dents are on the pattern of homilies, explanation of a text from the Mass of 
the day. Here is certainly a fruitful work, but unfortunately, only a small 
section of the Catholic students attending the University are reached by it. 

In conclusion, we must admit that these activities are very modest in 
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comparison with what is being done in other countries. They are, however, a 
seed which promises a harvest for those who are working with perseverance 
in this vast field: Fructus in patientia. 


Canon Max OvERNEY, Freiburg. 


United States 


Some Ideas on Bible Promotion. — A story is told of Cardinal Manning 
striding into the office of Wilfred Meynell with the comment: ‘‘ How I 
wish I could convince my flock that the Bible is not on the Index! ”’ 

That was stating the case ! The need of educating some Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, to the advantages of reading the Sacred Scriptures is still 
as great. Fortunately the desire of doing something about it is equally great 
on the part of some who are capable and sufficiently influential. There are 
thousands and thousands of Catholics who have absolutely no acquaintance 
with the sacred Writings beyond the prayers they commonly say, the extracts 
from the Epistles and Gospels that they hear at Sunday Mass, and the occa- 
sional text from the Bible that is quoted in sermons. No need to go into the 
historical reasons for this situation. What is being done about it, and specifi- 
cally in the United States ? 

Here as elsewhere in the world, the clear directives of Popes Leo XIII, 
Benedict XV and Pius XII concerning the study and reading of the Scrip- 
tures opened the door wide to those who might have been hesitating. Many 
have seen the advantage of adopting some of the measures used by our non- 
Catholic compatriots, whose zeal for the written word of God has resulted. 
in truly effective methods of spreading interest in what for them is the sole 
rule of faith. 

The Protestant organization known as the American Bible Society obser- 
ved during 1954 the 150th anniversary of its founding. In 1904 this group 
conceived the idea of setting apart for special observance one Sunday each 
year, known as ‘* Bible Sunday. ’’ The success of the day prompted its con- 
tinuance, and eventually the second Sunday in December was set aside for 
the annual observance. The files of this society have posters and other mate- 
rial from 1921 on. When in 1943 a marine in Guadalcanal wrote to ask his 
parents to join him in reading daily identical passages from the Bible, the 
American Bible Society capitalized on this idea, and began the ‘* Worldwide 
Bible Reading Program. ’’? Book marks were distributed, listing suggested 
passages to be read on each day of the year, or for certain periods of the year. 
Newspapers and magazines carried these lists, and nationwide publicity 
spread the practice. Over thirteen million of these book marks were distri- 
buted in 1953. 

A popular way in the United States for emphasizing any movement is to 
set aside a special week during which the public is reminded and informed 
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of the matter. It has been estimated that there are some four hundred such 
«¢ national weeks ’’ in the United States : a Brotherhood Week, an Education 
Week, and so on and so on. It was only natural then that the original Pro- 
testant Bible Sunday soon grew into a ‘** National Bible Week. ’’ Catholics, 
of course, did not as a group join in observing this Protestant Bible Week, 
even though it was called ‘* national. ”’ 

The first National Catholic Bible Sunday was held on May 18, 1941, in 
connection with the publication of the Confraternity Revision of the Rheims- 
Douay New Testament. It proved so successful that it was decided to make 
it an annual observance. Ever since 1942 Catholic Bible Sunday has been 
celebrated on Septuagesima Sunday in the United States. This particular 
Sunday was chosen for two main reasons :.1) Each year on this day begins 
anew the annual liturgical cycle of Scriptural readings in the Divine Office ; 
2) The pre-Lenten season is a good time to remind the faithful of the salu- 
tary custom of reading the Bible for at least a quarter of an hour each day 
during Lent. Since 1951 this ‘* Catholic Bible Sunday ”’ has been extended 
to a whole week, from Septuagesima to Sexagesima Sunday, and called ** Ca- 
tholic Bible Week. ”’ 

This annual observance to foster a greater knowledge of and love for the 
Sacred Scriptures among the faithful has the approval and blessing of the 
whole Catholic Hierarchy of the United States. But it is directly sponsored 
by the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
this group of Bishops entrusts most of the promotional work to the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, which has a special committee for this pur- 
pose. Some months in advance the chairman of this committee sends a cir- 
cular letter to all the members of the American Catholic Hierarchy, informing 
them of the plans for the coming Catholic Bible Week. At least one month 
before the observance a small ‘‘ kit ’’ is mailed out to every Catholic pastor, 
every Catholic institute of learning higher than the elementary school, and 
to other addresses in the United States according to a special mailing list. 
The total number of ** kits ’? sent out each year amounts to about twenty 
thousand. Every year the ‘‘ kit ’’ contains at least a letter from the chair- 
man of the committee exhorting the pastors, teachers, etc. to makea success 
of the observance, a sermon outline for use of priests for preaching on the 
reading of the Bible, a couple of copies of a specially designed poster, which 
is different each year, and a business reply envelope for those who desire 
additional posters or other material. In most years the ** kit ’’ also contains 
a list of suggested readings from the Bible for the days of Lent or for all the 
days of the year. In some years the ‘* kit ’’ also includes a little booklet of 
information about the Bible. Additional copies of these booklets are offered 
for free distribution to the people at Sunday Mass. The requests for these 
free booklets are so numerous, reaching well over a million copies a year, 
that the necessary funds for their free distribution are not available every 
year. 

The actual observance of Catholic Bible Week in the United States natu- 
rally differs greatly from place to place. Some parishes give scant notice 
of the event. In other parishes a special exhibit of Bibles and things pertain- 
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ing to the Bible is set up, an evening meeting for the parishioners is arranged 
with guest speakers giving lectures on Biblical topics, etc. Catholic schools 
are usually very cooperative and arrange special programs for their pupils 
during Bible Week. 

Apart from this regular annual Catholic Bible Week, there was one occa- 
sion when the Catholics in America joined with the Protestants an extraor- 
dinary Bible Week which was truly on a national scale. This was the week 
September 28-October 5, 1952, in honor of the 500th anniversary of the 
printing of the Gutenberg Bible. The date was arbitrarily chosen, since no one 
knows the exact year in which the Gutenberg Bible, the first large book ever 
printed from movable type, was actually published, although it is quite 
probably that the printing of this famous Bible was begun in 1450 and fi- 
nished in 1454. The choice of this date was dictated by the fact that on the 
feast of St. Jerome, September 30, 1952, two historically important new 
editions of the Bible in English were published : the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the (Protestant) King James Version of the Bible, and the first volume 
(Genesis to Ruth) of the new Confraternity Old Testament, the first Catholic 
translation in English of these Books ever made directly from the original 
Hebrew text. On this day the United States Post Office issued a special 
three-cent commemorative postage stamp, portraying Johann Gutenberg 
as he showed a page from his press to his patron and benefactor, Adolf II, 
Archbishop of Mainz — the only time in American history that a Catholic 
Bishop has been pictured on a U.S. postage stamp ! The ceremony at which 
the first copies of this stamp was presented by the Postmaster General to 
leaders of the Catholic and Protestant Bible societies in this country was 
held at the auditorium of the Library of Congress. A large audience heard 
lectures by both Catholic and Protestant scholars here on topics connected 
with the invention of printing and the first fruit of the press — the Catholic 
Latin Vulgate Bible! The Library of Congress arranged a magnificent exhi- 
bit of its Bible treasures, including its perfect copy of an authentic Gutenberg 
Bible. During the week, when this priceless Bible was brought to a television 
studio for a special broadcast, it was transported there in an armored car, 
accompanied by an armed guard ! 

The good-natured rivalry between Catholics and Protestants in promoting 
a love for the Bible during this Gutenberg Bible Week resulted in an extra- 
ordinary amount of publicity on both sides, which proved mutually advan- 
tageous. According to Rev. John E. Kelly, of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, fifty-six dioceses of the U.S. A. appoint- 
ed special committees to stimulate interest in the event. There were about 
one thousand radio and television broadcast on the Bible during the week. 
Displays in department stores, a surprising number of articles in leading 
popular magazines and newspapers, and even paid advertisements by im- 
portant business firms, all exhorting to the reading of the Bible, were among 
the activities of this week. At that time the Missionary Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, a community of Sisters dedicated to the teaching of religion to Catho- 
lic children not in Catholic schools, published eight lessons on the Bible, 
and approximately three and a half million children have profited by these 
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lessons. A survey revealed the fact that the coverage of this event in Catholic 
newspapers was greater than for any other item in that year, with one possi- 
ble exception. Cardinal Stritch of Chicago asked his people at that time to 
receive Holy Communion in thanksgiving to God for both revelation and a 
Church to interpret that revelation in His name. School programs, club pro- 
grams, discussion clubs caught the interest. The Bible was before everyone’s 
eyes and mind. 

That Scripture is a subject of general interest and can be news was demons- 
trated a few years ago, at the time of the discovery of what came to be po- 
pularly known as the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Biblical manuscripts found in 
caves near the Dead Sea and dating from the time of Christ. One might have 
expected religious periodicals to give much space to this event, but it was 
an agreeable surprise to find popular magazines and newspapers giving 
it much emphasis in the amount of space and prominent location. 

It is, however, one thing to exhort the faithful once a year to read the 
Catholic Bible frequently and devoutly, and quite another thing to actually 
get the people to do this. How often is the Bible really read by the average 
Catholic lay person in the United States ? Nobody knows. But if the immense 
increase in the sale of Bibles in this country is any indication, then there 
is at least a growing conviction that every Catholic family should have a 
Catholic Bible at home, and it is to be hoped that these Bibles are more than 
merely ornamental volumes never removed from the family bookshelf. 
The sale of Catholic Bibles has truly soared during the past decade in this 
country. The Catholic Bible is now literally the ‘‘ best seller ’’ in Catholic 
bookstores, far outranking all other Catholic books. About one dozen com- 
mercial firms are now engaged in publishing the Catholic Bible or at least 
the Catholic New Testament in the U.S. A.. A quite readable New Testament 
can now be purchased for as little as fifty cents. Copies of this edition are 
for sale on public bookracks which sells similar paper-bound volumes of 
popular books. The whole Catholic Bible can be purchased in all kinds of 
editions ranging in price from four dollars to thirty dollars. A surprisingly 
large number of people prefer to buy a copy of one of the more expensive 
editions. But there is a danger that these de luxe editions may be treated 
rather as museum pieces, not to be touched, than as books to be frequently 
read. 

The newly increased interest in the Bible has naturally had its effects in 
the educational field. Years ago the young child was given a small amount 
of ‘* Bible History ’’ in Catholic schools, and after that there was no further 
study of the Bible outside of seminaries for the priesthood. Today the pic- 
ture is very different. The Education Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference (the official organization of the American Catholic 
Hierarchy) has given directives urging the adoption of formal courses in 
Bible study in all branches of Catholic education higher than the elementary 
schools. In many places the diocesan directors of education have made such 
courses obligatory. Textbooks in this field are constantly becoming better 
and more numerous. For the elementary grades there are several different 
editions of Bible stories and simple Lives of Christ. Such Biblical stories for 
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children have been introduced even into the so-called ** comic book ’’ me- 
dium. For highschools (intermediate schools) and colleges there are now 
available various editions of textbooks for general and special ‘ introduc- 
tion ’ to the Scriptures, for the outlines of Old Testament history as a pre- 
paration for Christianity, for a study of the life of Christ, and a review of 
the principles of Christian Doctrine as presented from the viewpoint of reve- 
lation contained in the Bible and tradition. Besides these useful manuals of 
instruction, one can now obtain visual material in film strips, slides and 
motion pictures, and the amount is ever growing. 

In informal adult education, a movement that has met with unusual 
responses is the Bible discussion club as sponsored by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. This organization has prepared excellent outlines 
on Scripture for the various groups interested in such study. The number 
of these groups in the Gutenberg year (1952) was given as 7500, which when 
multiplied by ten, the average number in each group, gives a fair estimate 
of the number of adult Catholics in the United States interested not only 
in reading but in studying the Sacred Scriptures. In the technique proposed, 
itis urged that no priest be a member of the group, since answers to questions 
would be too easily obtained, and thus the evening sessions might soon deve- 
lop into a series of lectures with the lay people present as merely passive 
spectators. The clubs are kept small, to insure all taking part, and they 
meet for eight weeks in the fall and again for eight weeks in the spring, 
usually in the homes of the members. A priest may look in occasionally, 
and the leader of the group or any other member may apply to him for help 
in the more difficult problems. Again and again in the course of any discussion 
the participants are in need of referring to the Bible to verify or check a 
point, and in this way and especially through the Scripture reading done 
in preparation for the meeting, the members of these Bible Discussion Clubs 
soon become well acquainted with all the more important parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

All of the methods touched on so briefly here are but part of the concerted 
effort to carry out the request of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, made in 1950: 

‘* We ask you, therefore, to use your most ardent zeal that the Bible may 
be kept in every home, that it be at the disposal of the greatest number 
of men, so that it may be read with assiduous meditation and lead vigorously 
to proper conduct. ”’ 

Some of the methods employed here in this tremendous work may be 
commonplace to some readers. If there are any new ones, may they bea 
source of encouragement in this noble work of making the Word of God 
better known and loved. 

Sister Mary Atoysia, S. S. N. D., 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


The Work of the Catholic Biblical Association of America in Spread- 
ing a Knowledge of the Scriptures in the U. S.A.— To more than any 
other individual, the modern Biblical movement in America owes its origin, 
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its growth and its marvelous success to His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Edwin V. O’Hara, now Archbishop-Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, who 
in this year of 1955 is celebrating the golden jubilee of his ordination to the 
priesthood and the silver jubilee of his consecration to the episcopacy. Fol- 
lowing the example and precepts of his beloved patron, St. Pius X, even as 
a young priest Edwin V. O’Hara was deeply interested in the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, because he keenly felt the immense need 
of giving the ordinary people a better understanding of the Faith that is in 
them. At the same time he was clearly conscious of the inadequacies of the 
Douay Version, the then only available Catholic Bible in English, for use in 
the work of catechetics. To remedy this unfortunate situation, in 1936 Bishop 
Edwin O’Hara, at that time Bishop of Great Falls, Montana, and Chairman of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, called for a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., of several Catholic Scripture scholars, for the purpose of preparing a 
revision of the Douay New Testament. This group of scholars formed the 
nucleus of a new learned Biblical society, which was incorporated as the 
Catholic Biblical Association of Americaa few years later. But before speak- 
ing of the work of this Association for the popular spread of Scripture know- 
ledge, it may be well to say a few words about the history of the Catholic 
Bible in English, for the benefit of those readers who may not be well ac- 
quainted with this subject. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that England was the only important country 
in Europe which did not have a Bible printed in English before the outbreak 
of the Protestant reformation. All of the early printed English Bibles were 
by Protestants. When England definitively became Protestant during the 
second half of the sixteenth century under Queen Elizabeth, a certain number 
of faithful Catholic scholars of Oxford University fled to the continent, where, 
in the Lowlands, they established a college for Catholic refugees from En- 
gland. This college was settled at first in Rheims and later in Douay (also 
spelled in the English of the time as Doway and Douai). At Rheims in 1582 
they published the first printed Catholic New Testament in English. Lack 
of funds delayed the printing of their translation of the Old Testament 
till 1609-10, when it was published in two volumes at Douay. From then on, 
their Bible, even when subject to later revision, was always called ‘ the 
Douay Bible. ’’ Judged by the standards of their time, this work was truly 
a very creditable achievement. No Catholic could then object that it was 
made directly from the Latin Vulgate, not from the original texts. From the 
viewpoint of English usage the chief objection against it was that it some- 
times adhered too slavishly to the Latin idiom. In 1749 Bishop Richard Chal- 
loner, coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of the London District, published a 
thoroughgoing revision of this Bible. His work went much further than a 
modernization of its archaic spellings, but all of his changes were not too 
felicitous. Despite its obvious defects (numerous passages, especially in the 
Prophets and the Sapiential Books of the Old Testament and in the Pauline 
Epistles, are completely unintelligible to the average modern reader), this 
Douay-Challoner Version remained practically the only Bible in common 
use by English-speaking Catholics until 1940. 
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The revised version of the Rheims-Douay-Challoner New Testament, 
which the members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America had work- 
ed on from 1936, was published under the auspices of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine on May 18, 1941, and has ever since been popularly 
known as the ** Confraternity New Testament. ’’ It suffered somewhat under 
the usual disadvantages of a mere revision: for those who knew the old 
“* Sunday Gospels ’’ of the Douay Version by heart any change from those 
venerable words was resented ; for those who wanted a new version that 
would be more in keeping with modern English usage and closer to the sense 
of the original Greek, this revision did not go far enough. Yet it was soon 
found to be so superior to the Douay N. T., especially in the Epistles, that 
its popularity was quickly assured. Within six months after its publication 
450,000 copies of it had been sold, which was probably more than all the 
Douay Bibles sold during the preceding century. Since then the number 
of copies of the Confraternity New Testament that have been distributed 
in America, both by itself or combined with the Douay Old Testament, 
may well reach several million, although it is impossible to obtain from the 
various publishers even a rough estimate of the number of copies that they 
have sold. 

After finishing its work on the revision of the Douay N. T., the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America began a similar, but more difficult, work of 
revising the Douay Old Testament. This work was fairly well advanced when 
in 1943, on the advice of the Pontifical Biblical Commission and in keeping 
with the Encyclical, Divino Affiante Spiritu, issued in that year, this revision 
was abandoned in favor of an entirely new translation of the Bible made 
directly from the original Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek texts. In this new 
English translation the Book of Genesis was published, in 1948 ; the Book of 
Psalms and the Canticles of the Roman Breviary, in 1950. 

The official edition of the whole new translation of the Old Testament 
is to be in four volumes. The first volume, containing the first eight Books 
(Genesis through Ruth) was published on September 30, 1952, in conjunc- 
tion with the American National Observance of the Fifth Centenary of the 
Gutenberg Bible. It is now in its second edition and has been incorporated, 
in place of the corresponding Douay text, in several editions of the complete 
Bible. The publication of Volume III of the series, containing the seven 
‘«¢ Sapiential Books ”’ (Job through Ecclesiasticus) is scheduled for publica- 
tion in the spring of 1955. It is hoped that the remaining volumes, Volume 
IV, the Prophetic Books, and Volume II, the Historical Books, will be publish- 
ed (in that order) within the next few years. A new translation of the New 
Testament, made directly from the original Greek, is also being prepared 
by the members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. But this 
will not be published until the whole of the new Old Testament has appear- 
ed. As in the case of the Confraternity revision of the Douay N. T., this new 
translation of the entire Bible is being done under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, em 

A peculiarity of English-speaking Catholics, at least in America, is their 
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marked preference for one quasi-official vernacular version of the Bible. 
This accounts for the long popularity of the Douay version and for the 
present popularity of the Confraternity Version. Private translations of 
the Bible, even though made with full Ecclesiastical approval, seldom 
become widely known. This isin sharp contrast with the state of affairs among 
the Catholics on the continent of Europe, where there are and have been for 
a long time several more or less equally popular versions of the Bible in 
French or in German or in Italian. Thus the partially completed Westminster 
Version, which was published in England between 1913 and 1935, is hardly 
known in America except in scholarly circles. So also the first American 
Catholic translation of the New Testament from the original Greek, which 
was prepared by Father F. A. Spencer, O. P., and published in 1937, failed 
to become as widely known as its intrinsic merits deserved. The translation 
of Monsignor Ronald Knox of England, published in 1944-50, has indeed 
won a limited temporary success in America, but the fact that it is based 
on the Latin Vulgate alone, combined with its lack of official character in 
this country, prevents it from being too enthusiastically received by scholars 
on the one hand, and from becoming really popular with the ordinary people 
on the other hand. Besides, this Knox version is so free in rendering the sense 
that to many people it seems to be rather a brand new composition than a 
translation of the Bible. The same is to be said of the most recent translation 
of the New Testament from the original Greek, published in the U. S. A. 
in 1954. This new rendering by Father James A. Kleist, S. J., and Father 
Joseph L. Lilly, C. M., goes further than any previous Catholic English ver- 
sion in most freely rendering the sense into modern English. It makes inte- 
resting side reading, but the ordinary people are right in thinking that the 
inspired Scriptures should be translated as faithfully as the idiom of a modern 
language allows. 

In 1942 the Catholic Biblical Association of America published a one-volu- 
me commentary on the Confraternity New Testament. Its promise to pub- 
lish a series of scholarly commentaries intended for the educated layman 
has so far failed to materialize. The only modern Catholic commentary in 
English on the whole Bible is the one that was prepared by the Catholic 
Biblical Association of England and published in 1953. The chief objection 
to this otherwise very fine work is that it uses the old Douay Bible as the 
text to be explained, and hence uses about half the available space in saying 
how the text should have been translated to render the sense of the original 
CEXES: 

The work of the Catholic Biblical Association of America in promoting 
the annual Catholic Bible Week in this country is described elsewhere in 
thisissue. The only thing that remains to be added here is to state that with- 
out the voluntary contributions of many friends and the generous financial 
support of the various publishers of Catholic Bibles in this country, this good 
work would be impossible. 

It seems fitting to close these few notes by quoting from the letter which 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, sent to Bishop Edwin O’Hara on the occa- 
sion of the Gutenberg Centenary in the United States in 1952, since this 
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message of the Holy See on the reading of the Bible is probably not well 
known outside this country. 

“Tt is indeed a source of consolation to learn of the marked progress being 
made by the Confraternity, with the cooperation of learned Scriptural 
scholars, in the publication of the new English language edition of the Holy 
Bible ; and also of the stimulation being given to a more widespread reading 
of the Holy Scriptures through Catholic Bible Week. Against the dangers 
of disillusionment and despair at the failure of worldly remedies in the present 
crisis affecting all mankind, there ever remains a shining beacon, a sure 
source of hope and solace in the unchanging inspiration of the Word of 
God. That the faithful of the United States, not only during Catholic Bible 
Week but subsequently as well, will give themselves in increasing numbers 
to a more frequent reading of the Bible and draw from meditation upon its 
eternal truths spiritual ight and strength for the salvation of their souls 
in Jesus Christ Our Lord, is Our fervent and confident trust.” 


Rev. Louis F. HARTMAN, C. Ss. R. 
Executive Secretary, Catholic Biblical Association 
of America, Washington, D. C. 
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